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PREFACE. 


Yielding to the advice of some of my friends, I 
have collected my sporting reminiscences, to offer 

them to all my fellow huntsmen and sportsmen. 

• 

This book, or rather*this collection, is intended 
to acquaint the reader with the particulars of my 
lion hunting ; with the kind of sport generally to 
be obtained in Algeria; and the Aeans used for 
bringing down the game, whether running or 
flying. 

I have no pretension to literary sfyle ; I there- 
fore forewarn all who read these few chapters that 
they will find no set phrases in them, but simply 
observations, based on experience, anecdotes, and 
facts narrated truthfully as they took place. 

In order to put my fellow sportsmen in the 
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same position as myself, in case they should wish 
to setf^or put in practice that which 1 have 

t m • 

described, I have indicated the districts they ought 

f r ^ ' \ 

to visit, and the tribes and men whom they may 
interrogate in aE safety. 

May my lion hunting be useful to some and 
agreeable to all. If I obtain this double result, 
my aim will have been accomplished. 


JULES GERARD 
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mTEdbucrtoN. 


Although the present work owes its chief popu 
larity to the episodes of lion hunting which it * 
contains, the chapters devoted to the “ manners 
and habits” of the animal, are, in our opinion, the 
most interesting in the book ; for here we have 
the natural history of the North African lion, 
written for the first time from actual observation. 
The lion is supposed, J)y some persons who place* 
undue faith in the story of Androcles, to be of a 
highly generous disposition, which however does 
not prevent him from devouring the most harmless 
individuals if they only happen to Some across his 
path before he has dined. This fact is sufficiently 
proved by Gerard's story of the two escaped con- 
victs who were chained together by the leg; one 
of whom fell a victim to the lion, while the other, 
profiting by the animal's hunger being temporarily 
appeased, succeeded in concealing himself, to the 
indignation of the “ king of beasts,” who had as 
yet not quite finished his first man. 

With all his daring the lion is habitually a lazy 
aniiflal. His “ majesty,” of which we have heard 
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$0 much, is quite an oriental in his habits, and 
exhibits f a disposition to spend the greater part of 
his existence in a state of repose. This laziness 
has both *a beneficial and 4 an injurious influence 
on the lion's conduct towards human beings. 
Too lazy to attack a man unless forced to do 
so either bj hunger or by aggression, he is also 
too lazy to go any considerable distance to make 
his supper off a horse or a bull when a human being 
happens to be within reach. 

Delegorgue, the French naturalist and sportsman, 
in treating of the lion of Southern Africa, agrees 
with our own Gordon Cumming in representing it 
as by no meam a dangerous animal, or, at all 
events, as one that has to be provoked into being 
terrible. In fact, it was the marked difference 
between the lions described by Delegorgue and 
those which hv, had seen himself, that first gave 
Gerard the idea of writing down his experience in 
connexion with the animal. Independently of the 
difference which may exist between the lions of 
North and those of South Africa, there is also an 
important distinction to be made between the lion 
by day and the lion by night ; so much so, that 
Gerard declares the diurnal and nocturnal lion 
must be regarded as separate animals. 

As bad men are said to be good when they are 
asleep, so the lion is harmless when reposing, dur- 
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ing the day in his lair. I^he leaves his lair for a 
few minutes, driven Joy heat or thirst tQ refresh 
himself at some neighbouring bfook, heSoust be 
lookecf upoh during t bat period as a lionunore or 
less in a state of somnambulism. Gorged with 
the blood of bulls or horses, he is in the position of a 
diner-ou? who gets up half awake in the middle 
of the night to drink a glass of water. In the first 
instance, he is only conscious of his thirst ; in the « 
second, as he returns to his couch, he is only con- 
scious of having satisfied it. 

If the lion is seldom visible by day, there are 
but few men who ever run the chance of seeing 
him by night. Like the class of qien who, in Eng- # 
land as well as in France, are named after him 
(and who appear to resemble him in everything 
excepting his courage, strength, beauty, and con- 
jugal fidelity), the lion does not appear in all his 
vigour until after dark. Another point of resem- 
blance between the biped, and quadruped lion, con- 
sists in the difficulty which is experienced in trac- 
ing both of them to their places of abode. 

Gerard tells us himself, in his “ Le tueur de 
lions” that before becoming the avowed enemy 
of the lions of the desert, he had declared open 
war against the lions of the Parisian boule- 
vards, and lost no opportunity of insulting them — 
a feat which can be performed with more impunity 
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in their case than in at of their noble brethren 
of the Algerian mountains. A 

But if there be a strong similarity between the 
habits of* the human &nd those of the brute lion, 
there is a far greater resemblance in disposition 
and manners between the lionne and thr lioness. 
The former is incapable of maternal affection, and 
the latter is unable to smoke cigarettes ; but these 
are the only important points of difference be- 
tween them. 

Gerard tells us that it is by no means a rare 
thing to meet one of these ladies (he alludes to 
those of the desert) followed by three or four young 
‘admirers, who quarrel and fight about her, until at 
last the lioness, wearied with their attention and 
annoyed that the animals have not succeeded in 
throttling one another for her sake, accepts the 
services of some older and more courageous lion. 
Besides being eminently unfaithful, the lioness 
delights in seeing her admirers engage in mortal 
combat on her account, just as the lionne takes a 
pleasure in being the subject of a duel. While 
two full-grown lions were literally destroying one 
another in a conflict, which had been brought 
about by the direct and active influence of a lion- 
ess, the latter laid down on the ground, and tes- 
tified, by the wagging of her tail, to the pleasure 
she experienced at the sight.® u 
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When the lioness has mp.de her selection, and 
has condescended to Jink nerself f<fr a season to 
one of her admirers only, she continues to Justify 
the applicatibn of her Jtamq* to' the humal. lionne. 
In the excursions of the leonine couple, the lion 
has to advance or stop, according to the pleasure 
of the lioness. While the lion is attacking some 
douar, in order to carry off materials for the 
lioness’s supper, she lie’s quietly down on the 
ground. The lion, on bringing the booty to the 
lioness, places it before her, and she commences 
and finishes her meal before he thinks of eating a 
mouthful. 

© 

However, as the cubs grow up* the lion begins 
to assert himself. He pretends that the noise of 
the youthful lions disturbs him, and that it would 
be better for all the family if he took lodgings 
away from home. He accordingly* has a private 
residence of his own, but avoids scandal by paying 
daily visits to his wife and children. He becomes 
divorced d ihoro, but not* a mensd, and continues 
to supply the family with food at his own expense, 
until at length he teaches the young ones to com- 
mit depredations on their own account. 

There was a period in our dramatic history when 
it was necessary for a theatrical critic to be also, to 
some extent, a zoologist. We allude to the Van 
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Amburgh epoch, whe^ the writers of the daily and 
weekly press had to neglect disquisitions on tjygedy 
and comedy for treatises on the natural history of 
the lion'and panther. Thi general opinion at that 
period being that the lion was a more formidable 
b^ast than the panther, and far more difficult to 
tame, it of .course became necessary for critics" to 
assert, by way of novelty, that the lion could be 
tamed with comparative ease, and that the really 
dangerous animal was the panther. This opinion 
at last became almost universally received ; but 
Gerard shows that it is an erroneous one. 

Of tame panthers he says nothing ; of tame 
. lions he only says that they remind Jiimof over- 
grown poodles : but with regard to these animals 
in a state of nature, he declares that the latter are 
terrible and aggressive, while the former are timid 
and inoffensive'. 

The panther was frequently used by way of 
antithesis to the lion. The lion was magnanimous, 
and when he attacked you at all did so openly. 
The deceitful panther, on the other hand, was 
said to spring upon you unawares. 

The fact is, the lion springs upon you the best 
way he can, while the panther never attacks a man 
at all. 

The real contrast to the' lion is the timid* and 
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graceful gazelle, which cay only be hunted by 
persoy who would deliberately go* out to shoot 
goldfinches. The lion differs as # much ifbm the 
gazelle as violence andAaring do from gentleness 
and timidity. On the one hand we see vice, on the 
other virtue. The lion by his depredations levies 
a tax on the natives ten times greater than is 
raised by the state. The gazelle is not only un- 
injurious, but its dung has a positive value as an 
adjunct to the Algerian tobacco. The lion of 
course prowls about by night, while the gazelle is 
the only animal of the brute creation which 
wanders about in search of its food by day, and 
retires to rest like a (human being as night ap- 
proaches. * 

« 

Gerard considers that, in exercising his pro- 
fession of “ lion slayer,” he is performing a na- 
tional service both to the Arabs and to the 
French, to whom most of the tribes of Algeria now 
look for protection. We should be satisfied to 
look upon him as an “ardent lover of the most 
dangerous and exciting description of sport, pur- 
suing his art for the sake of the art alone; but 
there can at the same time be no doubt, that 
every time he kills a lion he confers a positive 
boon on the Arab community. It will be seen, 
from Gerard's own statistics in the present work, to 
vrtnfffc an extent the Algerian lion destroys property 
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annually. Bui it appears, from another of his books, 
that the^ anim&l also causes a far greater sacrifice 
of hum au life than was at first supposed. A single 
lion destroyed, one sifter anther, the inhabitants of 
an entire douar, amounting to forty persons. He 
watched for them day and night, and surprised 
them in every direction. On seeing him, the Arabs 
had nothing to do but to fall on their knees and 
pray ; for even had they been armed, they would 
not have dared to fire a shot at him — such was 
the awe in which his ferocity had led him to be 
regarded. 

Of Gerard himself we need only say that he 
joined the spaki§ as a volunteer, and of course as 
a private, like all other Fienchmen who do not 
enter the army from a military school ; and that 
he was at length promoted to a lieutenancy. 

The "spahis” are native cavalry, officered 
chiefly by Frenchmen. They serve permanently 
in Algeria, and are in fact organised on the same 
principle as our sepoys in India. 

Gerard has killed nearly thirty lions since the 
year 1844, when he first adopted the profession of 
"lion slayer,” in which he has acquired a reputa- 
tion which is gradually becoming universal. 

H S. E. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE LION ! HIS EDUCATION, MANNERS, AND 
HAUITS. 

•In the month of January, 1848, I met in Paris 
Adolphe Delegorgue, the naturalist and sportsman, 
who passed seven years of his life in the South of 
Africa, in the midst of the Kaffirs and Amazoulons, 
living on rhinoceros steaks and hippopotamus 
cutlets. 

I need not say that this meeting was a piece of 
good luck for me, and that, not contented with 
having read the travels? of my valiant fellow- 
sportsman, I overwhelmed him with a thousand 
questions as to the game he had killed, and above 
all as to the lions of the Cape of Good Hope. 

I was so much struck with the little analogy 
existing between this animal and the lion of 
Algeria, that I at once resolved to write all that 
I kn$w about this latter, from an experience of his 

1. R 
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manners and habits,*; which extended over several 
years.- “ ** 

EVcry one in the present day knows that the 
lion belongs to the. feliife race. It is singular, 
however, that all the naturalists who have written 
about this animal have treated him as if he were 
always roving about in the face of day, and no one 
has said anything about his nocturnal habits. 

This inexplicable omission I shall endeavour to 
supply, taking the lion at his birth and following 
him in all his habits until the period of his death. 
I shall esteem myself only too fortunate if the ob- 
servations which I have collected serve to dispel 
the false ideas which I ljave so often heard ex- 
pressed about him in France, and even in Algeria, 
where the natives alone know anything about him. 

The lionsuand lionesses generally couple towards 
the end of January. As a large number of the lion- 
esses .he during the process of dentition, the males 
arcr about a third more numerous than the females. 

Accordingly, it is by no means rare to meet one 
of the ladies accomjmnicd by three or four suitors, 
who engage in desperate combats, until the lioness, 
annoyed that not one of her admirers succeeds in 
strangling the others for her sake, conducts them 
all into the presence of an old lion, whose roar 
she has appreciated. 

The admirers come bravely into the presence of 
the rival to whom the preference has been acccrdp^ 
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There is not much parleying, and the result of 
these conflicts is neverjloubtf’ul. Attacked J>y the 
three imprudent rivals, the old lion review^them 
all without moving. Witjf the fir^t bite he (^sposes 
of No. 1 ; No. 2 lias his leg crunched ; No. 3 is 

fortunate if he escapes with the loss of one of his 

• • 

eyes. 

The ground once cleared, the noble animal 
shakes his mane vigorously, part of which is pro- 
bably in a condition to be taken away by the wind, 
and then lies down by the side of the lioness, who, 
as a first pledge of her affection, licks the wounds 
which he has received in her service. 

„ When two full-grown lions meet, the affair does 
not pass off so quietly. \An Arab «of the tribe of 
Kcsenna once related to me a combat of the kind 
in question, at which - he himself assisted. 

It was a moonlight night, and Mohammed was 
in a tree waiting for an opportunity to shoot a 
stag. About midnight he saw a lioness approach- 
ing, followed by a full-grown lion. The lioness 
left the path in the midst .of the jungle, and came 
to lie down at the foot of the oak. The lion re- 
mained in the path, and appeared to be listening to 
something. 

Mohammed then heard a distant roar, which he 
could scarcely distinguish. The lioness at once 
responded to it. The lion jof the path uttered a 
roar^of such magnitude, that the startled sports- 
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man let his gun fall^nd was obliged to cling to the 
branches, sa as not to fall himself. 

As*“by degrees the animal whose roar had first 
been h#ard appealed to b^drawing nc?ar, the lioness 
roared more and more loudly ; while the other lion 
walked furiously from the path to the lioness, as if 
lo force her to silence, and from the lioness back to 
the path, as if to say, u Well, let him come ; I am 
ready for him.” 

An hour afterwards a lion, as black as a wild 
boar, appeared at the extremity of the jungle. The 
lioness rose to go towards him, but, guessing her 
intention, the lion ran before her to meet his 
enemy. They crouched at the same moment to 
take their sprang, leaped at the same time one 
against the other, and rolled over together in the 
grass, to rise no more. * 

The struggle was long and terrible. While 
bones were cracking beneath the powerful jaws o*. 
the two combatants, their claws lacerated one 
another's bodies, and roars — now of the loudest 
kind, now of the most .subdued — expressed their 
rage and their pain. 

At the commencement of the action the lioness 
had laid down on her face, and to the very end she 
testified, by the wagging of her tail, to the pleasure 
she experienced at the sight of these two lions de- 
stroying one another for her sake. 

WJien all was over, she approached the two car- 
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cases with caution, without condescending to reply 
to the somewhat coarse epithet which "Mohammed 
could nq$ refrain from applying to her in thV ab- 
sence of a bullet. * •* • 

This illustration of the lioness's conjugal fide- 
lity is applicable to that of dll other lionesses^ 
What they look for, first of all, is a strong, full- 
grown lion, who can free them from the young 
lions, whose perpetual fighting annoys them; but 
as soon as a stronger lion offers himself, he is always 
welcome. 

From what I have been able to ascertain, the 
case is different with the lion, who, unless he be 
forced to do so, never leaves his companion, and 
exhibits towards her an attention and affection 
worthy of a better fate. 

From the moment of the leonine couple leaving 
their retreat until their return, the lioness always 
walks foremost. When she chooses to stop, the 
lion does likewise. o 

When they arrive at a spot where there appears 
to be a probability of procuring supper, the lion- 
ess lies down, whilst her husband rushes bravely 
into the middle of the farm, and brings back 
the best he can find. He watches her with the 
greatest pleasure while she is eating, looking out 
all the time lest something should disturb her dur- 
ing her meal ; and be only thinks of appeasing 
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his own hunger when hers is satisfied. In a word, 

„ there is no sort of tenderness which he does not 
( »■!» * 

show to her, both during and after the season of 
their loves. ' 

The litter of the lioness numbers from one to 
three cubs, according to the age and strength of 
the lioness ; but it generally consists of two — one 
male and one female. 

For several days after their birth, the lioness 
does not leave her little ones for a single instant, 
and the father provides for all their wants. When 
they have reached the age of three months, and 
have passed the dangerous period of dentition, 
vhich is fatal to many of the young lionesses, the 
nother weans them. She takes them for some 
hours away from the impenetrable ravine where she 
has brought them forth, and feeds them on the 
flesh of sheep, carefully skinned and torn into lit- 
tle pieces. 

The lion acquires a most serious turn of mind 
when he arrives at years of maturity, and does not 
like to stop near his children, who fatigue him with 
their sports. In order to live quietly, he gets a 
lodging in the neighbourhood, in order to be close 
at hand to assist the family when called upon. 

The Arabs, who know that a lioness has lately 
had a family, either from actual observation or 
from their sheep disappearing continually in the 
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Bamc direction, profit by the moment f at which the 
lioness is weaning her little ones, in order to de- 
prive her of them. * " 

With this^ view they ttation themselves during 
entire days on a mouild or trefi which commands 
the lair. As soon as they see the lioness at a dis- 
tance from the cubs, knowing that the lion is n®t 
with them, they glide towards them through the 
thicket, wrap them up in the skirts of their bur- 
nous* in order to stifle their cries, and bear them 
off to the horsemen who are waiting for them on the 
confines of the forest, ready to start off, with the 
despoilers behind and the prey before them. 

This manoeuvre is a dangerous one ; in proof of 
* which I will cite the following anecdote : — 

During the month of* March, 1840, a lioness de- 
posited her little on$s in a wood, called El Guela, 
situate in the mountain of Mezioum, in the country 
of the Zerdezah. The chief of thejeounty, named 
Zeiden, appealed to his neighbour Sedek-ben-Oum- 
bark, clieik of the tribe of Beni-Fourral, and on 
the appointed day thirty men of each of their 
tribes were collected at "daybreak in the neck of 
the Mezioum. 

"These sixty Arabs, after surrounding the thicket 
in every direction, gave several loud shouts, and, 
not seeing the lioness appear, penetrated into the 
wood and took two young cubs. 

# The principal garment worn by the Arabs, somewhat res eu. 
blinifthe poncho. * 
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They were going off quietly enough, thinking 
they had now nothing to fear from the mother, 
when the cheik Sedek, who had remained a little 
behind, saw her coming ( ut of the wood ^nd ad- 
vancing straight towards him. He hastened to 
call his nephew Megaoud and his friend Ali-ben- 
Braham, who both hastened to his assistance. The 
lioness, instead of attacking the cheik, who was 
on horseback, rushed at the nephew, who was on 
foot 

He waited bravely for her, and did not press the 
trigger until he could do so at point blank. 

The gun missed fire. 

Meyaoud then threw his gun away, and presented 
to the lioness his left arm, trapped round with his 
burnous. 

The lioness seized it and crunched it. During 
this time the brave young man, without retreating a 
step and without uttering a cry, drew a pistol from 
beneath his burnous, and forced the lioness to let 
go her hold by putting two bullets into her body. 

At the same time she threw herself upon Ali- 
ben-Braham, who, without any immediate effect, 
sent a ball into her mouth. She seized him by 
the shoulders, and flung him to the ground. He 
had his right hand crushed, several ribs laid bare, 
and only owed his preservation to the death of the 
lioness, who expired upon him. 

Ali-ben-Braham is alive, but in a maimed con- 
dition. 
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Megaoud died twenty-four # hours after this en- 
counter. ^ M 

At the age of four or five monthstlie cubs* fellow 
their mother Tat night tqifche confines of th%wood, 
where the lion brings them their food. 

At the age of Eix months the whole family go 
out together in some dark night, and change thar 
place of abode, and from this time until their sepa- 
ration from their- parents* the cubs are constantly 
moving about. 

At the age of from eight to twelve months the 
cubs begin to attack the flocks of sheep or goats 
which come during the day into the neighbourhood 
£>f their abode. Sometimes they even assail the 
oxen; but they are so # inexpert that there are 
generally about ten wounded to one killed, and 
the father is frequently obliged to interfere, and do 
the work himself. 

At the age of two years, but not previously, the 
young lions are capable of throttling a horse, an 
ox, or a camel with a single movement of the jaws, 
and of leaping over the .hedges, upwards of two 
yards in height, which are supposed to protect the 
farms. 

This period of the young lions* existence — from 
the age of one to that of two — is really ruinous to 
the inhabitants of the locality. The leonine family 
kill, not only to support themselves, but also in 
order to learn how tc* kill. It may be imagined 
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what such an apprenticeship costs to those who 
furnish its elements. 

"®ut,” it will be said,, “why do the Arabs allow 
themsr'ves to be eaten up jn this way by the lions, 
instead of driving them away ? ” To which I reply, 
“ Head the following chapter, and, if ever you have 
flocks in .Algeria, you will -either inclose them 
behind a wall upwards of five yards high, or you 
will do as the Arabs do &t present.” 

At three years of age the young lions quit their 
parents to form couples; and the parents, not 
wishing to remain alone, replace them by another 
family. 

The lions are not full grown until they attain 
the age of eight years. At this period they have 
acquired their full strength, and the male, who is a 
third larger than the female, has all his mane. 
No idea of the lion in a wild state can be formed 
'from the degenerated specimens exhibited in the 
menageries. 

These latter have been taken from the breast, 
brought up like rabbits on cabbages, and deprived 
of the lionesses milk, of their open-air life, their 
liberty, and, in fine, of all suitable diet. Hence 
those emaciated forms, that unhappy look, and that 
deficiency of mane which gives them the appearance 
of poodles, and would cause them to be disowned 
by their fellow-creatures living in a state of nature. 

There arc three kinds of lions in Algeria ; the 
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black lion, tlie tawny lion, and the grey lion *, called 
by the Arabs respectively 4l adrea , ei asfar % and el 
zurzouri . * ■ 

The *blacK lion, whigh is mi;cli rarer tj^an the 
two others, is a little smaller, but stronger in the 
head, neck, loins, and legs. The colour of his coat 
is like tliat of a bay-brown horse, as # far as l£e 
shoulder, where a thick black mane commences, 
which gives him anything but an inviting aspect. 

His forehead is about an elbow-length in breadth ; 
the length of his body, from the tip of the nose to 
the beginning of the tail, which is upwards of a 
yard long,, measures five elbow-lengths.* The 
weight of his body varies from 275 to 300 kilo- 
grammes (i. e. from about 600 to 630 pounds). 
The Arabs are more afraid of this lion than of the 
two others, and the* Arabs are quite right. 

Instead of travelling about like the tawny and 
grey lions, the black lion establishes himself in a 
comfortable lair, and remains there sometimes as 
long as thirty years. He seldom goes down into 
the plain to attack tha farms, but, on the other 
hand, he waits in the evening for the herds of 
cattle as they leave the mountains, and kills four 
or five of them for the sake of drinking their blood. 
In the summer season, when the days are long, he 
quits his residence at sunset, and stations himself 

* That is to say, as the Arabs mcasuie it, the length from the 
elbow to the extent of the fpen hand. 
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on the edge of a path* which crosses the mountain, 
in order to wait for a horserpan or pedestrian who 
has been delayed. 

I know an Arab* who, m t a meeting of this kind, 

got off his horse, unsaddled and unbridled it, and 

went off with the harness over his head, leaving 
* ^ 
tb& horse to be throttled almost under his very 

eyes. But the affair does not always end so simply, 

and both horsemen and pedestrians generally find 

some trouble in escaping from the clutches of a 

black lion. 

The tawny and grey lion only differ from one 
another as regards the colour of the mane ; they 
are both, however, a little larger than the black lion. 
Excepting in the point I have mentioned, they 
have all three the same disposition and habits. The 
existence of the lion may be divided into two 
distinct parts, which almost make it two different 
animals, and which have caused a thousand errors 
to be committed with regard to it. These two 
parts are day and night. During the day it gene- 
rally remains in retirement within the wood, far 
from all noise, so as to sleep and go through its 
digestion without interruption. 

Because, in the daytime, a man may have 
found himself face to face with a lion who has 
been forced by the flies or the sun to change his 
quarters, or who has been driven by thirst to seek 
a brook, it has been maintained by persons who 
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have not reflected that at this period the lion, was 
half asleep, or had bis stohnach fall* that tie lion 
does not attack human things. If is true t!l« lion 
does not kilf for the pleasure of tilling, but Jic kills 
in order to live, and because he defends himself 
when attacked. In a country like Algeria, which 
is literally covered with flocks, the lign is ne?^r 
fasting during the day. The natives are aware of 
this ; but during the night, when he quits his lair 
in search of food, they take care to stop at home, 
or, if they are obliged to travel at night, never do so 
on foot. As for myself, I declare that if I have ob- 
served indifference in the physiognomy of some 
lions that I have met in the evening, I have 
always found those I h^vc met in tfie night of most 
hostile tendencies. 

I am so certain Chat a man by himself is lost 
beyond remedy if he meets with a lion at night, 
that, when my tent is pitched in th£ open country, 
I never leave it for a second at night without my 
carbine. 

I know a large number of recent instances in 
which Arabs have been devoured by lions; but I 
will only cite the following case, because it is 
known to all the natives of Constantine, and took 
place in a most dramatic manner. 

It was some years before the occupation of the 
town by the French. Among the number of per- 
sons confined in the* prisons were two brothers 
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who had been condemned to death, and were to 
, be executed the next day. 

THese men were highway assassins, and number- 
less anecdotes of their strength and courage were 
told. The bey, fearing they might escape, ordered 
them to be rivetted together, the foot qf one man 
b&ng fastened in the same ring as that of the 
other. 

No one knows how it' happened, but every one 
knows that when the executioner came the prison 
was empty. 

After having made useless efforts to break or 
cut their fetters, the two brothers, who had es- 
caped, took to the fields iq order to avoid meeting 
any one. 

When daylight appeared, they concealed them- 
selves among the rocks, and in the evening con- 
tinued their journey. 

Towards the middle of the night they met a lion. 

The robbers began to throw stones at him, and 
shouted vigorously in hopes of driving him away. 
But the animal had crouched down before them 
and did not move. Seeing that threats and cries 
did not aid them, they tried supplication ; but the 
lion leaped upon them, threw them to the ground, 
and began at once to eat the elder one, by the side 
of his brother, who was pretending to be dead. 
When he came to the leg which was inclosed in 
the shackle, the lion bit it dlf above the knee. , 
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Then, whether he had satisfied his hunger or 
was only thirsty, he t<?ok the direetiorf of a apring 
that was close by. Tanking tlfe lion \tould 
return as soon as he had assuaged his thii«t, the 
poor fellow who remained sought around for a 
place of refuge, and, dragging his brother’s leg 
after him, at last got into a little opening in tmi 
ground. 

A short time afterwards*he heard the lion roar- 
ing with rage, and saw him pass several times the 
hole where he lay hid. 

At last day dawned, and the lion went away. 

Just as the unfortunate wretch came out of the 
cavern, he found himself in presence of some of 
the horsemen of the bey^ who had traced him out. 
One of them took him with him on his horse, and 
he was conveyed back to Constantine and im- 
prisoned afresh. 

The bey, unable to believe in the ificidcnt as re- 
lated by his officers, desired to see this man, and 
made him come before him, still dragging with 
him his brother’s leg. Isl spite of his character 
for cruelty, Ahmed Bey, on seeing him, ordered 
that the ring should be opened, and that he should 
be set at liberty. 

Although gifted with very subtle senses, and with 
unequalled strength and agility, the Algerian lion 
never hunts its prey. 
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When it sees one or more wild boars in the dis- 
tance; it cfeeps towards them in hopes of sur- 
prising them ; but as soon as they get wind of him 
these r c)lack hogs^make off, and the lion goes down 
into the plains to look for his supper in some farm : 
a process which he finds safer and mor^ certain. 

*r I have sometimes seen herds of wild boars dis- 
appear from a particular spot in a single day ; but 
still oftener I have seen boars and lions dwelling 
together in the same forest, without one species 
interfering with the other. 

The reason of that is, that the lion has every 
facility of getting his food from the Arabs, on 
whom he raises a tax ten times greater than that 
levied by the state. 

I have long studied the roar of the lion, and I 
shall conclude this chapter with some observations 
I have made on the subject. 

When a lion and lioness are together, the female 
always roars first as they leave the lair. 

The roar is composed of some dozen sounds, be- 
ginning with subdued moans, which go on crescendo 
until they at length diminish and finish as they 
began. There is an interval of some seconds be- 
tween each sound. *. 

The Hon roars alternately with the lioness. 

They continue thus to roar for a quarter of an 
hour, until they reach the farm which they mean 
to attack. ? 
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As soon as they have satisfied their hunger they 
recommence roaring until the morning. 

Whan thg lion is by Mmself, he also roar& on 
getting up in the morning, anti often enters the 
farm without ceasing to do so. 

In summer, during the great heat, the lion ro«rs 
less, and sometimes not at all; but wheft the peridd 
of^coupling arrives, he fu^ly makes up for lost time. 

Amongst other foolish questions, I was once 
asked the following : — “ Why does the lion roar?” 
I replied, “ Roaring is to the lion, in my opinion, 
what singing is to the bird. If this definition be 
not satisfactory, go and stop a few years in his 
• company, and you will ^perhaps fiijd a better one.” 

It appeared to me that the statistics, drawn up 
by myself, of the looses suffered by the Arabs from 
lions, might interest the reader, and I accordingly 
give them as a conclusion to the chapter. 

The duration of the lion's existence is from thirty 
to forty years. He destroys an annual value of six 
thousand francs (240/.), in horses, mules, oxen, 
camels, and sheep. TaTdng the average of the 
lion's life at thirty-five years, each lion costs the 
Arab two hundred and ten thousand francs (8400/.). 
The thirty lions at present existing in the province 
of Constantine, and who will be replaced by others 

* The Arabs, whose language is so rich in comparisons, have 
only one word for the roarn^ of the hon. The word is rad — 
thunder. 
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coming from the regency of Tunis or Morocco, cost 
annual y a hundred and eighty thousand francs 
(7200/.^. In the districts where I generally hunt, 
the Aral), who pays five francs a year to the state, 
pays fifty to the lion. 

^The natives have cleared more than half Algeria 
of its wood, in order to get rid of these injurious 
animals. 0 

The French authorities, wishing to put a stop 
to these fires, which threaten the woods and forests 
with entire destruction, impose a fine on all Arabs 
who commit these acts of incendiarism. 

What is the result ? The Arabs subscribe toge- 
ther to pay the fines, and the fires continue as“ 
before. 

This will continue to be the case as long as the 
government neglects to protect the population 
„ against the lions, as in France we are protected 
against the wolves, who are far from being equally 
destructive The principal characteristics of the 
lion are idleness, impassibility, and audacity. As 
to his magnanimity, I will only say, with the Arab 
proverb, “ When thou startest on a journey, go not 
alone, and arm thyself as if thou wert destined to 
meet the lion," 
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CHAPTER II. 

L#ON HUNTING AMONG TIIE ARABS. 

The Arabs, Laving much to suffer from the ravages 
committed by the lion oif their flocks, have had to 
take measures for protecting themselves. 

Since experience has taught them that a man 
depending upon his gun alone is more likely to be 
destroyed himself than to destroy the lion, they 
^oppose cunning to the audacity of the animal, 
which, from an over-confidence *in its strength, 
often falls into the snares which are laid for it. 

It is true, the gun always comes in after the 
snare ; but it is only when the lion can no longer 
attack his enemies that they overwhelm him with 
their bullets. 

Before speaking of the tribes which at long in- 
tervals kill a lion in opeik fight, and of the manner 
in which they accomplish their end, I think it best 
to make known those means of destruction, the 
execution of which does not involve the slightest 
danger to the man. 

I will place in the first rank the ditch ( zoubia , 
as the Arabs call it), by means of which the 
greater part of the skills brought into our markets 
have been obtained. 
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As I begap this work with a chapter on the 
manners and habits of the lion, I will only speak 
of them ^ now with brevity, for the better com pre- 
hension of that which follows. 

In order to avoid the neighbourhood of the lions, 
always inhabit the most woody mountains, the 
Arabs keep away from these mountains with their 
tents and flocks during the spring, summer, and 
autumn. 

As the lion does not go out until dusk in search 
of his food, it follows that during the three sea- 
sons in which the nights arc short the farms or 
douars, established at eight or ten leagues 1 distance 
from the mountains, have nothing to fear from this 
animal, who is accustomed co go back to his lair 
at break of day. 

However, as each tribe has its territory limited, 
*there are but few who can go to so great a dis- 
tance from the dangerous mountains, so that the 
losses are sustained by certain of the tribes, while 
hose next them are left in peace. 

At the beginning of winter, all the inhabitants 
jtre obliged to approach the mountains, as much to 
obtain shelter for their flocks as to be able to pro- 
vide themselves with wood. 

It is at this season that the lions, whose appe- 
tr Ws are sharpened by the cold, luxuriate at the 
6 ipense of the tribes in general. 

Ju the districts where this dangerous animal is 
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generally found, the Arabs, too lazy to work them- 
selves, make the Kabyles come^ and foi* a very 
moderate sum dig a ditch, upwards of ten yards in 
depth, and from four*to five yards broa<f, shaped 
like a well, and narrower at the orifice than at the 
base. TJliis ditch is always "dug in the midd^i of 
the site to be occupied by the douart during fche 
winter season. The tents are set up in a circular 
form around the ditch — the ditch, however, being 
always at a certain distance from, and on higher 
ground than, the centre of the circle. 

The douar having been surrounded by a hedge, 
two or three yards high, the ditch becomes con- 
cealed altogether fronuthe outside. In order that 
the cattle may not fall into the ditch during the 
night, care is takeja to hem it in from the lower 
ground with a round hedge, which extends to the 
tents on either side. 

At the approach of night the flocks and herds 
are driven in, and the keepers take care to place 
them as near as possible to the ditch, from which, 
as we have before said, "they are protected by the 
hedge below it. 

The lion, who for his greater convenience always 
clears the exterior hedge from the high ground, 
approaches the douar, hears the noise of the cattle, 

* Douar cannot be translated either into English or French. 
It i&a collection of tents, varying from ten to twenty. 
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at the same time recognising their presence by his 
scent — -for lie 1 is now only a few yards' distance 
from them — takes a spring, and falls roaring into 
the ditch, where he/ will be insulted an cf mutilated : 
he, the emblem of strength and courage, whose 
irnoosing voice caused alike the mountain and 
tly7 plain tq tremble, will die a miserable death, 
assassinated by cowards, by women, and by chil- 
dren. 

As he clears the hedge, the sleeping keepers are 
trampled under foot by the frightened herd, and 
a moment afterwards the douar rises en masse . 

The women utter shrieks of joy, the men fire off 
their guns to announce file f vent to the neighbour- 
ing douars ; children and dogs make a demoniacal 
hubbub ; the universal joy almost reaches delirium, 
and every one takes part in it, because every one 
has some private loss to avenge. 

* Whatever be the hour of the night, there is an 
end to sleep. 

Fires are lighted, the men slaughter the sheep, 
the women prepare the couscoussou — there will be 
feasting until day. 

During this period the lion, who has at first made 
some prodigious bounds in order to escape from 
the ditch has at length become resigned. 

Tie hears all the noise, all those voices ; he has 
understood that he is lost, that he will die a shame- 
ful death, unable to defend ^himself; but he will 
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receive the insults and the bullets without a com- 
plaint and without a shudder. # • 

Befgre dawn the Arabs from the neighbourhood, 
summoned by the report of i4ie guns, gftrive in 
numbers, lest they should lose a portion of the 
spectacle # to which they have been summoned, f 
They are accompanied by their wives, children, 
and dogs. ^ V 

It is so pleasant to see the sufferings of an enemy 
from whom there is no longer anything to fear, 
and who may be at length struck with impunity ! 

The most remarkable thing in these cases is, 
that the women and children, but the women above 
‘ aM, are the most inveterate and the most cruel. 

Does this proceed from the barbarity of the Arab 
women, or from a. sense of weakness natural to 
women? I cannot say. But I am pleased to 
think that our French ladies would act very dif- 
ferently, and I hope that some would be found 
among them who would implore mercy for the 
lion, if only to see him attacked on coming out of 
the ditch; but in that case openly, loyally, and 
face to & 2 e. 


In the meanwhile the day, so impatiently looked 
for, arrives, and the boldest men remove the 
hedge which surrounds the lower side of the ditch, 
so as to see the lion at a closer distance, and to 
judge of the animal's |ex and strength. 

As the harm he has done has been in propor- 
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ticn to his strength, his punishment must be the 
same. “ 

If It be a lioness, or a young lion, the first 
person^ who get view retire with a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

if it be a male lion, full grown ajnd with a 
complete irane, then the gestures are frantic ; 
-%vcry one rushes forward, the news spreads from 
mouth to mouth, and the spectators who are at 
the edge of the ditch must stand firm, so as not 
to be precipitated into it by the impatient crowd 
behind. 

After the general curiosity has been satisfied, 
and every one has hurled his stone and his impre- 
cations at the noble animal^ the men approach with 
their guns, and fire upon him until he* gives no 
sign whatever of life. 

Generally, after he has received some ten bullets 
without moving and without complaining, the lion 
raises majestically his magnificent head to cast a 
look of contempt upon the Arabs, who have now 
aimed their last shots at him, and then lies down 
to die. 

Long afterwards, when they are quite sure that 
he is dead, some of the men let themselves down 
into the ditch by means of cords, taking with them 
a net strong enough to support the weight of the 
lion- .and the male, when full grown, does not 
weigh less than six hundred ^pounds. * 
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Ropes are fastened to a winfftass which is pre- 
pared for this special purpose, and f&stened into 
the ground outside the dkch. The stronger ^nen 
of the party work at it, afid hoisUup the cai^ase of 
the lion, together with the men who have gone 
down into Jhe ditch. • 

After this operation (always very Jong^ has beerw 
terminated, the mothers take each a small piece of ^ 
the animal’s heart, and give it their male children 
to eat, in order to render them strong and cou- 
rageous. 

They take away as much as possible of the mane, 

in order to make amulets of it, which are supposed 

to have the same effect. , Then, when the skin has 

been removed and the iiesh divided, each family 

' * 

goes back to its respective douar, where, in the 
evening, beneath the tents, the event of the day 
will for a long time be the favourite story with 
every one. 

After the ditch I must speak of the ambush or 
mclbeda. 

There are two Kinds of melbeda — the ambush 
under ground, and the ambush in the tree. 

In the first a hole is dug, about a yard deep 
and three or four wide. After placing trunks of 
trees over it, and covering them with heavy stones, 
the whole is strewed over with the earth dug out 
of the ground, except in a few places on one side, 
wher# holes are left for*the men to shoot through, 
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and an opening on \he other, which forms the door 
to th« cavefn, and which is closed from thc^inside 
by Ifieans of a piece of rock. # 

Anlbushes of #this kifid are constructed on the 
edge of some path which the lion frequents. 

As it would be difficult to hit the apimal while 
n motion, the Arabs generally kill a boar, and 
- place the carcase in the path opposite the loop- 
holes. When the lion stops to examine the boar's 
flesh, the men in the ambush all fire at once. 

It seldom happens that the animal is brought 
down. 

Generally, after receiving several bullets, he 
bounds in the direction of the ambush, over which 
he passes without suspecting that the enemy is con- 
cealed beneath him. Then, ^fter having worn out 
his strength in furious bounds in every direction, 
he makes for the nearest wood and disappears. 

Sometimes the Arabs who have lain in ambusli 
for the lion call upon the tribe to follow' him by 
the traces of his blood, and kill him. But as in 
this case there is always some casualty, they 
generally give up the pursuit, and let him either 
get cured of the wounds which he has received, or 
die quietly in his lair. 

The ambush in the tree is arranged in the same 
way as the other, with the exception, of course, 
of the stones and earth. These are replaced by 
branches, which entirely conceal the men wh® fire. 
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A tree in the immediate vicinity or a path is 
chosen, and the men hide thcmselves’in the^rnid- 
dle of^it. «. ** ^ 

These two sorts of ambushes aje generally kept 
up from one year to another, and are made use of 
by several generations. It happens however, some- 
times, that when a lion has killed an ox pr a horse^ 
in the neighbourhood of a douar, the Arabs con- 
struct a melbeda in all haste, so as to kill the ani- 
mal in case of his coming back the following night. 
In most cases this trouble is taken for nothing ; for 
the lion, too delicate to return to his meal of the 
previous evening, goes in quest of food to another 
spot, leaving the brokcq victuals, with a disdain 
which becomes him^ to .the hyenas, jackals, and 
vultures. 

T 

TIIE TRIBES WHICH HUNT THE LION. 

In the province of Constantine there are three 
sections of tribes who kill, at their own peril, some 
of the lions who come among them, although they 
nevertheless do not attend to the prayers of the 
other sections, their neighbours, when they in their 
turn are decimated by one of these animals. 

These sections are the Ouled-meloul, of the 
Heractah; the Ouled-cessi, of the tribe of the 
Segnia; and the Chegatma, a foreign section es- 
tablished for the last fifty years in the district of 
Ain-^eida. ' 

As the act of killing a lion is only courageous in 
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so far as the person attacking it is exposed to the 
teeth* and claws of the animal, and as in mv eyes 
the*’ manner in which the Ouled-meloul gild the 
Oulei$-cessi behave gives ’ them a gteat superiority 
over the Chegatma, I shall not speak of the latter 
jjntil I have disposed of the two former. 
f The T Onled- melon] muster about eighty guns. 
The Ouled-cessi are of nearly the same strength. 
When the arrival of a lion in the vicinity of either 
of these tribes lias been made known, either by the 
destruction of the cattle, or by his own roaring, 
the news is taken from douar to douar, in spite of 
which, however, the sheep fall victims to the 
animal's voracity for some eight or ten days before 
he is attacked.' 

It is only when the ravages committed by the 
lion are beginning to be felt, and that he does not 
appear disposed to quit the place, that a rendez- 
vous is fixed* upon for the huntsmen to meet at, 
previously to hunting him down. 

Assemblies of this kind, in which I hate often 
taken part, are full of* interest for a person who 
understands the language of the natives, and the 
gravity of the object with which they have met. 

Instead of inside a beautiful court-yard shaded 
by oaks, or outside a shooting-box (which are the 
most general places of rendezvous for huntsmen 
and sportsmen in France) , here the meeting takes 
place around a fire which iS lighted at the foot of a 
mountain. 
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Instead of handsome equipages and brilliant 
uniforps, fifty men arrive on foot whose 1 cos- 
tumes all together are not worth the livery of a 
gamekeeper. ** 

Each of them carries a gun on his shoulder, a 
pistol and aayataghan in his belt, and, on arriving', 
takes his seat by the fire. ^ 

A dozen dogs, with long.coarse hair and repul- 
sive physiognomies, hang about the sportsmen, 
and, by way of passing the time, tear one another 
to pieces, without the masters doing anything to 
prevent them. 

At one of these meetings I saw a dog throttled 
ahd devoured by the others without a single one of 
the Arabs present condescending to quit his place 
in the assembly ; it is true that this occurred at 
the most critical moment, and just as information 
was being received of two male and full-grown 
lions, whom the “ outlookers ” had discovered. 

The arrival of the men who have been intrusted 
with the task of beating up the wood is always at- 
tended with much interest. 

- If a stag, a wolf, or a wild boar had to be hunted, 
with one bullet they would be soon disposed of. 

This is to be an affair with an animal which 
unites in itself the strength of forty men, armed 
with teeth and claws, the effect of which every 
member of the assembly|lias been in a position to 
pbscrfe, and of which several have had personal 
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experience, \yhen, riddled with bullets and expiring, 
the lion, in spite of their efforts, has still held to 
the body of one of their relations or friends. 

Although the a Arab is not of a demonstrative 
disposition, it is easy to judge at this period of the 
Vilouivof each man, and the manner i.i which he 
will behaVfe during the fight. 

I must do them the justice to say, that even 
among the youngest — and some of them are beard- 
less — no boasters are found. 

The reason of this is found in the fact that every 
one has to risk his life, and that those who are 
considered incapable of doing so are excluded from 
the assembly,,, and stop *at home in the douar, 
where they are made the object of the women's 
pleasantries, and subsequently of their imprecations, 
if, as generally happens, the lion be not vanquished 
without making a few victims. 

As soon as the men who have reconnoitred the 
animal have made their report as to its sex, age, 
and the situation of its lair (which can be deter- 
mined by the foot-marks), the measures are taken 
for at once attacking it. 

With this view the outlookers retire from the 
assembly in company with some of the old, white- 
bearded fathers of the tribe, who on this occasion 
display all the energy of their youth. 

After a long deliberation, in which each person 
gives his opinion as to the mode of attack,' 1 some 
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decision is unanimously agreed to, which has then 
only to be executed by the entire assembly without 
further commentary. 0 % 

Having flashed and loacled their guns witSl the 
greatest care, five or six Arabs, chosen from among 
^Uie strongest of the party; are s£nt up to thec^est#* 
of the mountains, in order to follow eptfry ma- * 
nceuvre of the lion, from the first attack until his 
death, and to correspond with their companions 
by means of certain well-known signs, which are 
simple enough to the natives, but enigmatical, 
and indeed incomprehensible, to Europeans who 
do not possess the key to them. 

When the men of the watch have reached their 
posts of observation, the nest of the band put them- 
selves in motion, preceded by the outlookers, and 
climb the steeps which arc to bring them into the 
vicinity of the lion's lair. 

As the young lions and the lionesses with their 
cubs do not act precisely in the same way as the 
full-grown lions, and as, in order to understand 
these lion hunts thoroughly, it would be necessary 
to have a special account of each, I will suppose 
that a full-grown lion has been heard of, he being 
more difficult and dangerous to deal with than the 
younger lions, or even than the lioness with her 
cubs. If in other kinds of sport it be true that 
g.u animal properly attacked is always taken, it is 
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also true, in the case of the lion, that upon the 
manner of fhe attack much of the success depends. 
11 Bn turning the lion’s position, the hunter has, of 
course, a thousand reasons for avoiding the rock 
or tree under which the animal may be reposing. 

, ( ^hen the hungers have succeeded,, in getting 
within g uishot of the supposed lair, they “ turn ” 
it so as to command it from the high ground, and 
stop directly they command the position, observing 
throughout their operations the greatest silence. 

As the lion’s sense of hearing is very, delicate, it 
sometimes happens that he hears the steps of the 
hunters, or the rolling of some stone which has 
been displaced from the side of the mountain. In 
this case he rises and walks in the direction of 
the sound. If one of the “men of the watch ” 
perceive him, he takes the skirt of his burnous in 
liis right hand, and hoists it before him, which 
means, * I see him” 

One of the huntsmen from the group then 
stands forward, and puts himself in communica- 
tion with him, shaking his burnous from right to 
left, which signifies, “ Where is he ? and What is 
he doing ? ” 

Tf the lion is still, the “ man of the watch ” 
raises the skirts of his burnous to his head, then 
lets them tall, and walks a few steps forward, re- 
peating the same signal, which may be translated 
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by, “ He is motionless in front of you, and at some 
distance ” . 

If thd lion walks to the right or left, the man 
walks in the same direction, shaking his burnous 
either from left to right or from right to left. 

‘ Finally, #if the animal proceeds in the cHjpwetftBi 
of the hunters, the “ man of the watc Mr” places > 
himself exactly opposite them, shakes his burnous 
violently, and cries with all his might, Aou 
likourn ! ” (“ Take care ! ”) 

At this signal the hunters draw themselves up 
in a line, if possible against a rock, so that their 
position may not be turned. 

' Woe to him who has not heard tfce cry of “Aou 
likoum/ ,f in sufficient time, and has stopped at 
some distance from his comrades. 

As soon as the lion perceives him he will bound 
towards him ; and whatever be the 0 presence of 
mind exhibited by the man, whether he take to 
his heels in order to gain a rock or a tree, or 
whether he wait firmly to fire at the lion point 
blank, he is in either case lost, unless by some 
providential chance his shot kill the lion on the 
spot. 

The tactics of the affair are as simple as possible. 
The thing is, to oppose to the lion’s teeth and jdaws 
an equivalent number of guns; but, in order to 
make the contest equal^it is necessary that these 
guns •should act all together, one supporting t 1 \ 


i. 
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other, and that each' combatant should be inacces* 
_sible «to feaf, and ready to sacrifice his life to pro- 
‘ tcct^that of his neighbour. 

Wftsn the hunters havc^beeu able to get together 
with their backs to a rock, the lion passes majesti- 
et’^yJip f r unt of tlfein, in hopes that his presence 
^ will caus^ dismay in their ranks, in which case he 
leaps upon the disorganized party, which is put to 
flight, leaving one or two in the power of the 
enemy. 

If no one moves, and the lion eanwbt detect the 
least hesitation among the hunters, he advances 
with suppressed growls to within twenty or thirty 
yards of the guns, which are pointed at him. This 
is the decisive moment. Upon the word of one of 
the oldest of the party each man fires, throws aside 
his gun, and rushes upon tlje lion with his pistol 
or yataghan. 

To European sportsmen it will appear astonish- 
ing that thirty shots, fired at twenty yards* dis- 
tance, will not always suffice to kill an animal 
which presents its side ■ for a target. This is the 
case, however, six times out of ten. 

The lion is so tenacious of life, that whatever be 
the number of balls which strike him, he does not 
dyg at once, unless his heart or brain have been 
touched. 

However, if he has been knocked down by the 
shower of bullets, before he can get up all the 
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hunters are upon him, some armed with pistols, 
the others with weapons rff steel, shooting and 
striking as fast as they caw, and leaving genefaBJ^ 
a few strips oT their flesh on the % claws of Ae ex- 
piring lion. 

The nearer the' lion is to death the more^gpj 
gerous it is to approach him. Thus, if the 
battle is going on, but before he has been wounded, . 
he reaches one of the hunters, he contents himself 
with upsetting him, as an obstacle in his way, and 
the man, if he be covered with a 'good burnous, may 
get off with a few scratches of an unimportant 
character. 

. If he has already received one or more bullets, 
he kills or mutilates th^ man he happens to get 
hold of; often, indeed, he takes him in his mouth 
and carries him along, shaking him as he goes, 
until he perceives other hunters, whom he attacks 
in their turn. • 

But if, when grievously wounded — mortally 
wounded, for instance — he can get hold of a man, 
he inflicts on him all the horrible tortures to which 
the cat subjects the mouse. One of the most 
courageous of the band — generally some relative of 
the unfortunate prisoner — approaches the lion 
singly, to fire straight into his brain, for to fire from 
a distance would only be to endanger the life of the 
man. The other hunters remain about twenty 
yards behind. If the ft on’s strength be exhausted. 
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lie crushes the head of his victim just as the barrel 
of tlier gun is being pointed towards* his ear. Then 
*rie broads his eyes, and awaits his death. 

Buirif the animal be still capable of action, he 
hastens to kill the hunter who is in his power, in 
o^dei^to bound upon the rash man who has come 
to his aSt Stance. 

, As I hate shown, the position of the man who 
advances to give the coup-de-gr&ce is most dan- 
gerous; for, as the lion remains tying down on 
the body of his victim, it is impossible to tell in 
what state he really is ; and although he may be 
approached w J h impunity until the barrel of the 
gun is at his very ear, the hunter, before he has 
time to fire, may be knocked down and torn to 
pieces in spite of the guns at only a few yards dis- 
tance. 

The Arabs, when such a case as the latter one 
occurs, generally select one man to fire upon the 
lion, because, whenever they have appointed more, 
confusion has arisen, and it has often happened 
that the bullets aimed at r the lion have hit the man 
.beneath him. 

Although the man may be a corpse before the 
last shots arc fired, it is always painful to discover 
thjjk he has been struck by his own party, and one 
is often inclined to think that, if he had not been 
hit by an ill-directed bullet* his life might have 
been saved. * * » 
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So often has regret been occasioned by occur# 
rences of this kind, that it has now* become the 
general^custom to send forward only one madron* 
this honourable mission.* ^ • 

I say honourable, because the man who accom- 
1 ‘pieties it # with the necessary* courage and conv 
posure is, in my opinion, a man capable of exe- 
cuting the highest deeds without shrinlnng. 

The preceding cases, however, seldom occur when 
one of the men on the watch has signalled to the 
assembled hunters that the lion is advancing to- 
wards them. 

Very often the animal is lying down in his lair, 
which is always a thickly covered spot, where, un- 
less he get up on hearing the hunters approach, it 
is impossible to see him. 

He must then be attacked in his stronghold, 
and taken by assault, as the Arabs say. Whatever 
be the boldness of these men, who face death with 
so much courage, I must say that it is only at the 
last extremity, and when they cannot do otherwise, 
that they decide to attack* the lion in his den. 

When they have arrived at the confines of the 
wood in which the animal lies concealed, supposing 
the men of the watch not to have discovered his 
whereabouts, they utter loud cries, mingled with a 
thousand insults, which, in their opinion, must 
force the lion to appea^. 

It he pretend to be deaf, they challenge him in 
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£ more direct manner, by sending . bullets flying 
about his he&d. Thes& manoeuvres sometimes last 
^SfifCfral hours, *and the "longer they are cqptinued 
the grater appears the disinclination of the hun- 
ters to attack. They know by experience that a 
lion who remains dftaf to shouts and sfcots knq.ws*® 
what it all means, that he has been hunted already, 
and that cfcisequently he will this time wait for his 
enemies in the thickest part of the forest, and then 
spring upon them. It is easy to understand that 
such a prospect as this causes some hesitation, 
above all on the part of those who have already 
experienced the effects of the lion's clutches. 

While the Arabs,, some. sitting down, the others 
standing, on th*e edge of the wood, are discussing 
and shouting in the most violent manner, I will 
invite the reader to accompany me into the lion's 
stronghold. . 

Berifeath a dark thick arch, formed by wild olive 
trees, entwined closely together, the lion has ar- 
ranged several convenient compartments, which 
he inhabits in turn, according to the weather and 
season. 

Hither he returns every morning, about day- 
break, from his nocturnal excursions, to sleep and 
to digest the prey which he has devoured during 
the night. 

Before the arrival of the hjmters, the lion, curled 
up like a cat, has been enjoying a profound sl$ep. 
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At the first sound which meets his ear he opens 
his eyes, without raising his head : ms the jio'/se 
becomes louder he stretches himself but on his 
paws to listen. • 

At the first “ hourrah ” of the hunters, he 
* -“jumps up^as if moved by a« spring, and, after 
shaking his mane vigorously, replies by a terrible 
roar to the shouts of the imprudent pj^sons who 
have ventured to disturb* his rest. At the first 
report which echoes through, the woods, at the 
hissing of the first bullet which glances off^from 
one branch to another among the trees surround- 
ing his habitation, the lion rushes furiously out 
•of his den to explore the immediate neighbour- 
hood. # • 

The shouts, the shrieks, the threats of the Arabs 
reach his ear, and he pauses to listen, trembling 
with anger and impatience. A nervous movement, 
which runs through his entire bedy, expresses 
what the noble animal experiences before the con- 
flict. lie remembers that one day, at the same 
hour, his sleep was troubled by similar shouts, and 
that, too impatient to correct the insolence of those 
who had dared to attack his stronghold, he rushed 
forth, and met with a shower of bullets, which per- 
forated his body. 

So that, whatever provocation he may receive, 
lie will restraiu himself until the proper moment 
has^ arrived. He walks in an agitated manner 
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round his lair, now pausing to listen, now raising 
liiuiself up an his hind legs against a tree, which 
«hd*&n twines with his powerful paws, and mutilates 
with J^is teeth and claws, as if it Were a living 
enemy. 

This is what is going on in the wood while the-® 
hunters, certain now that the lion will not come 
out, have Opened a council in order to decide whe- 
ther they shall attack or retreat. I must say at 
once that the party seldom breaks up without at 
least one attack being made, if only to avoid the 
raillery of the women, and to save the honour of 
the expedition, by having one of the party either 
killed or wounded, which is always sufficient to 
justify a retreat: 

In councils of this kind the old men, as might 
be expected, are much more prudent than the 
young. 

I remember- an incident, in illustration of this, 
which occurred in February, 1850, when I was 
invited by the Ouled-cessi to hunt two lions who 
had established themselves in their territory. 

Hearing they were about to hunt with a French- 
man who killed lions entirely by himself, all the 
members of the tribe had arrived, in accordance 
with the invitation addressed to them. 

The lions were concealed beneath a little cluster 
of trees, through which we could see them from 
time to time while the council was being held. 
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Although I had resolved beforehand not to ac- 
cept the assistance of the Quled -cession the attack, 

I was very glad the council took place, for tluftsake 
of witnessing such a thing, and also because I 
wished to show them what could*be effected by the 
will of a dog of a Christian . • 

* Before 0 sending them to the post of observation 
which I destined for them when I \$shed to be 
left alone, I allowed the? discussion to be opened, 
and the old men to commence speaking, as if I 
intended to act in concert w ith them. 

The discussion was long and very noisy. The 
old men wished me to go in front, at two or three 
paces before the main body, which was to be 
formed in one line, the men standing shoulder to 
shoulder together. The young men, indignant at 
this proposition, wished to go first, placing me 
between them and the old men, who would thus 
form a reserve in case of the lions Snaking a hole 
in the first rank. 

While the debate was for a moment interrupted 
by a laughable incident which diverted the at- 
tention* of the company from the lions, I remarked 
by my side an old man and his son — a youth of 
from fifteen to sixteen, who alone took no part in 
the mirth of the assembly. 

u My son,” said the father, “ you know you are 
my only child, that I am getting old, and that if 
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apy misfortune happened to you I should die of 
grief.” ° v 

^ Hm I not a* man?” Replied the youth. 

you are a man/* returned i:he parent, 

“ and I am proud* that you are of my blood. But 
your brother also was a man, and nevertheless he , 
was killed here last year in this very mountain*; 
and I was present, I his father, and could do 
nothing to save him. The lion is terrible, my 
child. When he charges he is terrible. The eye 
of man becomes troubled in looking at that of the 
lion, his hand trembles because his heart beats too 
fast, and even if the shot be well aimed, in spite of 
the agitation of the eye and the heart, it wounds ( 
but docs not kill the animal, for it takes many 
balls to kill one lion?” 

“But, my dear father, if you did not wish me to 
burn a cartridge to-day, why did you consent to 
bring me to the assembly, from which I cannot 
retire at present.” 

“I permitted you to come, first of all because I 
did not know that we should have two lions in- 
stead of one, which makes the day doubly dan- 
gerous, and also because you have long wanted to 
see the lion-killer y and I knew that the tribe had 
taken up arms in order to meet him. Stop,” 
continued the old man, “ there he is close to you ; 
look at him now as much as you please, so that you 
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may be able to tell your mother and the people at 
the douar what he is like^ then, whfen yoruhave 
seen him sufficiently we will go away.” At these* 
words “ we will go away,” the youth replied in a 
deliberate tone : “ You go away, father, if you 
•^like, but I must stop ; for i# he saw me going 
away he would think 1 was afraid ; and I wish to 
show him that I am a child of the Ces^L” 

The father, seeing that the child’s resolution 
could not be shaken, tried other means. “Come,” 
said he, “ you have wished me for a long while to 
buy you that mare. Well, to-morrow I promise 
you shall have it.” 

• “What would be thc^use of the mare to me,” 
replied the young man, haughtily* “ if, as I went 
by on it people said, 'What a pity so fine an 
animal should be ridden by so timid a man? ' ” 

“ Well,” added the old man, as a last resource, 
“ besides the mare you shall have the girl you are 
so fond of for a wife.” 

This temptation shook the young man's deter- 
mination for an instant, but his hesitation was not 
long, and, drawing himself up with a grave and 
haughty air — 

“Father,” said he, “you know that in our 
country, and above all in our tribe, women despise 
a man who is only one in outward appearance. If 
I am of the tribe of the Ouled-cessi, and your son, 
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the woman I love, and who is to be my wife, 
must esteem him who n to be everything to her ; 
she must be proud of hi\n. This is all I can say, 
father?' If you will not let me take part in the 
hunt to- day, if you force me to pass for a coward 
ip the eyes of evefy one, not only will I refuse 
the mare and the girl, but I must quit your tent 
and go aw£7 to hide my shame far from the eyes 
of my tribe.” 

Whether it proceed from the education of these 
semi-savages, or from the circumstances among 
which they live, I think the reader will agree with 
me that such courage on the part of a beardless 
young man is a fine trait, and that, when the hunt 
is a dangerous one, the company of such a person 
is not to be despised. 

I put an end to the scene by assuring the fa- 
ther that there would be no fatal termination to tta 
day,^nd by edmplimenting the son on his courage. 
Then I informed the assembly of the decision I had 
taken, and invited the young man to stand by me 
and hold my second carbine, by doing which he 
was sure to gain a certain amount of consideration. 
The Arabs had scarcely left the scene of discussion 
for the post of observation which I had assigned to 
them, when one of the two lions came out of the 
thicket and advanced towards me. The second 
one followed him at a distance of about fifty paces. 
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I was seated on a rock which commanded tliQ 
position, and which was reached bjf a series of 
ledges. a ' * 

The Arab was by my sMe; I loaded my Define* 
carbine and cocked it ; I also cocked the other car- 
bine, and Jeft it in the hands the young mai^ 
telling him not to give it to me until I had dis- 
charged both my barrels. J 

The first lion, having leaped on to the lower 
ridge of the rock, halted. I was about to press 
the trigger, when he turned towards his com- 
panion. 

This movement presented his right shoulder to 
*ne so completely that I # did not hesitate. 

I fired, and he fell with a roar; made an effort 
to rise, and again fell. He had both shoulders 
broken. 

The second lion was already at the foot of the 
rock, with his tail flying in the air.* He received 
the first shot a little at the back of the shoulder, at 
about ten yards distance from his companion ; he 
fell, rose again, and with an immense bound 
reached the very rock where I was standing. 

To take the carbine from the hands of the Arab, 
aim at the lion’s temple, fire, and kill him at four 
yards distance was, thanks to St. Hubert, my 
patron saint, the work of less time than it takes me 
to describe it. 

V 

* * Devisme is a celebrated Parisian gunsmith. 
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The coup-de-grace was given to the first animal, 
and $11 was Over. * 

« And now, without an'y further digression, let us 
go bfcrk to the council, which we supposed to be 
discussing as to how they should attack the lion in 
his lair. * 

After numerous words and gestures, which end in 
nothing, tl{,e old men are always influenced by the 
young, aud it is decided that they shall attack at 
once, and the best way they caii.” 

Each man takes off his burnous, which he hangs 
up on a tree, and his shoes, if he happen to have 
any; and the entire band, clothed only in their 
shirts, which come down to their knees, enter the 
wood by an opening tbrpugli which the lion ap- 
pears to have passed. 

It is essential to follow the foot-prints of the 
lion without losing sight of them for an instant, 
so a^to keep the animal always in front. 

As the thickness of the wood is such that two 
men cannot walk together through it, the head of 
the column is generally taken by some hair-brained 
young fellow w r ho finds himself for the first time 
at such an entertainment, and cannot be prevented 
from exposing himself. 

•Whenever they arrive at an open place in the 
wood, the hunters take advantage of it to re- 
assemble and form in a line, when* they again 
challenge the lion to battle, heaping upon him all 
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the most offensive epithets of the Mussulman 
vocabulary. The noble animal, in orSer to Iftive a 
more certain vengeance for these insults, goes far*** 
ther back into the woocT, and w£^ts there iJCietly 
until the moment for action has arrived. 

^ JFlie pa^y continue their nftrch, led as before 
by the young man, who stops suddenly, and says to 
those who are following him, “ The lidti is not by 
himself, for here are the steps of another lion, 
who appears to me to be larger than the one we 
are following.” 

At the same time one of the outlookers advances, 
and decides that the tracks are the same, but that 
•the lion has left his usual habitation : that he has 
come to the point at which they are stopping, 
and has sought another resting place. In fact, 
there is a cross road, and it is difficult to know 
which way the animal has gone. One leads to 
the right, the other to the left, which one has he 
taken ? 

It is difficult to decide, for both paths are so 
newly trodden that the aftiinal must have been at 
the junction the moment before the arrival of the 
hunters. 

The situation ib a dangerous one, and the party 
go back to the open space in order to deliberate, 
while a few of them keep a vigilant watch. 

To begin with, the |)ld men suggest a retreat, 
promising to return the next day with some learned 
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man, some marabout,* who will conjure away the 
lion find free the country from him. 

Others propose lighting a fire at the entrance 
of tfie'wood, in prder to collect reinforcements. 

However, the majority are in favour of the 
attack, and discuss the mode of making it. ire 
they all to follow the same track, or divide them- 
selves into two parties ? After having examined the 
different chances of success belonging to the two 
methods, the council adopts the latter, and they all 
rise to proceed to the formation of two bodies of 
attack. 

This operation is as curious as it is ill-conceived. 

Instead of dividing the attacking party into two 
equal bodies, and putting a certain number of 
vigorous and skilful men into each, as we should 
do, the Arabs divide themselves by douar, by tent, 
and by family, so that if there were thirty men 
present altogether in one group, there would be 
twenty guns, while the other would only have half 
the number, and yet the ten men, in spite of their 
inferiority in number, and°sometimes also in courage, 
might nevertheless be stronger than the twenty 
others, from being brothers, cousins, and near rela- 
tives, each one of whom could rely upon the other 
in the moment of danger. 

The two bands once formed, proceed together to 

i 

* A wise man, or magician. 
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the junction of the paths, each promising to come* 
to the support of the othe^r at the fifst shout, or 
the first shot. Each party follows the track of the* 
animal silently, stopping' every ngw and tlfffi to 
consult and listen. 

c £.fter proceeding some distarfbe, the right han<i 
come to a tree, the trunk of which lias been, as it 
were, ploughed up by the claws of the lf^n. 

The whole party come at once to a halt, in order 
to communicate With one another, and perhaps also 
to give the left band time to attack the lion if they 
have met him, or to come back if they have lost the 
track. 

. 13 ut the left band continue their march bravely 
and without the least hesitation ; for at their head 
is a stranger who h^s just joined 'them — the cele- 
brated Abdallah, who has only heard of the hunt 
at the last moment — this giant, who is always fore- 
most in the attack ; «who, when a man has been 
thrown to the ground by the lion, is always on the 
spot to liberate him or avenge him ; he who, when 
other men desert and a panic takes place, remains 
always at his post ; lie, finally, who after having 
fired all his shots and broken the blade of his 
yataghan on the head of a dying lion who was 
grasping a man in his clutches, has been seen to 
rush on the animal without the least hesitation, 
entwine him in his powerful arms, bite him, and 
aiio^ himself to be lacerated and mutilated, until 
^ s 
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•at last the animal received a bullet in the ear, be- 
tween himself and the body of his friend. 

Since I am speaking of episodes in hunting, and 
am nifcntioning a. man who can be taken as the 
'model of the knight without fear, if not without 
reproach, the reader must allow me tcx make him 
acquainted with an instance of pride on the part 
of my friend, who was as poor as Job, but proud 
of his real worth — of what he had done and of what 
he felt himself capable of doing. 

It was in the month of May, 1852. The troops 
of the province of Constantine were engaged in 

an expedition, under the orders of General M 

M , when an insurrection broke out in several 

places. 

General A was sent away from the main body 

with a few battalions, in order to stop the progress 
of tl*e insurrection, and to chastise the rebellious 
tribes. I was attached to fhis general, in order, 
under his command, to look after the Arabs. 
After five days' march wc arrived at the foot of a 
mountain in the district of the Haractah, which is 
called Sidi Reghis, and has the honour to be inha- 
bited by Abdallah, the charcoal man. 

As it was early, the general, who is one of the 
best and most ardent sportsmen of my acquaint- 
ance, expressed a desire to have a little shooting in 
the neighbourhood of the bi( ouac. I spoke to him 
of Abdallah, and asked whether he would like to 
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have him for a guide. Directly afterwards a man 
on horseback was sent to the spountain, ahd brought 
back Abdallah /ully equipped. 

After the customary salutations, J asked hidT if 
there were many hares in the neighbourhood. At 
tfiis^uestiofe he looked at me wfth an air of asto- , 
nishment, and, turning his back to me, walked to- 
wards a group of Arabs, who were squat^jpg down 
near my tent. IIc % soon returned, followed by one 
of them. 

“ Here/ 5 said he, pointing to the man, with a 
look of proud disdain, “ here is one of your hare 
men.” 

*“But yourself/ 5 I said, somewhat annoyed at 
what he had just done, “*you belong to the same 
place, and must know where hares are to be found.” 

“ I dwell iniithe mountains, and the hare dwells 
in the plain/ 5 he replied abruptly and in the same 
tone. * 

“ You know, then, that there are hare3 in the 
plain ? 55 I added. 

“All that I can tell you # is, that I only go down 
at night, either to see my mistress or to add an- 
other sheep to my flock : and if I meet with any 
animals in my path, they are certainly not hares.” 

As I was anxious to introduce him to the gene- 
ral, that lie might act f4 his guide, I stopped this 
conversation at once, anil took him into my tent. 

Outse there, we began to talk of lious, and when 
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he appeared in a suitable state to listen to me, I 
told him what I wished, him to do. I must confess 
that he only consented with regret, and that, in 
order not to compromise his reputation, he ma- 
naged so well that the general, who was in the 
habit of coming home with his bag fuy of ga,V&C, 
returned that day with it empty. 

I have j&ot seen Abdallah since that time ; but 
at the end of last July, in returning from an ex- 
cursion into the south, I stopped for a minute with 
the cheik of his section, and learned from him that 
in the course of the winter Abdallah had once 
more saved the life of one of the tribe, and had 
got the man off with the loss of only one leg. 

But while we are speaking of him and his prowess, 
the leader of the band, whom we left marching 
resolutely along the lions’ track, ^as arrived at 
its germination. 

A terrible roar proceeds from the wood at a few 
paces distance. 

“ On the grtmnd ! ” says a voice worthy of com- 
manding an army. “ On the ground, children of 
the Cessi ! remember that you are men, and that 
I am with you.” 

Immediately the band crouch together on the 
ground, grouping themselves as well as they can 
around their leader, and fifing with their guns 
to their shoulders until the lion makes his way 
through the wood aud approaches them. 
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It is a solemn moment. The hunters are only 
separated from the lion by t interval of a rfew 
paces, and yet they do not rfee one another. 

The lion haS stooped doVn like a cat, in ord<# to 
take a better spring, and to be more secure from 
brlj^ts. • 

The men are sitting, lying, or kneeling down, so 
close together that they might all be cohered with 
one burnous. Suddenly on*e of the hunters makes 
a sign with his hand, which means, “ I see him.” 
Iiis neighbour follows the direction of the hand, 
and repeats the signal. The whole party press for- 
ward to see the lion, and to fire at him all at once. 

. Unhappily it is too late ; The lion, finding he is 
discovered, falls on the band, crunches the head 
of one, deprives another of his eye, lacerates the 
shoulder of a third, and disappears with a bound 
back into the wood, without giving time for a shot 
to be fired. • 

Then the most deafening cries are raised ; such 
a hubbub is produced that nothing can be heard ; 
every one accuses his neighbour of being the cause 
of the catastrophe, and the unhappy wretch who 
has seen the lion first, if he has been neither killed 
nor wounded, is overwhelmed with abuse as if he 
had said to the lion, “ Come on ; this is just the 
time.” g 

In the meanwhile the fight body cannot, without 
disgrace, stop away any longer, and the men ac- 
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cordingly wend their way along towards the scene 
of fche disaster. # . ' 

A survey is made of the state of affairs; the list 
is * one dead and two wounded.” 

It is too bad, and things cannot end thus. What, 
without having fired a shot ! They mijst have tji'ur 
revenge ! Where is he ? And so the excitement 
goes on increasing until the warnings of the old 
men arc no longer attended to. 

All very fine, my friends ; you will not have to 
go far to find him, for he is coming back at full 
charge. 

You have shouted too loudly, you have affected 
his nerves ; so much the worse for you : the day 
has begun in an unfortunate manner, and will end 
in a still more unfortunate manner yet. 

Indeed the lion, irritated at the noise, and ex- 
cited by the blood which he has just shed, returns 
across the wood, roaring, breaking, upsetting every- 
thing in his way, and with uplifted head and open 
mouth falls upon the band, who this time arc not 
taken by surprise, and receive him with their shots 
fired point blank. 

The lion, riddled with balls, drops down in the 
middle of the party, and seizes with his mouth and 
claws everything within reach, biting and tearing 
away until he expires froip his previous wounds, or 
receives one more bullet %>r his coup-de-grace. 

After the death of the lion, the total amount of 
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casualties among the men is ascertained, and turns 
out to be “two killed aijd four woundod-^-two 
dangerously.” ' m 

With us the day would be looked upon m an 
unfortunate one. We should thmk more of the 
killed and grounded than of the* lion; but with the 
Arabs it is different. Except the near relatives of 
the victims, no one pays any attention to them. 

After having dragged the wounded persons into 
a corner, and propped them up somewhere in the 
vicinity of the dead, one or two of the party are 
sent to the nearest douar in order to get mules to 
carry them home. Then knives are drawn, and the 
.Arabs commence skinning the animal, shouting 
during the entire operation, and narrating to one 
another a hundred times the adventures of the day. 

As soon as the operation is concluded, and the 
mules have arrived, the hunters go down into the 
plain in the following order : — at the head walks 
the man who has given the lion the coup-de-grace , 
covered with the skin : next to him come the three 
mules. The first mule carries two of the wounded, 
who sit astride on the animal, one before the other; 
the second and third mules bear the two other 
wounded men, each of whom holds in his arms one 
of the victims, whom he carries before him astride 
like himself. * 

The body of the liotf| divided into quarters, forms 
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the centje of the corttye, and is carried on branches 
of tjjpes, which are lopped off for the purpose, 
w. When they arrive at the spot at which they must 
sepjv ate to gain their respective douats, the hunters 
are received in 'the midst of exclamations of joy 
and grief, by a crowd of men, women, and cljib 
dren, who have come towards them from all 
quarters. 

The m<& mix with the band of hunters, and 
hear all the details of the affair ; 4 the women weep 
or rejoice, according as those who are dear to them 
are dead, wounded, or safe and sound; the chil- 
dren, in spite of their terror, surround the man 
who is covered with ’the skin, and who walks about 
on all fours ambng the assembled persons, uttering 
Loud roars. Then when every one is hoarse from 
speaking, shouting, sobbing, or roaring, the party 
separates to begin again at the first opportunity. 

That is how lion hunting takes place, or rather 
did take place, among the Ouled-meloul and the 
Ouled-eessi. 

Let me explain myself. 

Before the taking of Algiers — that is to say, at 
the period when what is now called French Africa 
was in the power of the Turks, the beys of Constan- 
tine used to exempt these two sections from taxa- 
tion, and from other dues winch fell heavily on the 
rest of the tribes. f, 
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Besides this, they paid for the skins liberally, and * 
in proportion to the nilmbg- of men ^icrificed in 
obtaining th^m. These skins used to be sent to*' 1 
the pachas of 'Algiers, who forwarded them tc^Ehe 
sultan. 

^Since we^ have occupied this country; the chiefs e 
of these two sections have in vain called the atten- 
tion of the French authorities to the reasons which 
exempted them from imports : they have had to 
pay their rates and taxes like the other tribes. 

Besides this, when either one of these sections 
has offered the representatives of government 
the skin of a lion which they have just killed, 
the administrators, seeing nothing but the mere 
skin, without reflecting what it may have cost those 
who bring it, have given the ridiculous reward of 
fifty francs, as allowed by the state, telling the 
hunters to dispose as they thought best of their 
proffered gift. 0 

Then the hunters, hurt at being treated as deal- 
ers in skins, and estimating their blood at a higher 
value, have left the skin at the place, have laid it 
down, without a word, without a gesture have gone 
back proudly to their tents, and stowed away their 
guns in their cases. 

It is only at rare intervals, and when they have 
personally much to sufLr from the ravages of a lion 
among their flocks, tha* the Ouled-meloul and the 
Ouled-cessi now decide to attack one. 
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Several times during the last two or three years 
they have borne to feteh me from Constantine ; and 
when they have not found me, have allowed their 
fldbks to' be decimated (Turing an entire month, ra- 
ther than take up arms. 

I neither approve nor blame the cop duct of The 
French authorities towards these two sections ; but 
I think I^may be permitted, in a book on lion hunt- 
ing, to point out to the sporting world, to which I 
address myself, the many points in the disposition 
of these men which are really deserving of sym- 
pathy. 

Let us now speak of the Chegatma — the third 
section — about whom there is not much to say, al- 
though they formerly enjoyed the same privileges 
as the elder sections. 

The Chegatma form a little section which has 
detached itself from a Tunisian tribe of the same 
name. Th£y arrived in their present district some 
forty years since, in the retinue of a bey of Tunis, 
who laid siege to Constantine. 

When the cheik of this section calls his men to 
arms, he can collect about a hundred guns. 

The ceremonies which precede the attack are the 
same with the* Chegatma as with the Ouled-cessi 
and the Ouled-meloul. < t The hunters are always 
called together by means Y a ^ re J an d the fire is 
always lighted by the me* who have explored the 
wood. c 
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When the animal has been turned, the hunters 
surround him prudently and without noise,® and 
climb up tlm pines or oaks with which the threg' 1 
mountains are covered. # ** 

Every one being at his post, shouts are raised on 
JHfr sides ; #nd if the lion does hot show himself, $ 
few shots are fired. 

The animal, accustomed to deal wijh men and 
not with squirrels, and thinking, from the cries he 
has heard on every side, that the Arabs are sepa- 
rated, quits his retreat, and, with his eye glancing 
around, his ear low and quivering, and his tail 
stretched out, walks softly in the direction of some 
hawler, whom he intends to separate from the rest 
of the party. • 

Suddenly he hears close to him the sound pro- 
duced by a gun which misses fire. Without taking 
another step he crouches down and sounds with 
his piercing eye every bush, every stone capable of 
concealing a man. 

At the same moment his sight is obscured by a 
cloud of smoke, his ears 'are deafened by detona- 
tions and shouts in rapid succession ; his body qui- 
vers, leaps, and writhes like that of a serpent be- 
neath the bullets which pierce him. 

While he is lashing ^;mself furiously against the 
trees of the wood, th& hunters, inspired by the 
safety of their positimi, overwhelm him with bul- 
lets* and abuse, until perceiving one of them, the 
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lion rushes against the tree which protects the man 
frond his anger, and is killed at its foot. 

Unless in the case — a very rare one — in which 
an imprudent hunter has chosen a position not 
sufficiently elevated, the Chegatma dispose of their 
lions in the maurfer I have described*, that is r t^ 
say, without the least difficulty. 

As is sqen from the above, this mode of attacking 
the lion is quite devoid of interest. Accordingly 
the Chegatma are far from enjoying the popularity 
and esteem which the Ouled-meloul and the Ouled- 
cessi have generally obtained. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PANTHER HUNTING. 

The panther is found in* the three provinces of 
French Africa, between the sea-coast and the ranges 
of hills, but nearer the former than the latter. 
There are two varieties of the panther, similar as 
to the hide, but differing as regards size. 

# The larger kind is of about the size of a two-year 
old lioness : the other ip a third 'smaller. This 
animal has all the habits and cunning of the cat. 
Its disposition differs essentially from that of the 
lion, to which, in the first instance, it appears to 
bear some resemblance. * 

While the lion provides itself at the expense of 
the inhabitants, the panther lives upon the animals 
which it hunts down. • 

The lion goes down into the plain and boldly 
seizes an ox or a horse for its supper. The panther 
is afraid of leaving the wood even during the night ; 
and if it has been unabl^ to surprise either a wild 
boar, a jackal, or a har^ it will put up with a par- 
tridge, or a rabbit. . 
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, The voice of the lion can only be compared to 
thunder ; that of the panther resembles in a striking 
banner the bray of the mule. 

'jfins reminds me of a hunting episode, which ena- 
bled me to study the cry of this animal, and com- 
pare it with that of^ther wild beasts* , ^ 

It was the 16th of July, 1845. I had been sum- 
moned by the inhabitants of Mahouna (district of 
Ghelma) to free them from a family of lions, who 
had taken up their summer quarters with them, 
and were abusing the rights of hospitality. 

On my arrival in their district I received all the 
necessary information about their unwelcome 
guests, and ascertained that every night they came 
to quench their thirst in the waters of the Oucd- 
Cherf. 

I repaired immediately to the banks of the river, 
where I found not only the footprints of the ani- 
mals on the sand, but also their place of egress and 
ingress from and to the wood. The family was a 
large one, consisting of a father, mother, and three 
children, who were nearly full grown. I was stand- 
ing near the brook, in the midst of a dozen Arabs 
who had accompanied me. The track of the lions 
was at a few steps distance. 

According to the natives, the lion's lair was in 
an impenetrable stronghold a little to the side. 

Old Taieb, the chief of (die tribe, came to me, 
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took me by the arm, aud pointing to the foot 
prints on the sand, said, “ They are too maity. 
Let us go.” 

At this period, I had already passed more tbatf' 
a hundred nights alone and without Shelter in the 
op$n air : at one time seated in a ravine frequented 
by lions ; at another, beating through paths which 
were scarcely indicated in the thickness of the 
wood. • 4 

I had met troops \)f marauders and lions, and by 
the help of Heaven, and my patron, St. Hubert, I 
had always got off without injury. 

Experience, however, had taught me that two 
balls seldom sufficed to kill a full-grown lion, and 
whenever I commenced a campaign I*remembered, 
in spite of myself, certain nights which had seemed 
inordinately long, either because I had been sur- 
prised by fear, which made my hand tremble when 
it should have been firm, or because an ill-timed 
storm had concealed all surrounding objects from 
my sight for entire hours, and this at the very 
moment when the roaring .of the lion was alter- 
nating with that of the thunder, and when the 
animal wasaso close to me that I would have given 
half my blood if the flashes had only lasted double 
the time, so as to enable me to take aim. 

The old cheik insisted? .it first on my returning 
to the douar, and when Bat last he went away, I 
could not dissuade' him from leaving several men 
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with me, who, judging from their appearance, were 
bitf little anxious to remain. 

Before departing, he made me promise that 
cL 3ctly I had killed the lions I would light a large 
fire, which he at once set about preparing. I at 
once consented to the wish of Taieb, and in an 
instant an enormous pile was raised, and so well 
prepared, that a single match was all that was 
necessary to set the whole in a blaze. While the 
servants of the cheik were arranging the wood with 
an ardour seldom seen among the Arabs, who are 
incarnations of idleness, the chief himself re- 
mained near me, and said, " If I were certain you 
would not laugh at me, I would give you a piece 
of advice.” " The wor<Js of an old man,” I re- 
plied, "are always worthy of respect.” 

"Well, listen, my child ; if the lions come to- 
night, the lord with the large head (the Arabs 
bestow this< appellation on the full-grown lion) will 
come first. Do not mind the others ; the cubs are 
already too big for the mother to occupy herself 
about them, and all of them rely on the father; 
accordingly, look after the lord with the large head. 
Remember that if your hour is come,^ou will be 
eaten by the others, but you will be killed by hiijj.” 

His men called to hirg at this moment. 

“ Go forwards,” he cri^I to them. " Fll follow 
you.” b 

Then, after casting a scrutinising look* around 
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a & if he had a confidential communication to mak» 
to me, he leaned towards my ear, and* said td me 
in a low voice — 

“ He has robbed me of my bes£ mare, ancf* ten 
oxen.” 

’* Who h#s robbed you ? ” I said in the same tonei 

“He” replied the cheik, pointing to the side of 
the mountain. 

“But,” I added impatiently, “ what is the rob- 
ber's name ? ” 

“ The lord with the large head” replied the cheik. 

These last #ords were uttered in so low a voice 
that I could only hear the last syllables; but I 
guessed the remainder, a»id could *iot help laugh- 
ing when I remembered which lion he had recom- 
mended to my care. • 

Some minutes after, the cheik had iHsappeared 
behind the wood, and I remained /done on the 
banks of the Oued-Cherf, looking at the footprints 
of the five lions who had been there the night 
before, the pile prepared in honour of them, and the 
mysterious lair over which the shadows of night 
had thrown an impenetrable veil. I penetrated it, 
however, in imagination, and counted the claws 
and teeth of the lord with the large head , and 
the family under his pf Section. 

This gorge of the f^fahouna, at the bottom of 
which I was standing, is the most picturesque, and 

* p 


i. 
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at the same time the most wild, that can possibly 
be seen. 

^ Let the reader picture to himself two mountains 
qae^ terminating in a point, their sides intersected 
with deep ravines, and covered with forests of cork 
trees, wild olive trees, and lentiscs. 

Between these two mountains flows the Oued- 
Cherf, whose bed, almost dry in summer, is literally 
covered wi£n the tracks 'of animals of every kind, 
while in winter it is unfordablc, in consequence of 
the thousand torrents which pour into it. 

To see this gorge from afar, one^ould think it 
uninhabitable, or at least uninhabited. Several 
families, however, have been bold enough to esta*- 
blish themselves in it at a * ime when, to escape from 
the authorities and save tlieif lives and property, 
they were obliged to quit the plains for some safer 
retreat. 

In spite of the ravages committed by the lions 
among their flocks, these families have never 
thought of abandoning their quarters, and each of 
them, calculating annual expenses, puts down "so 
much for the lion, so much for the government, 
and so much for ourselves.” 

The lion's share is always ten times greater than 
that of government. 4 

The roads of com munition on the sides of the 
two mountains are so nariw and so bad that ii\ 
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many places a man on foot can scarcely pass along 
them without running the risk of brealfing his fieck. 

The same may be said of the, fords across 
Oued-Cherf and communicating from one riSoun- 
tain to the other. The ford by which the lions 
k "d entered the river, and wRich I was about to 
guard, was, like the others, narrow and dangerous. 

At this point the Oued-Cherf forms an angle 
which bounds the view on all sides^so that the 
place in which I found myself was like the end of a 
funnel, and so dark that neither sun nor moon — 
a second sun*jto me — ever lightens it. Since that 
night I have passed many others in the open air, 
and in equally inhospitable places^ but none ever 
appeared to me so long. Seated near a laurel 
rose which overhung the ford, I sought with eyes 
and ears the fire of some tent, the barking of some 
dog in the mountain — something, in fact, that 
would tell me that I was not alone. 

But all around was dark and silent, and, as far 
as my eye could penetrate, there was no sign of 
man. 

I was alone with my gun. 

Meanwhile time wore on, and the moon, which 
I had not hoped to see, so bounded was my hori- 
zon, began to shed ar*p T cl me a kind of half day- 
light, which I gladly welcomed. 

It was about eleven o'clock, and 1 was at last 
sitting, quite astonished with myself for having 
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waited so long, when I fancied I heard steps in 
the direction of the wood. 

" degrees the sound became more distinct ; it 
proceeded, beyond doubt, from several large ani- 
mals. 

f In a few minutds I perceived several luminous 
points, of a bright wavering red, advancing to- 
wards me. 

1 now recognized beyond doubt tlie family of 
lions, wlio were coining down the path towards the 
ford, which I commanded. 

Instead of five I could only discover three ; and 
when they stopped at fifteen paces from the bank 
of the river, I saw that the one in front, although 
of a size and appearance 1 which were more than 
respectable, could not be the lord with the large 
head which had been described to me, and to 
which tjie cheik had so particularly directed my 
attention. 

There they were all three standing still, and 
watching me with looks of astonishment. Ac- 
cording to my plan of attack, I aimed at the shoul- 
der of the foremost and fired. 

A painful and terrible roar was the reply to my 
shot : and as soon as the smoke allowed me to sec, 

■X * 

I distinguished two lions talking back with slow 
steps to the wood, while tlicjithird, whose shoulders 
were both broken, was coming towards me, drag-, 
ging himself along on his stomach. 
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I at once understood that the father and mother 
were not of the party, which I did ndt regrefr for a 
single instant. ^ 

Henceforth reassured as to the intentidns of 
the two who had been driven back by the fall ol 
t\cir brother, I devoted all Ay attention to tUp 
latter. 

I had just rammed down my charge, w r hen, by 
an effort which caused him to utter^a prolonged 
cry of pain, lie brought himself to within three 
paces of where I was standing, exhibiting to me the 
whole range of his teeth. A second ball sent him, 
like the first, rolling in the bed of the stream. A 
third time he returned tP the charge ; and it was 
not until I had discharged a third bullet point 
blank into his eye, that I stretched him lifeless be- 
fore me. 

I have said that at the first shot the lion uttered 
a roar of pain; at the same moment, and as if it 
had been a witness of what had taken place, a pan- 
ther began to howl with all its might on the left 
bank of the Oucd-Cherf. * 

At the second shot, when the lion roared again, 
the same howl was repeated, and a similar one re- 
plied to it from a spot lower down the stream. 

In a word, during thjsrwhole period of the drama, 
three or four panther^^whose presence I had not 
suspected in these regions, and which I never met 
nor heard afterwards, joined in a satanic hubbub of 
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delight at the death of an enemy whom they held 
in tei-ror. 

'-i^he lion I had just killed was about three years 
ohV’iat, muscular, and as fully “ armed” as one of 
the eldest. 

After having satisfied myself that he was wejl 
worth all the powder which I had expended on him, 
and that the Arabs on seeing him would hail him 
with delight, I thought of the pile of wood, which 
I fired, and which soon lighted up the two slopes 
of the mountain. 

The echo of a distant report reached my ears. 
It was the signal of victory, which the cheik was 
transmitting to w all the douars of the Mahouna, 
who replied to it one after the other. 

With the break of dav mere than two hundred 
Arabs, men, women, and children, arrived firom all 
sides to contemplate and insult their common 
enemy at their ease. 

The cheik came, one of the first, with the infor- 
mation that while I was killing my lion, the lord 
v>ith the large head, accompanied by his better 
half, had carried away one of his oxen for their own 
private rejoicing. 

Although the death of this enemy of old Taieh 
is not immediately conna^ed with the subject of 
this chapter, the reader v^ll perhaps not be dis- 
pleased if I narrate how the unwelcome visitor 
was at last put to death, to the great delight of 
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those who had so often entertained him in spite 
of themselves. 

From the period of which I have been speakiijg^ 
up to the 13th of August of the following y^&r— 
to say nothing of his other misddtfds — the lion in 
q*?£stion had robbed an inhabitant of the Mahouna, 
named Zakdar, of forty-five sheep, one mare, anS 
twenty -five oxen. 

At his request I went tfl his tent or^the evening 
of the 13th of August. I passed some days in 
beating about the environs, without, however, see- 
ing anything of the lion. On the evening of the 
26th Zakdar said to me — 

• “ The black bull is npssing from the herd, ac- 
cordingly the lion must have returned. To-mor- 
row I will look for tjie remains of the carcase, and 
if I find them, woe betide him \” 

On the following day the sun had scarcely risen 
when Zakdar had already returned fiftra his vbyage 
of discovery. 

As I awoke I found him leaning over me, mo- 
tionless. His countenance was in a glow, his bur- 
nous full of dew, and his dogs, who were lying at 
his feet, covered with mud ; for he had had a stormy 
night of it. 6 i 

t( (£qod morning, bnvther,” he said, as I awoke. 1 
“ I have found him ; *yome on.” \ 

Without asking any questions I took my gun and 
followed him* 
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After crossing a large wood of wild olive trees, 
‘wc descended into a ravine, in which the masses of 
rocks and the thickness of the jungle rendered walk- 
ing ^ery difficult. 

When we reached the middle of the thicket, wc 
found the bull. 

' The breast and thighs had been devoured ; the 
remainder of the carcase was untouched, and the 
lion had tv vied it over in such a way, that the 
parts which he had been gnawing were all under- 
neath. 

T said to Zakdar, “ Bring me a galette ,* and some 
water, and let no one come here before to-morrow.” 

When he had brought me my meal, I installed 
myself at the foot of a wild olive-tree at three 
paces from the bull. 

I cut down a few branches, so as to conceal my- 
self from behind, and waited. 

I waited a long time. 

At about eight in the evening the faint rays of 
the new moon, which was disappearing beneath 
the horizon, threw scarcely any light on the spot 
which I was occupying. 

Supporting myself against the trunk of the tree, 
unable to distinguish any of the objects by which 
I was surrounded, I had nothing to do but to listen. 

A branch cracked in the^distance. I rose and 

* A cake made of flour, water, and a little butter. c 
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took the most convenient position for attack : with, 
my elbow resting on my left knee, m f gun afrmy 
shoulder, and my finger on the trigger, I pausryrk 
for an instant Vitliout hearing the least sounds 

At length I heard a dull roar at thirty paces dis- 
tar?pe. It became more distinct, and to the roar, 
succeeded a sort of guttural roll, w r liich is a sign 
that the lion is hungry. 

The animal was then silfent, and I fftd not per- 
ceive him until his monstrous head was hanging 
over the shoulder of the bull. He began licking ' 
it, looking at the same time at me, when a slug of 
iron struck him at an inch from the left eye. 

•He roared, rose on his .hind lcgs, o and received a 
second slug which stretched him on the ground. 
Struck by this second shot in the middle of the 
breast, he remained stretched on his back, shaking 
his enormous paws in the air. 

After having reloaded I approached him, and 
thinking him almost dead, aimed my dagger at his 
heart, but by an involuntary movement he w r arded 
off the blow, and the bladb of the weapon broke 
against the animal's fore-leg. 

I jumped back, and as he raised his enormous 
head, gave him two other shots, which finished him. 

Thus perished the lord with the large head . 

Now let us go back to the panther. 

I said at the commencement of the chapter, that 
this animal lived by what it hunted down itself. 
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Sometimes, however, it will kill a calf or sheep who 
ha^e ventured beyond the boundary of the wood, 
^wlien the panther is lying in ambush. 

'The Ouled-Yagoubs and the Bcni-Oujenahs of 
the Aures, hav’e told me that the panther, when it 
had killed a shesp in the neighbourhood, ^was 
accustomed to carry its remains to the most lofty 
and bushy tree in the wood, and to place them 
between tfte branches to preserve them from the 
hyaenas, jackals, and other carnivorous animals. 

The panther inhabits the sides of rocks, in the 
clefts of which it can always find shelter, and 
the most thickly wooded ravines, where the steep- 
ness of the ascent renders them inaccessible to the 
lion, its formidable enemy. 

It carries on a sanguinary war against the por- 
cupines who inhabit the rocks in the neighbour- 
hood of its abode. 

Every oife knows, that, with the exception of 
the head, which is very small, the whole body of 
this animal is covered with long, sharp, and strong 
quills, which form a sort of cuirass for its protec- 
tion. 

When it sees, or thinks it sees danger at hand, 
the quills become stiff, the head disappears, and 
it becomes invulnerable.^ 

This natural defence does not protect it, how- 
ever, against the panther, whose patience and skill 
are such, that it waits for the animal during, whole 
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nights, drops upon it Jike a bullet, as it comes out t 
of its hiding place, and with one bloifr takes «its 
head off, before the porcupine can even see its^ 
enemy. • * ,A 

At the period when I commenced* hunting wild 
bea^s. not understanding the halrits of the panther, m 
~ used to treat it like the lion. 

I soon discovered that I was on a wrong system, 
find that if at night the liefn would tf’Mt for his 
enemy, or even advance to meet him, the panther 
would run away. 

Among other instances I will cite the follow- 
ing: — During the summer of 1844, I learnt from 
the natives who inhabit . the neighbourhood of 
Nech-Meia, that a female panther of the largest 
kind had established Jierself in a ledge of rOcks 
known in the country as the Ajar-Mounchar. As 
I was with a detachment at a very short distance 
from the spot in question, I determined to pay her 
a visit at once. 

It was about five in the afternoon. Preceded 
by a man who knew the cfountry, and who had 
offered to act as guide, I arrived at the foot of 
the rock at the very moment when the panther 
was returning to her den, carrying some small 
animal in her mouth. * 

I could have fired at a distance of a hundred 
yards, but I preferred letting the panther go quietly 
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back to lier den and waiting for her at close quar- 
ters whem<she came out again. 

. After telling the Arab to come back at day- 
blbak with my horsey which I 'had left at the 
doiiar, I sent'diim away, and walked softly towards 
the cavern into* which the panther had disap- 
peared. 

The entrancp was so narrow, that I could not 
understand how an animal almost as big as a lionet 
had been able to get through it. 

If the track which she had left on the soil, and 
against the rocks, had not convinced me that she 
was there, I should have thought I had made a 
mistake. 

A lentisc, which was at about ten yards distance 
to my right, arid which commanded the rock, ap- 
peared a convenient post, and I accordingly passed 
the night leaning against it. 

I 'placed ‘myself in such a manner that I should 
not be perceived by the animal until it had walked 
several steps from the entrance of the cave, and 
then waited my time. • 

About ten o^clock I heard very loud sneezing at 
some distance behind me, and on the other side of 
the tree. The moon had not yet risen ; I feared a 
surprise, and could no^ .resist the temptation of 
observing what was taking place so close to me. 

In turning round my gun rubbed against a 
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bough ; I heard a kind of hissing like that of a cat, 
then the noise as of some animal running away, 
and when I hastily drew myself up I perceived the^ 
panther going hfcick to her retreat. 

I waited until morning, but the aitimal did not 
dare* to come out. • 

When the Arab brought me my horse I went 
back to the camp, intending to return on the fol- 
lowing evening. • 

This second night, like the first, passed without 
any result. 

Two or three times the panther put her nose out 
of her cave, and then went back in a great fright 
directly she perceived she was in any danger. 

In this manner I passed, ten consecutive nights, 
without being able to get a shot. 

On the eleventh day a shepherd came and told 
me that at about noon he had seen the panther 
drinking at a spring near the rock. * 

I w'ent to reconnoitre the stream of which he 
spoke, and among numerous other tracks found 
tli at of the animal of which I was in search, who 
appeared to come there every day at the period 
when the great heat compelled the Arabs to retire 
with their flocks inside the douars. This spring 
was covered by a thicl$ bush, in which I could 
place myself without being seen, and from which 
I could fire at the animal point blank. T accord- 
ingly eoncealed myself in the bush. 
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About noon a covey of red-legged partridges 
ca^ne to slake their thirst. 

Just as the foremost were beginning to drink, 
ttiri cock or hen, I forget which of* the two, called 
them away with much solicitude, and they all dis- 
appeared into the, wood. 

At the same time I heard a slight rustling in 
the branches, and the panther appeared, with her 
neck stretched out, and her paw in the air in the 
position of a dog pointing. - 

She was at about five or six steps from me, her 
side being fully exposed. 

I took aim between the eye and the ear, without 
being perceived by her, and pressed the trigger. 

She fell as hf struck by lightning, and without 
uttering a cry. 

This poor animal was so thin, that I decided to 
open the body at once in order to ascertain the 
cause. 

She had not eaten from the day when she first 
perceived a man with a gun in the vicinity of her 
abode. 

Since that period I have looked upon the panther 
as patient, cunning, and, at the same time, in- 
offensive and timid. 

As its natural weapons are formidable, and its 
muscular strength is sufficient to enable it to 
struggle w ith advantage against a man, its cowardice 
can only be attributed to some defect in organisa- 
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tion natural to its species, and which gives it a 
great resemblance to those men who havtf the frame 
of Hercules, the strength of a dray horse, and the,, 
courage of a wdman who fkints at the sight of* a 
chimney on fire. % 

"With regard to this point the Arabs have rather 
a curious legend, which is worth the trouble of 
narrating. 

It was at the time when ahimals weH? endowed 
with speech —that "is £o say, a very long time 
ago. 

A band of twenty lions, coming from the north, 
reached the confines of a forest, which was inha- 
bited by a large number # of panthers, who des- 
patched one of their representatives to parley with 
the hairy monarchs. . 

After numerous “ buts” and “ ifs” the envoy 
came back to tell the result of his mission, the 
substance of which was, that the lions found the 
forest would suit them, and intended to take posses- 
sion of it— the panthers being of course left at 
liberty to defend it or evachate it at once. The 
panthers felt insulted, and decided to fight and even 
to take the offensive. 

The tradition adds, that one single roar, uttered 
simultaneously by each .of the twenty lions, was 
sufficient to put the attacking party to flight, and 
that from that moment the panther has climbed the 
trees like the cat ; or burrowed in the earth like the 
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fox, in order to avoid meeting with, the monarch 
whom it ohce dared to provoke, and whose anger it 
■ 30 much dreads. 

The Arabs and Kabytes do not suffer much from 
the vicinity o\' the panther; accordingly they but 
rarely hunt it. When, however, th^y are deter- 
mined to hunt it, they do so in a battue . 

Some of the party track it out, the others keep 
the ground 1 ; and unless the animal take refuge in 
a cavern, it is sure to be killed. 

However, when it has been dangerously wounded 
and the sportsmen have to trace it by means of the 
blood, it is as well to be on one’s guard, as it will 
then use its claws and teeth like all other animals 
of the same species. 

The natives have an ingenious mode of killing 
the panther without trouble or danger, and it is 
by tjie means in question that nearly all the skins 
which are brought into our markets have been 
obtained. 

Sometimes the person who wishes for the pan- 
ther’s skin throws a sheep across the animal’s path ; 
sometimes he finds a boar ready killed, of which 
the panther has already eaten, and to which it is 
sure to return. In either case, when nothing re- 
mains of the carcase beyond a few scraps, which 
will about suffice for a final meal, he takes them 
ail away, with the exception of a piece of flesh no 
larger than the fist. 
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This is attached as a bait to two or three strings. 
The strings are fastenecLto the triggers of as njany 
guns, which are aimed in the direction of the bait 
by means q( sticks, planted in the‘ ground and *co- 
vered, as well as the guns, with brushwood. The 
preparations once made, the m^n stations himself 
in the night outside his gourbi or tent, to listen for 
the result. At daybreak, if he has heard his guns 
go off, he hurries to the spat, and find^the panthef 
lying dead close tcvthe-piece of riesh. 
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“CHAPTER. TY. 

n 

THL’ HYiUNA. 

On a fine morning in the month of August, 1844, 
I rode out of the camp of Glielraa and took my way 
towards the mountain of the Mahouna, where the 
• inhabitants had solicited my presence. 

After riding for about an hour, reflecting on the 
chances of the expedition on which I had started, 
I saw coming towards me, along the path by which 
I was proceeding, ~an animal covered with hair, of 
repulsive physiognomy, and which appeared to be 
lame. 

It^was a hyaena, which had been surprised by 
the morning light, and which now was limping 
home as if ashamed of itself. 

I had left my gun in the hands of the Arab who 
had been appointed to attend upon me, and who 
had loitered behind. 

Having no arm but my sabre, I drew it and ad- 
vanced to attack the beast. 

As soon as it saw me, it left the path and dis- 
appeared in the brushwood, which grew on either 
side. 

I was soon able, if not to come up w ith it. at all 
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events to see it again and follow it to the foot of a 
rock, where it disappeared. 

Dismounting, and fastening my horse to a tree, 
I advanced towards the opening through which the 
hyaena had disappeared, and discovered with delight 
that it was an old quarry, sufficiently high and 
wide for ifte to follow the animal with ease. Two 
minutes afterwards we were opposite one another, 
and so close that I felt its teeth biting and pulling 
at the point of my sahre ; but I could see nothing, 
in consequence of the darkness of the cavern. , 

I knelt ,down, closed my eyes for a moment, and 
when I opened them was able to distinguish the 
•beast sufficiently to strike a blow at it. I had at 
first some .trouble in getting €ne point of my sabre 
from between its teeth — the animal appearing very 
desirous of keeping it there altogether. When it 
let go, I plunged the blade up to the hilt in its 
breast, turning it round at the same time in order 
to increase the size of the wound. 

A kind of dull growl was the only reply ; and 
when I drew the smoking weapon from its body 
the animal was dead. 

I was about to take it by the paw to drag it out 
of the cave, when I heard the sound of voices ap- 
proaching. It was my Arab, accompanied by some 
reapers, who had seen me attack the hyaena and 
dismount at the foot of the rock. 
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My guide, seeing that my sabre was red wit’ll the 
aninvil’s blood, said to me, “ Thank heaven for 
having made me stop behind with your {gUn! and 
never use your sabre again in action; f»j6r it would 
betray you.” • 

As I appeared net to comprehend tire meaning 
of his words, he added : — 1 

“ The Arab who finds a hyaena in his hole takes 
a handful of *\lirt and presents it to hfm, saying, 
‘ Come and I will render you ‘beautiful With henna.* 
The hyaena holds out his paw, the Arab seizes it, 
drags him out, then gags him, and caujses him to 
be stoned by the women and children ok the douar 
as a cowardly and unclean. beast. 

Without putting^ literal interpretation on the 
Arab's speech, I understood tljat I ha/il committed 
a fault which I must atone for by some brilliant 
action, in order to silence the evil tongues among 
the tribes. * * 

The hyaena remains during the day) sometimes in 
wood-grown ravines far from the douars, sometimes 
in earth-holes or in the clefts of rockfc. 

At night it leaves its place of abode to roam 
about in the midst of the Arab cemeteries, which 
are never protected either by walls, ditches, or 
hedges. 

It digs up the dead, and devours even tlicir 
bones. When driven by hunger it comes to thq 
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very walls of camps and towns in order to look for 
some dead animal or for putrefying *ftesh of" any 
kind. 

The dog is the only animal which the hyaena 
dares to attack. 

We maj add that the hyaena is but rarely seen 
alone. They generally go about in couples. When 
they feel inclined to eat a dog, they hang about 
some douar in the neighbourhood of which there 
happens to be good cover. The female stations 
herself behind some brushwood, and the male goes 
towards the dogs, who attack him, and follow 
him as far as the position of his consort. 

* The female comes out*at tljg dtting moment, to 
attack, throttle, and devduron the spot the dog who 
ventures farthest in pursuit of her husband. 

It sometimes happens that the Arabs interfere 
with sticks, and beat to death these paters of dogs, 
who, however, do not give themselves up to the 
entertainment in question, unless they have been 
fasting for several days. 

I take advantage of this opportunity to correct 
an error which is very prevalent in Algeria on the 
subject of this animal. 

Often in tlie towns and camps, and oftener still 
in bivouacs, a hoarse cry is heard at night, re* 
sembliug the bark of some large dog with a cold ; 
upon which every one exclaims, “ Do you hear the 
hyaena? ” This cry is peculiar to the jackal, who 
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utters it when he is alone and under circumstances 
which are explained in a succeeding chapter. 

As for the hyaena, it is prevented by fear from 
uttering cries ; but it growls like a dflg on certain 
occasions, as, for instance, when gnawing at a car- 
case. 

Although hounds, when they once get on the 
track of the hyaena, will follow it with as much fury 
as if it were a jackal, I must class this animal with 
those which deserve to be destroyed, but are not 
Worthy of being hunted. 

The Arabs say, “as cowardly as a hytena” and 
the Arabs are right. 
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THE WILD BOAR. 

The wild boar abounds in the three provinces of 
Algeria. , ^ 

There arc two kinds of wild boar : the boar of 
the wood, and the boar of the marsh. The former 
is much larger and more dangerous than the latter. 

During the first years of the Drench occupation, 
they were found by hundred^;* ind the towns and 
camps. 

During the night* they laid waste the gardens 
which had been planted by the soldiers at the very 
foot of the fortifications, and beneath the very 
muskets of the sentries. 

This reminds me of my first boar-hunt in Algeria, 
which afforded me more excitement than I had 
gone in search of. 

It was in the beginning of September, 1842, and 
the day after my arrival at Ghelma, where the 
newly-formed squadron of spahis to which I had 
just been appointed was stationed. 

At this period Ghelma was nothing but a camp, 
the neighbouring tribes were in a very imperfect 
state of submission, and ;the officer in command 
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had been obliged to take precautionary measures, 
by which it was forbidden to go beyond the out- 
posts on the north. 

As this side of the camp happened to be next 
to the wood, I managed to escape the vigilance of 
the outposts about an hour after my arrival, and 
discovered certain fields sown with beans, in which 
the wild boars used to regale themselves by night. 

When I returned to the camp I communicated 
my discovery to a comrade named Rousselot, an 
v>ld wolf who feared nothing, and who had a passion 
for hunting, especially at night, and in the teeth 
of the Arabs. 

Rousselot hailed my proposition with delight, 
and took upon himself to discover some part of the 
ramparts which was less carefully guarded than 
the others, and from which we could descend with- 
out breaking any bones. 

Towards nfhe at night we made our way to what 
my friend termed the “ staircase,” accompanied by 
a third person whom we had taken into our confi- 
dence, and who was to occupy the attention of the 
sentinel while we effected our descent.- 

The scheme succeeded wonderfully ; and without 
troubling ourselves as to how we were to get back, 
we reached the open country, loaded our fire-arms 
(the regulation musket and pistol), and arranged 
our other weapons, which consisted, on my compa- 
nion’s side^of his cavalry sabre and a small hatchet, 
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and on mine, of a bayonet, and a kind of knife 
which was something between a dagger and ^n 
ordinary hunting-knife. 

These preparations having been completed, wc 
hastened towards the wood. When we reached 
one of the fields which had been laid waste by the 
wild boars, ftie animals, surprised at our visit, 
made off from us as quickly*as possible. 

As they had never been hunted, we did not give 
up all hopes of seeing them again, and set about 
finding a spot to station ourselves at, fully resolved 
to remain out all night, in expectation of their 
return. 

The field was separated^ from the wood by a 
narrow path, which had bc£n ivmie By the Arabs. 

I let llousselot instal himself between two 
bushes, and stowed myself away, three hundred 
paces further on, in the centre of a fine lentisc, 
which stood between the path and the field. 

The air was calm, the sky serene, the moon 
magnificent. 

Just as I was cocking my gun and pistol, 1 
heard the trumpet in the camp sounding the order 
for putting all lights out. 

From this moment I counted the hours by the 
sentries' challenges, which, in spite of the dis- 
tance, reached my ears plainly enough. 

It was about eleven o'clock, when I heard a con- 
siderable noise in the wood on my left.^ At the 
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Bame moment I saw a whole litter of wild pigs, 
followed by a fine sow, cross the path, and enter 
the bean field. 

As I had agreed with my companion in conceal- 
ment not to fire without being sure of killing 
something, 1 wat> afraid of risking a shot at forty 
paces, and accordingly waited. 

A short time afterwards the old boar made his 
appearance in the sdtne direction, walking pru- 
dently along, and sniffing and listening at eacli step. 

The animal had scarcely reached the edge of 
the path when it came to a stand-still, then turned 
round and retraced its steps in terror. 

At the san\f£ time i\ie sow, followed by ner 
litter, galloped *l3£ck across the path, and dis- 
appeared within the wood. „ 

I was endeavouring to accoiint for the terror 
which had been occasioned among these animals, 
when I fancied I heard voices on my right, on the 
opposite side to the position occupied by Rousselot. 

I then remembered what I had heard at the 
camp, viz. that marauding parties, belonging to 
the tribe of the Ouled-Dann, which had not yet 
submitted, came out every night, to the very foot 
of the ramparts, and fired at the sentinels. 

Now, if I was rightly informed, wc were just in 
the path of these gentlemen, whose conversation 
was becoming more and more distinct. 

There was not a moment to lose, and it was 
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already too late for me to join Rousselot, without 
running the risk of being seen, which wtfuld have 
been the destruction of both of us, if, as I calcu- 
lated by the voices, our enemies were far more 
numerous than ourselves. 

Up to the present time I had had my back to 
the path. I lost no time in turning round so as 
to have it in front of me. After cocking my pis- 
tol, drawing my kuife from its scabbard, and 
placing both weapons in my belt, I waited, with 
my gun to my shoulder, for events to take their 
course. 

The following was the, plan of action 1 had de- 
cided upon. • ^ 

As the path was too narrowior the Arabs to 
march more than one a-breast, and as their bur- 
nous even then would biush agaiust my tree as 
they walked along, I determined, if there were 
only four or five of them, to stop tfie last, by 
pulling at the skirt of his garment, and, before he 
could understand what was detaining him, glide 
between him and those who ‘preceded him, and kill 
him with my bayonet, without allowing him to 
utter a cry. 

I intended to shoot a second, and perhaps a 
third, with the same shot, if they happened to be in 
a direct line, after which the others, if any others 
remained, would be struck with consternation and 
panic, and would offer no very terrible resistance. 
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If, on the Other hand, their numbers were too 
great, I meant to let them pass on, unless they 
perceived me. In the latter case, I had made up 
my mind to blow out the brains of *the first one who 
discovered me, and then to spring upon the asto- 
nished party like a wild boar, striking on all sides, 
and killing as many as possible, until the arrival 
of the “old wolf,” who was sure not to be long in 
reaching the spot, ahd taking his share in the 
action. 

I had just made my arrangements, when I per- 
ceived the Arab who was at the head of the file, 
lie was a tall rascal, of the build of one of our 
cuirassiers, anrl.eridowcc 1 with a physiognomy winch 
inspired anything tout confidence. 

He was armed with a gun, which he carried on 
his shoulder, and a pistol, which the uplifted skirt 
of his burnous allowed me to see in his belt. 

Behind tiim came a file of comrades, which, as 
it approached, appeared to me exceedingly long. 

When the chief of the party reached the tree in 
which I was concealed, he stopped to speak to his 
comrades, who were a little behind, and w T cre 
coming along slowly, talkirlg to one another. 

I understood that he was telling them to march 
more quickly, and I fancied that, as he spoke to 
them, he was looking at me. He was soon afterwards 
joined by the remainder of the party, who stopped, 
however, like himself, immediately before my tree, 
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aiul at so short a distance from me that I had only 
to put my arm out in order to touch them. 9 

I counted them. There were fifteen. It is 
superfluous to s^y that I abandoned my plan of 
attach and only thought how I could best manage 
to get out of the difficulty. # 

Fortunately^for me, the one who appeared to 
command the marauders re-commenced the march, 
and was followed by all the others. 

It will be understood •that the defile appeared 
rather long to me, and I confess that I felt a great 
weight off my mind when the last of them had 
passed. 

la the meanwhile, my comrade was about to run 
the same risk, and I could do naf^fihg* to warn him 
of his danger. 

In order to be ready to assist him, I left my 
hiding-place and followed the borders of the wood 
without losing sight of the Arabs, who, te» my great 
joy, passed Rousselot by without seeing him. 

Hardly had the last of the marauders passed the 
bush in which he was concealed, than the honest 
fellow rushed hastily from it in order to ascertain 
what had become of me. 

After I had taken him by the hand, and ex- 
plained to him in a few words what had taken 
place, w r e entered the wood to avoid a second 
meeting, and waited for daybreak to enable us to 
get back to the camp. 
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This expedition was not my last in search of 
wild boars ; and in order that the reader may form 
some notion of the quantity of boars which were 
found at the period in the neighbourhood of 
Ghelma, I need only say that every day the||srabs 
brought numbers of them to the market^ where they 
were sold for the moderate sum of five or six 
francs, and, that for my own part, I killed sixty of 
them in less than sir months. 

Before the French occupation, the Arabs, to 
whom the flesh of the wild boar is forbidden meat, 
according to the precepts of the Koran, used to 
kill it for the sake of their crops. 

Some native chiefs alone used to hunt it, and 
hunt it to tins ilL/, either in battues or with grey- 
hounds, for the sake of the sport, and the oppor- 
tunity which it affords them of exhibiting their 
skill in riding and shooting. 

In France the wild boars do not quit their 
hiding-places until night, and it must be very late 
indeed before they venture to leave their woods. 

This is not the case in Algeria, where every day, 
when I am in the mountains, I see either old boars 
by themselves or in an entire herd quit their hiding- 
place at sunset, to go and wallow in a pool at a 
short distance from my tent, and thus enable me 
to be a witness of their pastimes. 

In winter, they care less about the water, and 
depend for their food almost entirely either oij 
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newly-sown fields, or on the site of a douar, 
which they rout up in the completest manner, jn 
order to get whatever grain the Arabs may happen 
to have left theje. 

<¥ course, then, it is very easy to kill the boar 
when the method in vogue amoyg the natives is 
once known. * 

All that is necessary is to walk without shoes 
and with the wind against y,ou, in the direction of 
the animal, profiting ‘by the accidents of the 
ground and trees, which may enable you to ap- 
proach it without being seen — stopping when it 
appears to be listening — walking again, when it 
appears to be .busy with its snout. In this manner 
you will not be heard, an* l 'approach within 

thirty paces of a boar when it is alone. You will, 
however, find it more difficult when there are 
several of them together, because there is then 
. always one who listens in order to give the alarm 
at the slightest noise. 

The boars brought into our market are nearly 
all killed in the manner which I now recommend 
to European sportsmen, warning them at the same 
time to protect their feet with list, so as not to get 
them injured by the flints and brambles, over which 
die shoeless Arabs nevertheless pass as safely as 
over a grass-plot. 

The native chiefs who hunt the boar choose the 
summer season for b nting in the plains, and the 
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winter for hunting in the woods. The three pro- 
vinces of Algeria contain a large number of lakes 
and marshes covered with reeds, in the midst of 
which lives the boar, 'in company with the duck 
and snipe. When the water is at a low ebb, that 
is to say, from the month of June to that of Sep- 
tember, the boars take refuge oiJ some little 
islands, from which, however, it is easy to drive 
them away by setting the island^ on fire. This 
mission is intrusted to m^n on foot, while horse- 
men station themselves in the plain to attack the 
animals directly they are' driven out by the fire. 
This kind of sport has many attractions, and is 
sometimes attended with danger when the boar is 
strong and lias fdlinidable tusks. 

Not unfrequently when he is closely pressed he 
will attack and rip up the greyhounds who are 
rash enough to endeavour to stop him, or the 
horses whi<5h the unskilfulness of the riders suffers 
to stand in his way. I have assisted at boar-liuuts 
when both Europeans and Arabs have taken part 
in them, and I noticed that the latter were always 
the more successful. This does not Wise from 
the fact of their being better shots than we are, 
for I am convinced they are nothing of the kind, 
but from our being obliged to pay some sort of 
attention to the horse, whereas the Arabs appear to 
be unaware of its existence, and aim and fire as if 
they were on foot. 
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I must acknowledge, however, that there are 
some of our African officers who have quite reached 
the level of the most skilful of the Arab horse- 
men. Among -those whom I have the honour to 
know, and who are still in Algeria, I will mention 
Generals Mac Mahon,* Yusuf, a»d D’Autemarre; 
Commandant Dubos of the Zouaves, Captains 
Borrel and Sompt of the Staff, and Captain Bon- 
nermain of the Constantino Spahis. I must add the 
name of Captain Marguerite of the Algiers Spahis, 
with whom I have not the honour of being per- 
sonally acquainted, but whose reputation, both as a 
huntsman and sportsman, is well known to all his 
companions in St. Hubert throughout Algeria. If 
it were possible to ascertti)} th(&$mmf>er of heads of 
game killed by these celebrities of the chase, we 
should obtain a total which would appear incredible, 
and I do not hesitate to affirm that the number of 
wild boars would amount to some tens of thousands. 

The spring season is equally advantageous for 
a hunt of another kind, and which, in my opinion, 
affords more amusement than the one I have just 
mentioned. 

At this period of the year the boars leave the 
wood rather early, and go to a considerable dis- 
tance in search of food and a spring, near which 
they will remain until dawn. 

* Who subsequently commanded one of the assaulting columns 
at the taking of the Mulakoff.— Translator. 
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The hunters, who know beforehand at what time 
the«, animal is expected to return, deploy as skir- 
mishers in the confines of the wood. As soon as 
one or more black points are peroeptible in the 
plain, every one is in movement, and each person 
manoeuvres so as to keep the game as far as pos- 
sible from the cover, and to prevent it breaking 
through the line formed by the hunters. 

Boars attacked in this way are almost always 
killed to the very last ; and hunts of this kind are 
« so very productive, that when it is intended to 
take away the carcases, it is always desirable to be 
followed by one or more conveyances. 

Of all the various modes of hunting the boar, 
this last one appear ;to nje the most agreeable for 
those who really enjoy the sport. In marsh- 
hunting, it is necessary to wait until the morning 
dew has evaporated, so that the rushes in the 
islands may at once take fire ; and thus the hunters 
suffer a great deal from the heat of the day. 

It is a difficult matter to conduct a hunt in the 
wood, nor is it unattended with danger, both to 
horse and man, owing to the numerous falls which 
take place in going among brambles, underwood, 
and through all sorts of obstacles, which cannot be 
overcome even by the best riders on the best 
steeds. 

I also prefer the kind of hunt which I have 
already praised, on account of the time selected 
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for commencing it, viz. the approach of night, 
bo favourite an hour with all sportsmen; the 
fine run which can be had in those open and 
almost interminable plains, where' not a single in- 
cident in the chase escapes the hunter’s eye; and, 
finally, on account of the unexpected adventures ( 
which are frequently associated with it, and which 
present themselves in the shape of a hyaena, or 
a flock of jackals, who have been delayed on some 
marauding expedition, Vind at last surprised by day- 
light. 

I have assisted several times at a hunt with 
greyhounds, which the Arabs always commence at 
night by the light of the moor, ^At the period 
when the harvests are being attacked by the boars, 
as many persons as pQssible are collected together, 
and the hunters mount their horses, so as to arrive 
about midnight in the middle of the plain which 
will be already occupied by the animals. 

The hunters advance in a single line, and soon 
discover the wild boars making off as fast as 
possible. The alarm is gtven; and all the party 
start after the boars, with shrieks and cries which 
would be enough to terrify men. 

In these hunts I have noticed that the old 
boars always protect the sows, the young pigs, and 
generally those animals which are less capable of 
defending themselves. 

1 have seen some of them turn round and make 
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head against the greyhounds, while their compa- 
nions continued to run. Directly an animal 
stands at bay, the hunters surround it, and each 
one overwhelms it with shouts and «hots, without 
paying the least attention to either dogs, horses, 
or men. Accordingly, when at last the boar is 
brought down never more to rise, he has often the 
satisfaction of knowing that at all events he does 
not die alone. 
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Vhe jackal and the pox. 


THE JACfKAL. 

The jackal, like ttie hyaena, belongs rather to the 
omnivorous than to the carnivorous species, with * 
which it is generally classed. It lives at the expense 
of the gardener, whose fruits and vegetables it fre- 
quently devours, and alsc^at tbalnf the shepherd, 
on whose flocks it levies larger contributions than 
any other animal, with the exception of the lion. 

On its days of ill luck it falls back on roots, worms, 
and the soil, or routs among the rubbish and offa 
which it finds inside the towns and villages. The 
Arab, says “ as cunning as a jackal” Indeed, this 
creature, which is half way between the wolf and 
the fox, is, like both those animals, a cunning beast. 
It passes whole days concealed behind a bush in 
the neighbourhood, to wait for a covey of part- 
ridges. It takes advantage of the. moment when 
the dogs of the douar have fallen asleep, fatigued 
with watching and, howling throughout the night, 
to pass by them and enter a tent, where it takes 
a lamb or a fowl. 
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In the mountains it follows the flocks of sheep, 
atfd commits considerable havoc among them. 
At night, it hunts the hares and rabbits, in which 
case other jackals station themselves in various 
parts of the wood, while {he principal one follows 
the track of the game, uttering loud cries all the 
while. 

Not satisfied with the profits of its own private 
sport the jackal, which infests Algeria, particularly 
in the province of Constantine, has associated itself 
with^the hyaena, with the marauders, and with the 
lions. We need hardly say that the two latter 
classes do not derive much advantage from the co- 
operation of tlpn jackal, which, when it attaches 
itself to the lions or maiauders, leads the life of a 
Sybarite. 

This happens as follows. 

Wherever there are Arabs, there are marauders. 
These marauders are young men who have good 
eyes and strong hearts, and who start off in the 
darkest nights, in parties sometimes of four, and 
sometimes of ten, to steal an ox or a sheep from 
the herds of their neighbours, which they call 
“ taking a night’s walk.’’ 

One day, the jackal happening to meet a band of 
these individuals bringing back their sheep and 
oxen, must have determined to follow them. 

In a little while, the leader of the marauding 
party no doubt remarked that he had not dined in 
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a satisfactory manner, and that a sheep more or less^ 
was not a great affair, considering it cost nothing. 

The others were of their leader's opinion, and in 
a few seconds the animal was slaughtered, skinned, 
and spitted before a burning tree, which was cut 
down for the occasion, and whhch would hate been 
large enough to roast an ox. 

The jackal was of course delighted with these pre- 
parations, reflecting at the same time, however, that 
in spite of this tretnendous fire— of this feu d'enfer 
— the sheep would take d long while to cook, and, 
that, for liis part, he would be quite contented 
with the inside and a few rejected scraps in their 
natural state, if he might only be allowed to take 
them. * V* ^ 

As no one was paying the least attention to 
him, he determined to make the suggestion, but a 
shower of stones gave him to understand that he 
was not invited to the party, and that he had 
better keep his distance. 

After the band of adventurers had feasted 
and disappeared with their booty, the jackal left 
bis post of observation, and found some very palat- 
able remains, and in sufficient quantity for himselt 
and a few of his companions, who happened to be 
in the neighbourhood, and who came at once in 
obedience to his call. 

These gentlemen were so pleased with this un- 
expected piece of good luck, that from that day the 
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marauders always find themselves followed by 
jamais, who never lose sight of them, and who 
from time to time utter a particular cry (resem- 
bling a dry, hoarse bark), in order that their com- 
panions may keep on the look-out, and arrive at 
the p«>per moment. 

It is with a similar motive that tht jackal fol- 
lows the lion and liysena, when it makes the same 
noise as in the other case. Hence the error so widely 
spread on the subject of the jackal's cry, which is 
generally attributed to the hyaena. 

As the Arabs generally object to travelling at 
night, above all on foot, and as the jackal, when it 
meets one or more men, always takes them for 
marauders, it lias her a my fate to be followed for 
a whole night by one of these animals, walking 
when I walked, stopping when I stopped, and 
uttering the cry of which I have spoken above, 
sometimes within twenty paces of me. 

In the regions frequented by the lion, the Arabs 
call the jackal baoufigh, and on hearing its cry 
light fires and discharge guns, in order to induce 
the lions or marauders to leave their flocks for 
those of their neighbours. The baou&gh is of 
great service to me when I am hunting a lion 
which docs not roar. Thanks to it, I have often 
been able to follow the progress of the lion during 
an entire night, without quitting the hill or 
mountain-top from which I overlooked the country. 
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I have been able to find out which douars he in- 
tended to attack, which ones he was in the liabitrtrf 
pillaging, and in what direction he returned to his 
lair in the morning. 

In the plains and open country, the jackal re- 
mains concealed during the day in the clefts of ( 
rocks, or in earth holes. Wherever there is wood, 
or even jungle, the jackal remains in the open air. 

The Arabs hunt the jackal with dogs in the 
evening, when it cofncs* out early ; in the morning, 
when it is going home ; and during the day, by 
getting on its track, driving it from one wood 
to another, and letting the dogs loose just as it 
issues. 

Although the jackal is not Very sfttft, this kind 
of hunt is interest ing enough, as the animal de- 
fends itself with courage, and many greyhounds 
fear it quite as much as the wild boar. 

I should advise Europeans who have two or 
three leashes of hounds, and who hunt for the sake 
of hunting, to put them on the track of the jackal, 
which they will follow in preference to any other 
animal. The hunt is all the more agreeable, from 
the fact that the animal makes great exertions, that 
the dogs are never at fault, and that a run of two 
or three hours always takes place before the animal 
gives in. It is important before beginning the 
hunt to stop up the earth holes, as is done in 
France before commencing a fox-hunt. 
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<r THE JOX. 

The African is about half the size of the European 
fox. It lives in the open plains, Where it burrows 
vast, deep holes in the banks of the rivers, and in 
the silos which have been abandoned by the Arabs. 

This animal is not so destructive as with us, 
scarcely even daring to steal a fowl at long in- 
tervals. It lives altogether by what it hunts down, 
that is to say, small birds, lizards, and serpents. 

The Arabs hunt it with greyhounds in the 
morning, when it has remained beyond its time 
in the plains. The sport is without interest, and 
I am of opiniqp. that Europeans who are fond 'of 
hunting with ferretV, should use terriers instead of 
greyhounds — the terrier fulfilling the same office 
for the fox which is performed by the ferret towards 
the rabbit in France. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE STAG* THE ANTELOPE, AND THE GAZELLE. 

THE STAG, 

The stag of Africa is rather smaller than that of 
France. Its skin is more tawny and more rough. 
As far as Algeria is concerned, it is only found in 
the province of Constantine, and in those districts 
to* the east of the province, namely. Bone, Calle,* 
and Tebessa. • 

In the first of these.the stags inhabit the moun- 
tains of Beni-Salali and the Ouled-Bechiah, which 
are covered with magnificent forests of green oaks 
and cork trees. In the second, they are found on 
the borders of the lakes near the sea-shore. In the 
third, the stags have fixed their place of abode in a 
fine forest, called by the Arabs Ghib-Choueni (the 
robbers* wood), which is situate in a hollow be- 
tween three mountains which form a triangle, and * 
which are known as Ouenza (in the east), (Bou- 
Kradera (in the south), and Guelb (in the west).* 
I have had some very good coursing in this 
forest, although there are no regular paths through 
it. I used to accompany the Mahatlahs and the 
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Ouled-Sidi-Abed, when our greyhounds used to 
face the stag, or rather keep it at bay, until we 
arrived to offer him a bullet. 

I am of opinion that, with a few good clogs, 
the stag might be hunted here as we hunt it in 
France. In some of the woods, however, this 
would be impracticable, owing to the uneven 
nature of the ground, and the extent to which it 
is covered. * 

In woods of the latter description, the natives 
manage to kill deer at certain seasons, by con- 
cealing themselves behind trees or in brushwood, 
and thus approaching them gradually and cau- 
tiously. During the fine weather, they lie in am- 
bush for them at night, as they proceed to the fields 
which have just been sown with wheat or barley. 

I know one Arab living at Borg-Ali-Bey, on 
the road leading from Bone to Calle, who has 
killed more than a hundred stags in this manner. 

I mention him as a good guide for the sports- 
man whose taste happens to lead him into those 
regions. 


THE ANTELOPE. 

The antelope, called by the Arabs bagar-ouereh , 
or fechtal, according to the district, is of nomad 
habits, like the tribes of the South, which it fol- 
lows in their peregrinations. 
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In spring, surymer, and autumn, it is found on 
the high flat ground which joins the Sapaia in th^ 
north. 

Directly cold* weather sets in it comes down 
ito the sandy plains. 

These animals move about in •flocks of several 
hundreds, and always keep together in a country 
without cover. Their swiftness and wind are so 
great that no greyhounds can ever reach them, 
nor can they be forced by means of the most 
vigorous and rapid horses. 

When they perceive a small body of horsemen, 
instead of taking to flight, they come towards them, 
and, preceded by a male, who appears to be the 
leader of the herd, pass befofe them at a trot, 
sometimes at only thirty or forty yards distance 
from the party. 

There is never an opportunity of having more 
than one shot at them as they pass along, for, at 
the first discharge, the herd make off with a rapi- 
dity which, as I have said, defies that of the best 
greyhounds. • 

When the Arabs wish to hunt the antelope they 
collect the greatest possible number of horsemen. 
The majority of the party dismount when they 
arrive at a turn in the ground which is favourable 
to their concealment, while a few outlookers go 
forward to reconnoitre the herd. 

If they report that the herd is numerous, the 
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hunters form themselves into two parties. The 
fust of these conceal themselves near the spot 
which is known to be the animal's place of retreat. 

The hunters forming the other party execute a 
1 letour, attack the antelopes, approaching them 
first of all at a walk, then at & trot, anrl finally 
charging them at full speed. It seldom happens 
that a single antelope is killed before the herd 
reach the vicinity of their customary place of re- 
treat, when the other party of hunters rush upon 
them, and generally kill a few of the animals, who, 
of course, lose no time in making off in another 
direction. 

Until surprised by the second party of hunters, 
the antelopes retread in excellent order, the female 
antelopes and fawns going first, while the rear is 
guarded by the males, who, when necessary, will 
urge on the others with the points of their horns. 

Sometimes, when the herd is small, the hunters 
manoeuvre so as to inclose it completely in a vast 
circle, which they gradually diminish. 

When this movement is executed with, a suffi- 
cient number of swift horses, the herd becomes 
inclosed as if in a park, and so terrified that it 
rushes about and turns round and round in the 
middle of the circle, without even trying to escape 
through the intervals which separate the hunters. 

This, however, is no* longer sport, hut mere 
butchery. 
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As a general rule, the hunters, too eager to get 
near the antelopes, do not take the necessary pr«fl^ 
cautions in doing so, and the animals profit by this 
to make their q^cape. 

This sport is agreeable, not only for those who 
take part in it, but also for the lookers on. In order 
to be an adept at it, a man must be accustomed to 
handle his gun on horseback, and prepared to utir 
dergo all the fatigue involved by the hunt, which 
sometimes lasts an entire day, to say nothing of 
the ride home, which may take up half the night. 


THE GAZELLE. 

There are two kinds of gazelles in Algeria — that 
of the Sahara, which inhabits the sandy regions ; 
and that of the Tell, which is found on the high 
flat ground, and in the mountains which bound the 
desert on the north. 

The first species, although, much smaller and of 
a more tawny hue, is of nomad habits, like the 
antelope — that i3 to say, it changes its quarters 
according to the season. 

The second generally keeps within a radius of 
two or three miles from its habitual dwelling-place. 

I have known several herds of gazelles, which had 
established themselves in different mountains si- 
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tuate to the south and east of Constantine, and 
\?hich I always saw there during a period of five or 
six years. 

I have noticed a peculiarity in tha gazelle of the 
north, which not only distinguishes it from other 
ruminating animals, but also from all other qua- 
drupeds living in a wild state. r 

Every one knows that wild beasts, and almost all 
animals living in a natural condition, turn day 
into night, and vice versa . 4 *■ 

The gazelle forms an exception to this rule — 
going to rest at evening with the sun, and rising 
with it at break of day to go in quest of food. 

I will state how I became acquainted with this 
peculiarity of the gazelle, which, in my opinion, 
proves it to be the most timid of all the animal 
creation. 

Whilst crossing a mountain, known in Constan- 
tine as the Zerazer, I found on a culminating point, 
entirely without cover, the habitations of a number 
of gazelles. 

As they appeared t© have been occupied for a 
long time, and only just f deserted, I came to the 
conclusion that the ladies had been disturbed by 
some noise or by the appearance of a wild beast. 
Finding a rock in the neighbourhood which com- 
manded all the. adjacent country, I installed myself 
in one of its clefts, in order to pass the night there, 
and watch for a lion, of which I had heard. 
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Id the evening, when the sun was about to dis^ v > 
appear from the horizon, I perceived a party of ga- 
zelles walking along in single file, and taking the 
direction of the colony I had noticed. 

There were six of them, with the male at their 
head. The sultan of this little aeraglio arrived at 
the place of abode, scratched the ground two or 
three times, then went on his knees and laid down 
to sleep. A moment afterwards all the party were 
lying down around the head of the family. 

I watched them until night, and found that they 
remained in the same quarters ; and when the early 
dawn enabled me to see them again, they were still 
there. 

It was not until I got up to return to my tent 
that the male struck the ground with his hoof as a 
signal for them all to rise, and that the gazelles 
left their resting-places, stretching themselves out 
like lazy girls who had been awoke too early. 

Not wishing to disturb these poor creatures, I 
went away in an opposite direction, and could see 
them for some distance reclaming motionless in 
the same place. 

This scene — and* I afterwards witnessed similar 
ones — made me certain that the gazelle slept at 
night, so as not to meet any dangerous animals in 
its path ; and what proves to me that no other 
reason can be assigned for this habit is, that its 
resting-places, instead of being under cover like 

i. t i 
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* f }iose of other animals, are always fgmnd either or 
allat at the top of a mountain, or on some slope 
which is entirely without cover, thus leaving no 
opportunity for a surprise. ® 

Without affirming the same, thing positively as 
, regards the gazelle of the desert, I am of opinion 
that it takes the same precautions ; for at the com- 
mencement of the siege of Zateha, in 1849, I have 
seen them come every morning at daybreak,, and 
every evening a little before sunset, to drink from 
r a spring which was guarded by one of our outposts. 
The noise of the cannon and musketry at last drove 
them away to seek a more peaceful spot. 

The gazelle and the ljon form two extremes, mo- 
rally and physically. c 

The gazelle is as timid as the lion is bold. Her 
beauty lies in her grace and elegance, in the 
delicacy of her form, and the gentleness of her 
look; while his consists in his regal prestige, m 
the powerful proportions of his body, which is full 
of strength and activity, and in the calm pride ot 
his gaze, which inspires respect, and -at the same 
time exercises a magnetic attraction. 

If the human species had not degenerated, the 
woman might be compared to the gazelle, and the 
1 A man to the lion ; but if there are still some women 
. 1 ho deserve the comparison — and there are — the 
v nest man of the age would seem very ugly if 
compared with the king of beasts. The Arabs ren- 
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der justice to i^ie personal attractions of the gazelle^ 
and, above all, to the beauty of her eyes, which, 
however, does not prevent them from waging a war 
of extermination against her. 

In the south the gazelle is hunted like the ante- 
lope, and with greyhounds. • 

Unless a herd be hemmed in by a large party ot 
hunters and become terrified, the females and young 
gazelles alone fall into their power; the males al- 
ways get away ; for* their speed and wind are supe- 
rior to those of the best greyhounds. 

In the Tell the Arabs get up battues for them, 
in which the great point is to drive, the gazelles 
frtnn one mountain to anther. 

The approaches are occupied by men who are 
Concealed behind trees or rocks, and who keep the 
hounds in the leashes until the herd passes close by 
them; they then loose the dogs without making 
the least noise, so that often many of the gazelles 
are overcome by fear or taken by surprise, without 
any run at all taking place. 

The dung of the gazelle* dried in the sun and 
reduced to powder, gives a very agreeable taste and 
odour to the tobacco smoked in Algeria. This, in 
my opinion, is the most useful point to be found in 
connection with the animal, which is moreover so 
pretty and so interesting that no one should wish to 
see it dead when it might have been alive. 
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THE PORCUPINE AND VARIOUS CAME. 

THE PORCUPINE. 

There are several elubs or associations of sportsmen 
1 who devote themselves to the destruction of the 
porcupine, and who arc called hatcheicheia, from 
smoking hatchich instead of tobacco. The mem- 
bers of these clubs are of Kabyle origin. 

As hatcheichia, that is to say, men who deprive 
themselves of their reason by smoking, they have 
gained the contempt of all the natives. In order 
to console themselves for this universal reputation, 
they meet every evening to smoke to the sound of 
the tam-tam, and cry out like wild beasts, until 
they at last fall beneath the influence of sleep and 
hatchich combined. 

, There exists so much rivalry between these clubs, 
that before the taking of Constantine and the fSte 
of the Spring, the smokers of the El-Kantara and 
those of the Jebia-gate indulged in the most san- 
guinary battles, the common weapon of offence and 
defence being the club. 

The French authorities put a stop to these riots 
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in tlie middle df the town, but the gentlemen maj^" 
up for it when they meet on the theatre of their 
hunting exploits. 

The hatcheicheia have a passion for hunting the 
porcupine, which it is difficult to understand when 
all the obstacles which they are obliged to over- 1 
come in order to take one of the animals, are un- 
known. 

I will explain tlm matter as clearly as I can. 

The porcupine has the manners and habits of the 
badger, from which he only differs as regards the 
cuirass with which nature has endowed him as a 
protection against the jackals, who often inhabit 
the same ground. He burrows his hole to a great 
depth, and always at the foot of a rock. 

In the environs of 'Bougie and Ghelma I took 
fabulous numbers of them with small lassos. It is 
probable that they existed formerly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Constantine, which is rocky and full 
of burrows ; but the hatcheicheia must have exter- 
minated them, as there are # none to be found there 
at present. 

The porcupine-hunters generally commence their 
campaign at the close of winter. As they are 
obliged to walk for several days before beginning^, 
their hunt, as they stop out every time for about a 
month, and as they know by experience that their 
habits are not considered to entitle them to the 
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-hospitality of the Arabs, they make their prepara- 
tions in consequence. 

On the evening of the day fixed for their de- 
parture they meet together at the club and enjoy 
themselves until the gates of the town are opened. 
Those who are not fortunate enough to form part 
of the expedition conduct their companions part of 
the way, embrace them, and bid them adieu as if 
they were never to see them again. 

The hunters, to the number, "generally speaking, 
of eight or ten, promise to do all sorts of wonders 
for the honour of their club, and start off, preceded 
by one or two donkeys, who carry their tools and 
orovisions, and followed by a few dogs in couples, 
rho are usually afflicted with the mange. Each 
of them is armed with a stick five feet long, at the 
end of which is fastened a small piece of iron like 
the point of a lance, with teeth like those of a saw. 

This is the instrument for piercing the enemy 
and drawing him out of his hole. Iron hammers, 
of all sorts of forms and dimensions, adtfy the 
waistbands of the most robust, whose mission is 
to enlarge the burrows sufficiently to admit a child 
of from ten to twelve years of age, the smallest, 
thinnest, lankiest child in creation, who if he only 
,h went on his hands and feet would resemble a 
weasel. 

This abortion is covered from head to fee t with 
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a garment or skin, which gives him somewhat the 
appearance of* a spider, and which is his cuira./. 
lie nevertheless is the hero, the Hercules of the 
band, for he it is who always attacks the animal. 

After walking for several days across the moun- 
tains and plains, sleeping in the/>pen air under the 
protection bf the douars, who will scarcely allow * 
them to come within gunshot, they arrive at a 
burrow with which they .are acquainted, or of 
which they have been told. 

The porcupine has dropped a few quills, which # 
denote his presence in the vicinity. They find nu- 
merous and recent tracks which indicate the places 
at which he comes out and goes in. There can be 
no longer any doubt. Tfc Iturrow is inhabited. 

The dogs as soon as they are let loose disappear 
in the mouths of the holes, and directly their voices 
are heard the hunters reply by a joyful hurrah, and 
arrange their instruments^) lay siege to the place. 

When everything is ready for opening the trend), 
the biped who performs the functions of w'easel is 
called for, being wanted to reconnoitre the porcu- 
pine, but in vain. lie # and his lance have disap- 
peared. He is addressed by the most affectionate 
names, but the surrounding echoes give no tidings 
of him. He on whom the success of the expedition* 
and the honour of the club depend .is not to be 
found. 

While the hunters give themselves up to lamen- 
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Ration, thinking him lost, the dogs Qome out of the 
Burrow with their hair standing on end ; and be- 
hind the dogs appear first a foot, then a leg, and, a 
little time afterwards, the body and head of the 
child, who throws among his companions a por- 
cupine almost as big as himself, and full of life, 
although pierced through with the point of his 
lance, which the animal bites with all his might as 
if he could draw it out; 

The animal having been killed, by the applica- 
tion of a knife to its throat, the men open its 
stomach, empty it, and replace the contents by 
aromatic plants mixed with a few handfuls of salt. 

The object of the operation is to preserve the 
poicupine until the end of the campaign, when it 
will have to figure on the table of the club at 
Constantine. # 

We may add, that the porcupine is not always 
taken so easily, and thfct, generally speaking, the 
animal, when caught at all, is not taken until 
after a siege of several days ; for it sometimes 
happens that the passage is so narrow, and the 
sides of the rock so hard, that in spite of the tools 
and energy of the besiegers, the child, however 
lanky he may be, cannot reach the extremity of 
Vne redoubt, and is obliged to renounce the desired 
capture. 4 

The porcupine-hunters go all through the dis- 
trict of Constantine, Ghelma, and B6ne. I have 
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even met then^ in the district of Calle, at sixt^' 
leagues from the place they started from. Their 
expeditions are attended with more, or less success; 
and if they sorfletimes return with a dozen animals, 
which enable them to keep up 4heir orgies for 
several days, sometimes, after ft month's fatigue 
and privation, they only bring back a single animal. 

In the latter case the members of the club meet 
as usual to celebrate the return of their comrades* 
and tbe animal is served up roasted, on a wooden 
platter, and placed in tl^middle of the assembly, 
who arrange themselves around it and contemplate 
it with delight. 

The president of the ctyib invites his neighbour 
on the right to help himself; the latter touches the 
edge of the platter wkh the ends of his fingers, 
which he puts to his lips, saying, “ I have enough." 
All the guests imitate his example, and fall back 
on the couscoussou and dates which surround the 
dish of honour. Then in the most vociferous man- 
ner, they sing their exploits, past, present, and to 
come, accompanying themselves with their hands 
and the tam-tam, and finish off with pipes. 

The club meets again the next day, the day after 
that, apd regularly every day until the neighbours 
complain of the disturbance, and of the insupport- 
able odour of the porcupine, which *has reached a 
state of complete putrefaction, until at length the 
police interfere, and throw out alike the game and 
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^ its hunters, who go off and continue on their s&mces 
k)mewbere else. - 

Apropos of the porcupine. I shall be glad to 
mention a fact which I witnessed myself, and which 
corroborates wljp-t I before stated with regard tw 
the hyaena. o 

Meeting one day a party of hatcheicheia^ wlio 
were besieging an earth-hole, I dismounted in 
order to be present at the finale . 

After many hours of unceasing work a hyaena 
was taken and drawn put by a child of twelve 
years old, who had thrust two feet of his lance 
into the animal’s body. 

European sportsmen would have been proud of 
this feat ; not so the hatcheicheia , who were dis- 
pleased — humiliated : displeased, because in their 
eyes it was a bad omen, and humiliated, because 
the Arabs of the environs, who were watching 
their proceedings, overwhelmed them with all sorts 
of pleasantries. 

As a matter of course the animal was left on the 
ground to be devoured by animals of a similar 
nature ; and the hunters left the country in order 
to escape the insults of the Arabs and look else- 
where for sport. 

~ As they only make two or three of these cam- 
paigns a year, "the hatcheicheia sometimes hunt the 
hedgehog, in order to keep themselves and their 
dogs in proper condition. 
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# When the s^y is calm and the moon fine, thejr 
leave Constantine in the afternoon with a few dogs, 
and beat about the plain all night long. 

As soon as a*dog gets on the track of the hedge- 
hog he cries out, and is joined by the others, who 
hunt together in a pack, as if they were pursuing 
nothing less than a stag or a wild boar. 

As soon as it finds itself taken, the animal rolls 
itself up like a muff — presenting nothing but the 
sharp points with which it is covered to the teeth 
of the pack. One of thc^hunters then takes “hold 
of it with the skirt of his burnous and deposits it 
in his hood, and the hunt continues thus until the 
morning. 


VARIOUS GAME. 

During the first year of the French occupation, 
game of all kinds was so abundant in Algeria, that 
a partridge cost only a penny, a hare tenpence, and 
other game in the same proportion. 

The worst sportsmen always came back with their 
pouches full ; and in a great many places sport was 
to be found within cannon-shot of the ramparts in 
the case of a town, or of the trench in that of a camp. 

I remember that in the month of September* 1 
1842, I killed one day, between breakfast and din- 
ner, in the neighbourhood of Ghelma, forty-five 
partridges and seven hares with nothing but a 
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cavalry carbine. I must add that f am not a first* 
rate shot, and that I know some persons who, armed 
with one of Lefaucheux's fowling-pieces, would have 
killed twice as much. ‘ 

Owing to continual sport the game has at length 
become more thitily spread around the villages and 
camps, and comparatively rare near the towns. 
However, as in all the provinces, and especially 
in that of Constantine, there are a great many 
points which are at some distance from the thickly 
populated parts, it is still easy to get capital sport 
in Algeria. 

To do so it is necessary to take a few days* jour- 
ney in company either with an officer who has 
been attached to expeditions among the Arabs, or 
with a caid. If it be winter you take up your 
quarters on the border of a lake, where you can 
invest aU the bullets you have with you in wild 
geese, ducks, swans, and other aquatic birds, who 
are to be found there in tens of thousands. 

Experienced sportsmen will find legions of snipes 
in the neighbourhood of the lakes and in the 
marshy plains. 

In the months of July and August, before the 
jackals and other rough-coated poachers have levied 
their tithes, you meet with numerous coveys of 
red partridges (the grey partridge is not found in 
Algeria), whose progenitors have never heard the 
report of a gun, and who will not start up without 
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^having a gentle kick administered to them. In 
the provinces of Oran and Algiers there' are swarms 
of rabbits. In Constantine they are only found 
towards the noyth-west boundary ; but on the other 
hand the hare abounds there to such an extent, 
that when an expedition starts towards the east or 
south, our soldiers catch them easily with their 
hands, while they are marching and even while 
they are bivouacking. • 

'W hen the African* hare (which is a third smaller 
than that of Europe) is hinted with dogs, it never 
doubles, and when worn out runs to earth if pos- 
sible. 

In spring and autumn flocks of migratory birds 
increase the general stock of game, and are found 
to such an extent that .in tlie plains which are at 
some distance from the points occupied by the 
French you meet with swarms of cranes, bustards, 
guinea fowl, .plovers, quails, and other victims of 
gunpowder and the sportsman. 

To sum up : Algeria contains valuable elements 
of sport of every kind. Th&se who wish for fame 
and do not mind looking rfor it will find enough to 
please them. 

The lazy, the luxurious, the effeminate sportsman 
will be able to glean in the neighbourhood of the* 
camps, and towns ; but the real disciple of St. Hu- 
bert will have his rich harvest far, far away in th6 
mountains and plains* 
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CHAPTER IX, 

FALCONRY IN AFRICA. 

In a country whose history has only been written 
with the sword, it is difficult to arrive at the origin 
of the manners and customs of the inhabitants; 
above all, when, like th c Arabs, they live in the 
midst of a variety of traditions and beliefs, each of 
which frequently does not extend beyond one tribe 
and one generation. ^ 

Accordingly, without asserting anything positive 
as to the origin of falconry in Africa, I will say 
that the Arabs properly so called seem to have im- 
ported it, since it is almost unknown among the 
Chaouia and Kabyles, who preceded them in the 
occupation of the country. 

Falconry in Algeria is indulged in only by the 
highest personages. Tfhose who devote themselves 
to it with ardour are the descendants of noble 
families and those military chiefs who have given 
their adhesion to the French in order to preserve 
J or obtain military rank. 

Whatever be the position or fortune of a native, 
unless he be a noble, or distinguished by some acts 
of remarkable daring, he, cannot cultivate the sci- 
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ence of falconry^ without incurring the ridicule and 
sometimes the attacks of his own people. j 

The falconer of a caid of my acquaintance once 
told me an anecdote which is rather curious, and 
in which he played, as will be seen, a very danger- 
ous part. • 

This man/ after a certain Mabrouk, of whom 
I shall speak further on, is the most inveterate 
falconer in Africa, and deserves the attention of 
the reader for a few Seconds. 

He is called Abdallah, ^nd belongs to the tribe 
of Malhattah, of which he is one of the bravest 
members — that being a great deal to say. 

One day, when I asked him how old he was, lie 
told me he was born the same year as gunpowder . 
Now, as, previously to its subjection to France, the 
members of his tribe used to pass their time in 
practising firing with their neighbours, I concluded 
that he was born in the year when this habit was 
first introduced among them, and set him down at 
forty, which appeared to be his real age. j 

About the middle height, grave and taciturn, 
delicate and even sickly* in his appearance, there 
was nothing about this man to attract the attention 
of the casual observer. 

But'when he is in company with persons he likes^ 
and the conversation turns on hunting or war, his 
face brightens up, his eyes flash fire, and his nos- 
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trils dilate as if to inhale the odour of powder and 
'blood ; for to him sport consists in the agony of 
the victim whose eyes and head are torn to pieces 
by the falcon, and war in cutting the throat of 
a live enemy. 

With these ferocious instincts, which at once 
characterize the savage, Abdallah possesses a sen- 
sitive soul and a loving heart. 

His family consists of an aged mother, whom he 
loves and respects, which is not always the case 
with the Arabs ; of three children, whom he adores; 
and a mare which was born the day his wife died, 
and which he named after her. 

Since that time not only has he resisted all the 
entreaties of his mother^ who wished him to many 
again, but he still mourns fgr his wife, and assures 
me that he shall do so to his dying day. 

In order to understand how painful must be 
the mourning oT the Arabs, who are accustomed to 
daily ablutions, the reader must know that it con- 
sists in washing neither body nor garments. 

When I first knew this brave fellow his wife had 
been dead about six years* which amounts to say- 
ing that neither lie nor his burnous were remark- 
able for their agreeable odour; but the interest 
•^’ith which he inspired me was such that I went 
up to him and welcomed him cordially whenever 
I ^visited his tribe. 
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In the month of May, 1850, I was charged with 
the collection c# the taxes in the district inhabited 
by Abdallah. 

As soon as Jie heard of my arrival he hastened 
to pay me a visit, and asked my permission to come 
and see me every day in my leisure moments. 

As I took much pleasure in listening to his tales 
of war and hunting, I did not conceal from him the 
fact that I should be delighted to see him, and 
learned on the following day that he had installed 
himself in the tent with my spahis for the remain- 
der of our stay, ' ' 

One evening, when I had nothing to do, and when 
several Arab chiefs were assembled together in my 
cent, I sent for Abdallah to relate to us one of his 
anecdotes. 

After having exchanged the usual salutations 
with my guests, who were friends of his, he sat 
down and began in the following words: — 

“ During the year in which Algiers fell into the 
power of the Christians, my cousin Zakdar and my- 
self conceived the notion o£ mystifying the chief of 
the Ouled-Bou-Ghanern, who was our neighbour, 
and who, although a man of no account, took the 
liberty, it was said, of rearing and educating falcons. 

“With this intent we got two young eagl^ 
whose eyrie we had discovered, and taught them 
to hunt young falcons, which were brought to ub 
.every day by the shepherds, 
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“When we considered our eagles sufficiently 
instructed, ^nd accustomed to the noise of men 
and horses, we despatched a person of trust to 
the cheik's, to find out when he intended to fly 
his falcons. 

“ Having ascertained the place and day, Zakdar 
and myself went off before daybreak, driving before 
us a donkey, on which our eagles in their hoods 
had been placed, together with some falcons, to call 
them back to us if need should be. 

" The cheik and his attendants did not arrive at 

c . 

the place until a long time after us ; the rendez- 
vous was near the Oued-Mellegh, and they were 
to hunt the bustard. The tamarind trees* by the 
side of the brook would enable us to follow every 
incident in the sport without being perceived; and 
accordingly we regulated our movements by those 
of the cheik and his party. 

“ In a ljttle while a flock of bustards rose in the 
plain in front of the horsemen. Four falcons were 
let loose, one after the other, and a bustard was 
at once separated from the others and attacked 
vigorously. 

“Our eagles, released from their hoods, were 
not long in discovering the birds, towards which 
*^*ith \J ie y their flight, first heavily and in a straight 
up to hiii t * ien more ra pMly making towards them, and 

I 'visited hi a ^ ove them the same time. 

liter attaching the donkey to a tamarind tree 4 
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we walked up the banks of the river, to have a bet- 
ter view of the&proceedings. § 

"The only chance for the bustard which had 
been separated from the flock, and* as 1 before 
said, vigorously attacked by the four falcons at 
once, consisted in keeping them beneath her. 

" Accordingly it had risen vertically to such a 
height that it appeared to us about the size of a 
pigeon, while the falcons looked at one moment like 
grasshoppers, and at the next disappeared from view 
altogether. 

" The two eagles having reached the other birds, 
became so mixed up with them, that we were at a 
loss to distinguish them. 

"The cheik and his hewsej^en were standing in 
the plain with their eyes towards the sky, waiting 
like ourselves for the fssue of this aerial combat. 

" Suddenly we heard piercing cries several times 
repeated. A short time afterwards we could dis- 
tinguish a black object, which gradually became 
larger as it approached us — now agitating itself 
vigorously, now descending vertically towards the 
ground. 

" We could then recognise our two eagles, with 
outstretched wings, allowing themselves to be towed 
downwards by the weight of the bustard, who, with 
drooping legs and closed wings, was falling towards 
the earth without the least sign of life. 
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“ We looked in vain for the ch$ik*s falcons ; 
they had disappeared. * 

"At the moment when the bustard and the eagles 
fell with a hissing sound to the earth, in the midst 
of a large circle formed by the cheik and his party, 
a shout of rage almost froze our blood with terror. 

“ Wc remembered, when it was too f late, that in 
the haste with which we had loosened the birds, we 
had omitted to remove the chain from the foot of 
one of them. 

“ Several men had already dismounted, and were 
arranging their burnouses so as to be able to take 
up the eagles without being wounded by them. 

" NQthing remained for us but to fly, which we 
did with all possible swiftness, and without thinking 
of the donkey, who, however, was destined to save 
my life that day. 

“ We had been running for about an hour, always 
ascending Hhe course of the stream, and without 
quitting the rows of trees which grew along the 
banks, when we perceived four horsemen at two 
hundred steps behind us, and, further on, the entire 
goum * of the cheik. 

" They were all after us — some at a trot, the 
foremost at a gallop. 

“ Plight was no longer possible, and we accord 
ingly tried to conceal ourselves from their eyes. . 

* Household, 

f 
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“Zakdar chose a group of tamarinds and briars. 
As for me, Invent down to the bed <jff the stream 
and walked into it until the water came up to my 
neck, while £ concealed my head in the plants 
which had fallen from the banks. 

“ Hardly had I entered my lading-place when I 
heard the trampling of horses and the voice of a 
man crying out to the cheik, ' Come here ; we are 
on their track ; their footprints are as clear as the 
sun ; they are two fcoiis of dogs together/ 

“The„sound of gaining and the neighing of# 
horses who had been heated by a long ride, an- 
nounced the arrival of the cheik and all his attend- 
ants. 

“'Let ten men/ said*th£ cheik, when he drew 
up, ' go forward untij the track disappears ; then 
let them stop and keep guard on each side of 
the stream. You, my children, dismount, and 
follow the steps of these accursed wretches, pistol 
in hand ; but bring them to me alive if you can/ 

“I understood from the order that it was all 
over with Zakdar ; my situation being better than 
his, I nourished the hope that I should survive to 
avenge him ; but at that moment I perceived that 
my feet were sinking in the mud, and that the 
water, which at first scarcely covered my shouldm, 
was now beginning to moisten my lips. 

“ It is said that he who knows hot fear is not a 
man. I confess I wi£ afraid on that day, not so 
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much of the enemy whb was pursuing us so^hotly. 
as of being browned. 

Ci I was disturbed in my reflections by the sound 
of a shot, followed by several others, and a consider- 
able number of imprecations. 

"My cousin, finding that he was discovered, 
had discharged his pistol on the group which had 
surrounded him, and who, in spite of the cheik’s 
order, had not been able to avoid replying to his 
fire. 

"A few words, which ^ere all I could distin- 
guish in the midst of the general hubbub, made 
me understand that Zakdar was not dead, and that 
he was being taken to the cheik. 

“ Unable to contain myself any longer, I was 
about to ascertain what they were doing with him, 
at the risk of being discovered, when two men 
jumped into the bed of the stream. 

" * That’s where he went down/ said the first, 
pointing to my footprints on the sand. 

“ ‘ He went in here/ continued the other, ap- 
proaching the edge of the water, while I remained 
motionless at ten paces from him, and looking at 
him through the plants by which my head was 
covered. 

‘ It’s singular/ pursued the same man, e there 
are no more footmarks. Could he have gone in 
and been drowned?’ At this moment I heard 
footsteps on the bank just Lbove my head, and a 
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man then said to the one who was close to me, 

* Mohammed, the clieik sent me io cull you. 
None of the others have such good knives as you/ 
a ‘ What does he want iny knife for V was the 
reply. 

“‘To cut off the head of the dog wc have just 
taken/ said the messenger, 

“ The prospect of cutting a man’s head off being 
more seductive than the pleasure of looking after 
me, these ruffians ftiacle off, and they relieved me 
from the most fearful p^ition I was ever in during « 
all my life/ 

“According to what I had heard, my cousin was 
it> have his head cut off, and I could do nothing to 
save him. • 

“ Convinced that the men who had gone away 
would come back directly after the execution, and 
not being able to look for any other place of shel- 
ter without leaving a track, I resolved to stay where 
I was. 

“A root, which I had found growing out from 
the bank above my head, had enabled me to shift 
my position, which wa& now not attended with the 
same danger as the former one. 

“ After hearing the shouts and noisy laughter 
produced by the triple execution — that of my couflfei 
and the two eagles — which took place at my back, 

I thought I heard the steps of horses going away 
from the stream ; af£4r which I heard nothing. 
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“Time had progressed, and with it the sun, 
which had kow sunk in the west. * 

“ Soon afterwards it was dusk, and at length 1 
saw a few stars shining in the heavens. 

“ I then left my retreat, and with much precau- 
tion ascended the (bank of the brook. 

“ I listened — looked around ; there 4 was nothing 
— not a sound, except the croaking of the frogs ; 
not a living being, except a few jackals hanging 
about the corpse of Zakdar, which I found horribly 
mutilated, and flanked b^the remains of the two 
eagles. 

“After making sure that I was quite alone, I 
wrapped up my cousin’s head and body in my bur- 
nous, and, putting the burden on my shoulder, 
directed my steps towards the spot where I had 
left the donkey in the morning. 

“I found it in the same place, munching the 
grass at\he foot of the tamarind tree to which it 
was tied. I used the cord which was round my 
head to attach my precious burden to the animal 
firmly, and then took short cut across the plain 
in order to reach a path which would take me back 
to the douar before it was day. 

“ I had walked for about four hours without any 
■viventure, always followed by a few jackals, who 
were attracted by the smell of blood, when the don- 
key suddenly stopped short, cocking its ears and 
trembling all over. 
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a I at once perceived two eyes like burning coals 
on my path, and not far from me. $ 

“ Accustomed to meetings of the kind,. I hastened 
to cut the cord which attached my cousin’s body 
to the donkey, took it on my shoulder as I had 
done before, and went on across •the fields leaving 
the poor animal transfixed with fear on the path. 

t€ V, T hen I had gone about a hundred paces I 
heard a sound like that of a*body thrown violently 
to the ground, then *a Sv,rt of rattle, and nothing 
more. 

“The lion had accepted the victim T had offered 
to him; T felt quite safe, anu after a long circuit 
regained the path which IJiad been forced to quit 
for a time. • 

“ A short time afterwards I met some relatives of 
ours who had come out to look for us. 

“ After hearing my tale, nothing would satisfy 
them but instantly to avenge the death of Zakdar. 

“ I explained to them that we were not sufficiently 
numerous, and that we could not leave my 
cousin’s body on the ground*; finally, that I myself 
was without ztr ms and orf foot. 

“ One of the horsemen took the burnous which 
contained Zakdar’s remains across his saddle, 
another took ine behind him, and wc got back ^cT 
the douar before any one was up. 

“ The evening of that same day, at the hour of sup- 
per, fifty chosen horseman, each of idiom was known 
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to have achieved some daring exploit, got on their 
steeds, an<^ dismounted near the residence of Zak- 
dar’s murderer. 

“ There was great rejoicing at ‘ the cheiks, in 
honour of the recent execution. The couscoussou 
had just been served. We were just in time. 

“ The dogs, having given notice of our approach, 
we were accosted by sgme of the servants, who 
appeared much astonished at so many guests 
arriving all at once. ' 

“ While ten of our Norsemen were strangling 
these wretches with the cords of camel-gut which 
surrounded their heads, the others went to the front 
of the cheik^s tent and sabred the other attendants 
and the quests of low degree, who were in the 
places outside waiting for the remains of the feast. 

“ Until now 1 had left everything to my com- 
rades, gmd had occupied myself with looking out for 
the cheik, whom I intended to kill with my own hand. 

u The approach to the tent once cleared, I rushed 
foremost into the interior, where a dozen of the 
notables were sitting in a circle around the cheik, 
quite motionless. 

“ A quarter of an hour afterwards, their heads 
were arranged in perfect order all round the dish 
^df couscoussou, which was still smoking, and the 
fifty horsemen returned to their respective, douara 
laden with n booty, and driving before them m im- 
mense herd of cattle. f> 
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u All this ha<J taken place without a sjiot being 
fired, and almost without noise, so that our coup dc 
main was not known in the douars near the eheik 
until it was too^ato to offer assistance. 

“From that clay until the arrival of the French, 
who put an end to the hostilities* many were the 
heads that fell on the boundary which separates 
the two tribes; but no falcons were seen there 
besides ours.” 

As will be seen from the above narrative, the 
nobles and warriors of Algeria have the exclusive 
right to practise falconry. 

The tribes among which the most distinguished 
falconers are found are the ^mjuls, the Rig ha, the 
Amers of Setif, and the ncJmadie Arabs who take 
up their winter quarters in the Sahara, and pass 
the three other seasons on the high ground adja- 
cent to Constantine. 

The Arabs seldom keep the falcons which they 
have used during the hunting season. In most 
cases they let them go at the end of February, and 
take fresh ones at the beginning of autumn. 

In some tribes the falcoh is taken from the nest, 
and it is then more easily tamed and instructed, but 
less courageous and more liable to illness than the 
falcon which is taken full-grown, and which is 
caught in the following manner : — 

After observing the rock or ruins m which the 
falcon is in the habit ot^passing the night, a man 
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on horseback arrives in the early morning bearing a 
pigeon oAa partridge surrounded tay a net, in which 
the falcon is caught by the claws as soon as it darts 
upon it. _ •• 

The Arabs have many different kinds of lalcons, 
which they distinguish by appropriate names. 
Whatever, however, be the species to which the 
bird belongs, the mode of training it is always the 
same. The education of the full-grown falcon 
being much more difficult than that of the falcon 
taken from the nest, ye will speak of the former 
only. 

As soon as the man sees the falcon dart at the 
bird which is used as a bait, he hastens towards 
it in order to take* it before it can tear the net in 
which its claws are entangled. - 

Before quitting the spot he covers it with the 
hood^which is used to prevent it from seeing, and 
places on its foot a chain, to which is attached a 
rope of four or five feet long to prevent it from 
flying away. 

This task completed, the man rides back to the 
douar with the falcon on his head or shoulder, the 
bird being rendered so timid by loss of sight that 
it never seems to think of flying away. After 
L>/ being taken into, the tent the bird is placed on a 
perch about a foot high, and which is covered over 
with cloth, so that its claws may not be injured. 

Now commences the tuning and training of the 
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falcon. The first thing is to accustom it to the 
sight of men, hdrses, and dogs ; to get/t to allow 
the hood and chain to be put on and taken off 
without making# the least opposition; and to make 
it take its food from the hand. 

There are few falcons w^io do # not make great 
objections to all this. Some refuse all food 
for days together; some attack, tooth and nail, all 
who attempt to touch them ;• others are so utterly 
untractable that it beccfmes necessary to give up 
all thoughts of teaching <hem. One remarkable 
thing is, that the best falcofts are found to be those 
who have been most unruly during their educational 
period. 

The surest way of train irflg falcons is to deprive 
them of light and food jfor several clays. They can 
then be accustomed to spring from the perch 
to the ground, and afterwards to the wrist of the 
person who offers them their food. 

When they are sufficiently used to the sight of 
men and horses, one of the animals or birds which 
they will afterwards have to -hunt is presented to 
them, a little of the flesh being given to them after 
they have killed it. 

Falcons who have lost nothing of their wDdness 
by being deprived of light and food, have been*** 
known to. become of a sudden quite friendly w*>h 
the man who has given them a hare or a partridge, 
and allowed them to gprge themselves with th$ 
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flesh. This, in the opinion of the Arabs, i® by fa* 
the best weans of taming the falcon. 

When the falcon has been taught to attack ani- 
mals from its perch, it is then taught to do so from 
the arrn of a man on horseback. 

For this purpose the Arabs take the falcons into 
the middle of a plain, carrying with fhem a certain 
number of partridges or hares, according to the 
kind of game for which the birds are being trained. 
The falcons, covered with their hoods and with 
chains attached to their feet, are carried by the 
horsemen, who hold thorn either on their heads or 
shoulders. Before being loosed they are placed on 
the wrist of the left arm, which is covered with a 
long glove. The lesson, in the first instance, is 
given to each bird separately. Whilst one of the 
horsemen sets at liberty ’‘cither a partridge with 
clipped wings, or a hare who has the use of only 
three legs, the falconer unhoods a bird. This trial 
of course satisfies the falconer at once as to the 
talent of his pupils, who, having been deprived of 
liberty and light for a month previously, now sud- 
denly find themselves free, in the open country. 
It sometinfes happens that the falcon pays no at- 
tention either to the running of the hare or the 
^flight of the partridge. As soon as it finds itself 
at liberty it resolves not to lose it again, and flics 
off with cries of joy . 

I must say. however, that generally as soon as 
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the falcon is unhooded, i: it percpives the hare or 
partridge it doe% not think of recovering its inde- 
pendence, but first of all is prompted by its instinct 
to satisfy its wants. It darts at its* prey, kills it, 
and then allows the hood and chain to be replaced. 

For the falcon to be thoroughly trained it will 
now only be rccessary to teach it*to obey the voice 
of the falconer when he calls it back. 

Accordingly, as soon as the falcon has killed the 
animal let loose befor^ it, tfie falconer advances, 
offers the bird the hareskin (which must previously 
have been shown to it), a^d calls to it in a par- 
ticular voice. 

The object of this manoeuvre is, to make the 
falcon fly to his wrist 01; shoulder. If it re- 
main deaf to the call, the falconer dismounts 
and offers it the hareskin on foot, taking care to 
let it see some small pieces of flesh which have 
been left sticking to it, and which never fail to 
attract it. When a falcon comes readily to this 
invitation, whether it sometimes miss its prey or 
nounce directly upon it, it may be considered to 
have made a great advance in its art. 

As I have no intention of publishing a treatise 
on falconry, I refer the reader who is desirous of 
knowing how falcons should be thoroughly Iramed^ 
to the French and other authors, who have ex- 
plained everything that a true falconer neca be 
acquainted with. 
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I will, however, mention one fact which 
useful to fejiose who wish to cultivate this 
sport. 

According to all authors who l^ave written on 
the subject of falconry, the falcons of Europe are 
subject to a nujnber of illnesses which are often 
mortal, no matter what care may be 'paid to them. 

This is not the case in Algeria, where their 
diseases are very rare,. I think there are at least 
three reasons which account for the superiority of 
the African falcon. 

The first is, that the Arabs scarcely ever use any 
but full-grown falcons. The second, that they 
restore them to liberty before the moulting season. 
The third, that instead' of being kept shut up, the 
birds accompany their masters (on their shoulders) 
in all the expeditions they undertake, and that, 
when the tribe erect their camps, they are allowed 
to pass*a portion of their time on a perch or in the 
vicinity of a perch outside the tent, to which they 
do not return until night. 

The education of the falcon is generally com- 
pleted by the month of December. The Arabs 
the north use them for the hare and the partridge 
those of the south for the hare and the bustard* 

• ‘When the hare is to be attacked, the owner of th* 
falcon quits liis tent, followed by the falconers and 
attendants on horseback. On arriving at the ren- 
dezvous, the guests who fy;ve been invited to wit- 
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ness the sport come forward and kiss his hand, after 
which they rnotAt their horses. / 

On a signal from the chief the falconers go for- 
ward, walking m a straight line, while the horsemen 
gallop along the road, and form in skirmishing 
order. The chief and his friends follow immedi- 
ately behind the falconers. 

When the horsemen on each flank have taken 
their places at intervals of from ten to fifteen yards, 
half of them regalate*thbil‘ movements by those of 
the falconers, keeping in the same line with them ; 
while the horsemen at the extremities of the lines 
on each side go some distance in front. 

As soon as a hare is started the news is given by 
the person who sees it first J ahd each person ma- 
noeuvres so as to .form, the circle. At the same 
time the falcons are unhooded, the best trained 
being loosed first. 

Once at liberty the bird rises, flying round and 
round the circle formed by the horsemen. The 
falconer follows the direction of the hare, and calls 
to the falcon until he sees it* dartirrg at or soaring 
above the game. If the h&re runs away, the falcon" 
darts at once upon it ; if the hare lies down on the 
ground, the falcon at first soars for some time 
above it. ' m 

In the plains, where there is not much cover, the 
hares are so frightened by the sight of the falcon 

*• ,i * 
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that they stop still as if chained to the spot. In 
either case all the birds are let lo&e in succession, 
to follow the example of the first. 

As the birds become idle after eating, they are, 
generally speaking, not allowed to gratify their 
appetites until the last hare has been killed, and 
the sport is at an end. They arc then allowed lo 
eat as much as they like, so that they may be 
tempted to continue their exploits another time. 

It sometimes happen’s " thUt the hare, on per- 
ceiving the falcon, take* refuge under the horses, 
when the bird pursues until it finds an obstacle 
in the presence of the horse. The sport becomes 
then most exiting ; the falcon utters loud cries, 
fluttering now above, mow on either side of the 
horseman. 

But whichever way the horseman directs his 
steed,J;he poor hare still continues to keep under- 
* neath it, until at last one of the attendants takes 
hold of it and throws it into the open plain, when 
the falcons at once make it their prey. 

The Arabs ‘pursue the partridge in the same 
manner; but instead of forming the circle, they 
gallop all together in a single line, following the 
direction taken by the falcons, 

° * This is far less interesting than the pursuit of 
the hare, and accordingly is rarely practised. 

The most interesting kind of sport in connection 
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with the falcon is the pursuit of the bustard, which 
must be attacked with all the courage # {hc falcon 
possesses. 

As I have already remarked, the tribes of the 
south are the only ones which have the opportunity 
of taking this bird, which never ventures into the 
cold regions of the north. 

The' native tribes who fly their falcons at the 
bustard display the greatest .magnificence on the 
occasion of a grand meetfifrg, at which it is not un- 
usual to see as many a& two or three hundred 
horsemen. % 

The bustard is found on each side of the moun- 
tains which separate the district of the Tell from 
the desert, but are found jfi greater numbers on 
the further side. .The bird is generally found in 
flocks of from ten to twenty. As it can be ap- 
proached without difficulty, the horsemen deploy 
into an immense line, preceded by the falconers, 
who advance in front at considerable intervals one 
from the other. If the bustards happen to fly- 
away to a considerable distance, the party continue 
to advance until they rqeet with a flock which 
does not rise so quickly, or which only flies away 
to a short distance. 

In each of ‘these cases, one or two, reported t*r 
be the best, of the falcons are let loose. 

As soon as the bustards, after settling on the 
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ground, see the falcon hovering above them, they 
lie down »on the ground like the hare, and wait 
there until he has selected his prey. 

After two or three falcons have* pounced in suc- 
cession on one of the bustards, the other bustards 
take flight, leaving the victim to be killed where it 
lies. As the reader perceives, sport of this kind is 
not highly interesting, and accordingly the Arabs 
do all they can to prevent the bustard from lying 
down and waiting for tlfe'fateou. 

When the falcons ai*e sent after bustards who 
have taken to their wings, the bird pursued is first 
seen to mix itself up with the flock, in hopes of de- 
ceiving the falcon as to its identity ; after which, if 
it is still the object of pursuit, it rises vertically 
into the air, in order to keep itself above its 
enemy. Generally speaking, the whole of the 
falcon^ arc not loosed until one of the bustards has 
been separated from the rest of the flock. 

The pursuit then becomes of the greatest interest. 

All the horsemen, who have up to this time been 
spread out on the plain, gallop towards the chief, 
and arrange themselves around him. 

The struggle is generally a long one, and the 
bustard is not brought to the ground, until the 
'falcons have succeeded in rising above it, fastening 
themselves upon it, and either breaking its wing 
or putting its eyes out. Then, in the middle of 
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the circle formed by the Norsemen, fall both busr 
tard and falcons,§and sometimes the latter* are them- 
selves killed in the fall. It sometimes happens also 
that the bustard, instead of rising vertically after 
it has been separated from the flock, flies straight 
forward, followed by both falcons and Horsemen. 

In most cases' a falcon fastens upon it, and 
succeeds in bringing it to the ground by breaking 
one of its wings ; but sometimes after a pursuit 
of some hours the chief ^ives the signal for re- 
treat, and the falconers a*e left to follow the birds 
— without which precaution the chief might lose 
them altogether. 

k have heard a feat mentioned, which proves 
how great the strength and*rapidity of the bustard 
and falcon are. In the course of last winter some 
Arabs of the Ferjioua, having taken up a bustard and 
a falcon which happened to fall at their feet, car- 
ried them both to the cheik of the country. The 
cheik found out that the falcon belonged to a chief 
of the south, who had got up a meeting in the 
plain of El Outaia, on the day his falcon killed the 
bustard in the Ferjioua: Now there is a distance 
of not less than fifty leagues as the bird flies, from 
El Outaia where the bustard had been attacked al 
noon, to the Ferjioua, where it was brought down a^, 
four o’clock. 

I spoke, at the commencement of the chapter, of 
a man named Mabrouk, who was more devoted to 
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falconry than any one I ever knew, and this man, 
who died hbout two years since, used to pursue the 
bustard only. 

When his birds had behaved Mjell, he did not 
allow the falconers to touch them. 

After embracing them all and calling them by 
their names, -he placed them on his shoulders and 
head, then got on horseback and rode back to his 
tent, taking with him what he called his dear 
family. . * 

He carried the passion to such an extent, that 
although considered a' very good father, he liked 
his falcons better than his wives and children, and, 
when dying, his last words and caresses were, for 
his falcons. • , i 

After the aeath of Mabrouk, his eldest son, 
according to the last wishes of his father, set all 
the falcons at liberty, and they were ungrateful 
enough to profit by it. 

There are some Arab chiefs in Algeria who keep 
falcons without ever making use of them. 

They retain them, simply for show, and as an 
evidence of wealth and nobility calculated to strike 
the masses. 

The chief, when he travels, causes himself to be 
^preceded or followed by his falcons, which are car- 
ried by horsemen equipped in the richest attire. 

The array altogether has its effect, not only 
upon the natives, but on the Europeans as well. 
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When the former mee} an Arab chief travelling 
in the manner # we have spoken of, they dismount 
and advance to kiss his knee, without ‘even know- 
ing him. This is the homage of the weak to the 
strong, the poor to the rich, the plebeian to the 
noble. 



CHAPTER X. 

f 

RULES FOR HUNTING THE JtfltON. 

If you are a sportsman, it must have happened to 
you more than once — good dinner with plea- 
sant companions, when ev^ry one is talking of kill- 
ing everything, from tho quail to the wild boar — it 
must have happened to you, I say, to express a 
wish to find yourself face to face with a more noble 
and a more dangerous animal than any that is 
contained in our French forests; and you have 
said to the others, “ I should like to kill a lion.” 

Well, do you really wish to kill one of these 
interesting creatures ? 

If this wish comes from your heart, and not 
merely from your lips, I can tell you how to 
satisfy it. 

You must be young, vigorous, have good muscles, 
a firm foot, and a quick eye. In this case you have 
the physical qualifications. As regards the morale , 
$he most important point is to have an iron will. 

If you are not living in Paris, go there. Ask 
for Devisme* the gunsmith ; older one of his dou- 
ble-barrelled carbines ; tell him what you want it 
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for, and he will know thai the weapon must unite 
three indispensable conditions — solidity* precision, 
and propelling force. Add to the carbine a pistol 
possessing the # same merits, and, above all, take 
care that it have sufficient propelling force ; and 
use for both of them conical balls with steel 
points. 

You should have two kinds of dress — one for the 
winter, which must of coarse be warm, and the 
other for the summer ^^which must be light, hut 
capable of resisting the* brambles and thorns, of 
which the woods you will have to go through are 
lull. 

If I were sure you intended coming out at once, 
I should say to you. Land* afr Philippeville; take 
the diligence which goes to Constantine, where 
you will arrive the same evening ; inquire for me 
at the Arab Office ; and if I am out in the coun- 
try, which will probably be the case, pass the time 
until I return in practising with your carbine. If 
I am in the town, we will at once make our ar- 
rangements for an expedition. 

You must think I am very eager to find a com- 
panion ; but you make a mistake — what I want is 
not a companion, hut a successor. 

Yes, alas ! •! am obliged to look for a successor 
My legs arc getting weary, my carbine is heavy 
in my hand, my chest is oppressed when I ascend 
the slightest height, I cannot attend to all the calls 
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for my services made by the Arabs, and am obliged 
at lengthto take care of my health* which I feel is 
tailing. 

I should like a handful of men to be chosen 
from the army or elsewhere, to devote themselves 
altogether to licjn hunting. These men — who 
should be paid in proportion to tht fatigue and 
the risk they would hate to undergo, and insured 
a humble reward in case of severe accident — these 
men, I say, would be of immense service in a coun- 
try where courage must be made visible to the eye. 

I should be happy and proud to command this 
little band, and to direct it in a mission which 
could not fail to benefit France ; but I doubt whe- 
ther I shall ever haws this honour. 

< 

Come, then, at once, you who wish to hunt the 
lion side by side with me ; and if the lion should 
prove stronger than ourselves, I will be his first 
victim, and my fate will serve you as a lesson. 

But in case you should arrive too late, listen 
now to my instructions : — 

Do not hunt at alj during the winter ; I pro- 
hibit it at once. Hunting in the winter has added 
thirty years to my age. 

I will suppose that you arrive at Bone in April. 
flo at once to the Arab Office, state with what 
object you have come, and ask the military com- 
mander to put you in communication with the 
chiefs of the tribes in his subdivision. 
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Now, the tribes being held responsible for all 
assassinations committed in their territory, they 
will be afraid of your being killed either by the 
lions or by thq marauders, in which case your death 
might be attributed to them . Accordingly the 
Arabs would allow the lions to devour them to the 
last man, rather than apply to you to assist them. 

Besides, the presence of a Christian being insup- 
portable to them, that alone would prevent them 
applying to you ; aiyLaswyou cannot prove to them 
by argument that you will not get killed either by 
the lions or the marauder, there is only one pos- 
sible way of proceeding open to you. 

• Put yourself in communication with some caid 
who has mountains in h:§ territory frequented by 
lions ; pay your court to tiim assiduously, and gain 
his friendship by means of presents. If he con- 
sent to take you out with him into the country — 
and he will do so if you behave liberally towards 
him — buy a mountain horse for yourself, and a 
mule for your baggage. 

If you care about good .living, provide yourself 
accordingly; if you are sober — and, to be suc- 
cessful, it is desirable that you should be so — take 
with you nothing but coffee and tobacco. 

Avoid wine and spirits; otherwise you w'OjjJd 
be looked upon unfavourably wherever you went ; 
and then the water of the mountains is so pure 
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and so good, that after a short time you will not 
regret wind in the least. t 

You will easily procure at B6ne a lad who will 
act as interpreter for you, and you, must reckon 
him as part of your luggage. 

Before starting, ( tell the superintendent of the 
Arab Office the name of the caid to whom you arc 
going, and the district which you think you will 
visit. He will give you a pass, which you will 
have to show to the Arabs^dio are not acquainted 
with you. In the subdivision of B6ne you will 
have to choose between the district of Bone, Calle, 
Edough, and Ghelma. 

At Bone there are the Beni-Salah, among 
whom there are enough lions, hut too many marau- 
ders. The same may be said of Calle; if you 
began in cither of these districts, you would be 
killed during the first fortnight. The low hills at 
the south of the Edough, near the caid’s house, 
arc good. 

The country at the south and west of the camp 
of Drean is also good. 

If you find that there are any lions in the neigh- 
bourhood, express a wish to pitch your tent as near 
as possible to their supposed haunts — for instance, 
at^about a hundred paces above the douar. You 
should be at a distance of at least a hundred paces 
frQm the tents, because you ought never to see the 
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women of the douar ; and you should take up your 
position on the? ground above the tent* because the 
marauders, who are always hanging about when 
there is no «moon, always approach the douar 
from below, so that there may be less chance of 
theii being seen* • 

As soon as you have pitched your tent, you will 
be pestered with visits. The Arabs will Hock to 
see you, simply from curiosity, and in order to 
ascertain in what l^rpcet you differ from other 
men. This will be theii* sole motive. There they 
will be perched around ^ou, and staring at you 
like idiots. Pay no attention to them. Some of 
them will welcome you to their territory ; reply to 
them without smiling, an£ Amply by a movement 
of the head, as much ^s to say, “ I am satisfied/* 
.Remain silent if you possibly can, or at least do 
not speak except when it is absolutely necessary to 
do so. 

The talkative man is despised by the Arabs. 
You may be ignorant, stupid ; it is considered 
honourable to be a thief and an assassin, but it is a 
disgrace to be a chatterer. 

They will not fail to overwhelm you with ques- 
tions as to your projects, directly they understand 
of what nafure they are. Mind what you repiy. 
Answer but few of their questions, and answer 
always with modesty. 
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They will say to you, “ Do you hunt by day or 
by night ? ,S t 1 

You will reply, “ Both day and night.” 

"Alone or /with your companions* ?” 

"Alone” 

Then some yoytng man, with an expression of 
the greatest innocence and candour/ J will perhaps 
say to you — 

" But if during the , night you meet one or more 
persons in the mountainsj'irkall you fire at them?” 

Lose no time in saying; so that every one may 
hear you : ,J 

"What does it matter to me whether these men 

wander about at night or not. Their affairs do not 

concern me ; I am o&ly^Jooking out for lions. As 

soon as I see or hear these men, I .shall call to them 

< 

to stand off ; and, if they have no bad intentions, 
I shall jiot harm them.” 

The conversation must go no further even if you 
have to stop a month in the neighbourhood of the 
douar. You may be certain, that if you fire a few 
good shots before them the next day, hs if to keep 
your hand in, they will spread the news' of your 
arrival and intended exploits to a distance of some 
twenty leagues all round the country. In less 
than a week every one will be acquainted with 
your age, your height; and your general appearance. 
" He speaks tyut little,” they will say, " and ap* 
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pears brave ; he is a goocl shot, and does not inter- 
fere with the marauders/* 

These lasf words are of much import, and, in 
fact, decide a question of life and death. 

But you have given a negative answer to the 
great questions, “ Have you e^er killed a lion? 
have you e\er seen one? have you ever heard one 
roar?” So that your manly aj^france, composed 
manner, and your excellent ^shooting, do not as yet 
pro^ that you will kUl-^our first lion. 

The moment for action having arrived, you send 
to inquire among the neighbouring douars whether 
the lion has been heard or seen, or whether any 
cattle have lately disappeared. 

While you are waiting*#** the return of your 
messenger, as you do not know the country, and 
will require a guide, and as only the professional 
thieves or marauders are capable of acting in that 
capacity, you must associate yourself with a pro- 
fessional thief. 

If you inquire for a marauder at one of the 
douars, the people will bun*t out laughing in your 
face, and will tell you that they are all eminently 
honest. 

But ask for “ a man who is accustomed to walk 
about at night,” or “ who is not afraid to walk abqpt 
at night,” and you will find twenty all young and 
vigorous, and you can select the one whose appear- 
ance pleases you most. 
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Speak to him of his courage, and he will be 
quite proud ; but ask him to accompany you, and 
he will refuse point blank. 

You must then explain to him what you want, 
viz., to be accompanied at a distance, to be shown 
the haunts of the f lion, the path by which he gene- 
rally comes down from the woods to the plain, the 
spring or broop «$iere he generally drinks, the 
ford or pass, if t1ifer6 tye one, where he may be met 
with. Above all, tell your*grkide that you not only 
do not wish him to be near you at the moment of 
danger, but that you cannot allow him to remain 
with you when you arc about to make the attack. 
He will consent to accompany you without « a 

doubt. ft. / 

( 

Promise him a reward if you r are pleased with 
him ; this will ceytainly do no harm. 

If an Arab comes and tells you that the lion has 
just carried off an ox or a horse at some leagues 
from the douar near which you arc encamped, pre- 
pare your baggage and go at once to the scene of 
the exploit. 

* If your guide says he knows the country, and 
has a friend living in it, take him with you ; other- 
wise leave him behind, promising him a reward 
i& he c&n collect any good information by your re- 
turn. You will find a guide in the douar which 
has been plundered. 

Find out whether Ahe lion roars ; if he is alone 
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or accompanied^by other lions ; get a description 
of him, but for greater certainty go yourself during 
the day with your guide along the paths which 
lead to the mountain, and try to discover the lion's 
foot-print. 

If the ground be dry, look for*a moist or even 
damp spot in the path, and when vou have found 
the lion's track, you can judge of its size and sex 
in the following manner^ pkfce your open hand on 
the foot-print, and if w you* cannot cover the claws 
of the animal with your outspread fingers, you 
may conclude that it is a full-grown male lion. If 
your hand covers the foot, it is a lion-cub or a 
lioness. 

You must wait for a moonlight night. Do not 
be impatient. You must wait; for to hunt the 
lion in the darkness of the night is an act of mad- 
ness of which I have often been guilty, but which 
has almost cost me my life on several occasions. 

It was in the month of February, 1815. I had had . 
the honour of receiving a beautiful gun from the 
Duke d'Aumale. 

I had killed two lions, and was longing to kill 
my third with this weapon, which has since served 
me in thirteen victories, and which is less dear to 
me from having been my companion and safeguaffl 
during three hundred nights than from being the 
gift of the prince. 

X. M 
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A fevet which I had caught in my first excursion 
prevented my taking any part in the ensuing mili- 
tary campaign. 

Hoping that the sea air would °do me good, I 
went to Bone towards the end of February. 

Owing to the'accounts I heard pf an enormous 
old lion who was ruining his neighbours, in the 
vicinity of the camp of Drean, I sent for my wea- 
pons from Ghelma, and left Bone on the 26th of 
February. L 

At five o’clock on the* evening of the 27th, I 
reached the douar of the Ouled-Bou-Azizi, situate 
about half a mile from the retreat of the beast, 
who, according to the old men of the place, had 
lived there thirty ycfeir£ 

I was told, on my arriva], thafi every evening at 
sunset the lion roared on leaving his den, and that 
in the*night he descended into the plain still con- 
tinuing to roar. 

A meeting seemed inevitable, so I loaded my two 
guns. Hardly had I finished this operation, which 
always requires the ‘greatest attention, when I 
heard the roaring begin the mountain. 

My host offered to accompany me as far as the 
ford which the lion would have to cross on descend- 
ing the mountain. I gave him my second gun, and 
we started. 

It was ton dark to see at two steps distance. 
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After having walked through a wood for a quarter 
of an hour we reached the border of a brook that 
flows at the foot of the Zebel Krounfcga. 

My guide, ftiuch agitated by the roaring, which 
drew nearer and nearer, said, “ The ford is there.” 

I tried to reconnoitre my position ; but all 
around was so dark that T could not even see the 
Arab, although he touched me. 

As my eyes could distinguish nothing, I began 
to descend towards TITe Brook, feeling all the way 
with my hands for the track of a horse or sheep. 
It was certainly well sheltered, and difficult of ac- 
cess. 

• Having found a stone, which I used as a seat, at 
the edge of the brook, jftst beyond the ford, 
I sent away my# guicl/3, who wished for nothing 
better. 

While I was trying to make out the ground 
about me, he did not cease saying, “ Let us return 
to the douar ; the night is too dark ; we will look 
for the lion to-morrow, during the day.” 

As he did not dare returir to the douar alone, he 
crouched down in a group of lentiscs about fifty 
steps from me. 

After telling him not to move under any circum- 
stances, I todk my position on the stone. • 

The lion was roaring still, .and drawing gradually 
nearer. 
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Havings closed my eyes for some minutes, I saw 
on opening ithem that at my feet there was a per- 
pendicular ditch, formed, no doubt, by the over- 
flowing of tjie brook, which ran somfe yards beneath 
me ; on the left, and at the very muzzle of my gun, 
was the ford." I formed my plan instantly. 

If it were possible to distinguish the lion in the 
bed of the river, I meant to fire at him there — 
the ditch being a means of protection for me in 
case I wounded him severely* 

It might have been nine o'clock when I heard a 
roar, about a hundred yards beyond the brook. 
With my elbow on my knee, the but end of 
my gun on my shoulder, and my eyes fixed 'on 
the water, which I*'could distinguish from time 
to time, I waited. < 

The time seemed long, when I heard, just in 
front of me, on the opposite side of the brook, a 
long, guttural moan. 

I raised my eyes in the direction of this strange 
sound, and perceived the eyes of the lion fixed on 
me, and looking like fwo red-hot coals. 

This fixed look drove' back all the blood in my 
veins to my heart. 

A minute before I shuddered with cold; now 
fhe perspiration streamed on my forehead. 

Any one who has not seen a full-grown lion in 
its wild state, may believe in the possibility of an 
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armed man struggling with it; but any person 
who has seen one, knows that a man wrestling with 
a lion is like a mouse in the claws of a cat. 

I have said that I had already killed two 
lions, the smallest of which weighed five hundred 
poundf. The latter, with one ^movement of his 
claw, had stopped a horse at full gallop, and had 
killed both horse and man. From that period 
I was sufficiently well acquainted with their seve- 
rity to know what I«Imd to expect from leonine 
scratches. • 

Accordingly, I have never looked upon a dagger 
as a weapon to be depended on. 

•In case a lion should not fall beneath my first 
or second bullet (which is jjp%$ible enough), I have 
determined, wherj he springs upon me and I resist 
the shock, to endeavour to force my gun down his 
throat up to the stock ; then, if his powerful claws 
have neither thrown me to the ground nor pierccA 
me like a harpoon, I must either "attack him in 
the eyes or near the heart, according to the means 
of action left to me. 

If I fall at his attack, which is more than pro- 
bable, provided I have my two hands free, I shall 
feel for his heart with the left, and with the righT 
deal the blow. m 

If on the following day two bodies be not found 
entwined together, mine will not have left the field 
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of honour, and the lion'fi will not be far from it. 
The daggeV will tell the rest. f 

I had just drawn my dagger from the sheath and 
placed it in the groflnd within reach, when the lion 
cast his eyes down towards the brook. 

I took a mental farewell of the world, and made 
a vow to die in a manner of which th$se who were 
dear to me would be proud; yet when my finger 
moved softly towards the trigger, I was less agi- 
tated than the lion hirnself^who was about taking 
to the water. , 

I heard his first step f in the stream, which ran 
noisily and rapidly before us. Then all was silent. 
Was he standing still ? Was he coming towards 
me ? These were the questions I put to myself as 
I sought to pierce the^' ‘obscurity by which I was 
enveloped on all sides, when suddenly I thought I 
heard, close by on my left, the sound of his step in 
the mud. He had indeed ooine out of the brook, 
and was slowly ascending the steps of the ford, 
when a movement I happened to make caused him 
to stop. 

He was at four or five steps from me, and might 
spring upon me at any moment. 

It is useless to look for the sights of your gun 
when you can't even see the barrel. 

**1 fired as I best could; with ray head erect and 
both eyes open. 
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The flash enabled me So see an enormous hairy 
mass of indistinct form. A fearful roa / rent the 
air — the lion was hors de combat . • 

The first ery of pain was followed by a series of 
dull, threatening moans. I heard the animal 
writhing in the mud on the edge of the brook, but 
after a short time all was silent. •. 

Thinking he was dead, I returned to the douar 
with my guide, who, from what he had been able 

to hear, also concluded that the lion was now no 

*- - • 

more. 

% 

Of course I remained awake all night. 

At daybreak we reached the ford ; but no lion ! 
We could only trace him by the blood as far as the 
stream. 

The day afterwards the*Jlrabs of the district, 
who bore considerable* ill will towards their noc- 
turnal visitor, being convinced* 'that he was dead, 
proposed to me to go out and look for him. 

There were sixty of us — some on foot and some 
on horseback. After several hours* fruitless search, 
T returned to the douar and prepared to take my 
leave, when I heard several* shots and cheers from 
the direction of the mountain. There was no room 
for doubt — they had found my lion. 

I started off at a gallop, and soon convinced my- 
self that this time, at all events, my hopes wotffd 
be realized. 
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The Arabs were flyiifg in all directions, and 
shouting like demons. * f 

Some of "them had reached the other side of 
the brook; the others, to the number of ten, em- 
boldened by the fact that they were on horseback, 
and that the lion had only three legs at his dispo- 
sal, had formed a party to finish Kim (as they 
said) ; they were commanded by the cheik. 

I had just passed the brook and was going to 
dismount, when I saw the r horseman, with the 

cheik at their head, turn round and start off at full 
* * 

gallop. , 

The lion was after them on his three legs, clear- 
ing the rocks and shrubs in far better style than 
the men on horseba^ and uttering roars, which 
so terrified the horses that the riders had no longer 
any control over them. * 

The horses were "still galloping, but the lion had 
stopped within an open space, in a haughty and 
threatening attitude. 

How grand he was with his jaws open, breathing 
menaces of death against all who were there ! 

How grand he was, with his black mane stand- 
ing on end, and his tail beating angrily against 
his sides ! 

f He was about a hundred paces frpm the spot. 
I dismounted, and called to one of the Arabs, who 
had been keeping themselves at a safe distance, 
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to take my horse. Several of them ran towards 
me, and I was* obliged to leave my burnous in 
their hands, in order to prevent them*putting me 
on my horse again and carrying me away. 

A few of them followed me, in order to dissuade 
me from my project : but as by degrees I quickened 
my pace and drew nearer to the lion, their number 
diminished. At last one man only remained with 
me, and he was the guide of the previous day. “ I 
received you under n v# tent,” he said to me, “ and 
will answer for you before God and man. I will 
die with you.” » 

The lion had left the open space and had buried 
himself in a mass of trees, which were close by. 

Walking with caution, r^ly to fire at any mo- 
ment, I tried in # vain to find the animal's track. 
The soil was rocky, and the lion's wounds had 
ceased to bleed. 

I had just searched the trees forming the group, 
one by one, when my guide, who had remained a 
short distance from me, said — 

“ Death will not accept .you; you have passed 
close to the lion without being touched by him ; 
if your eyes had only met his, you must have died 
without being able to fire a shot.” 

I told him* to throw some stones into the liojj's 
place of retirement. One of the shrubs opened, 
and, after looking on all sides, out sprang the lion 
in the direction of myself. He was at ten steps 
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from " me, liis tail straight, his mane standing on 
end, his x neck extended. With fyis broken leg 
hanging JbaVik, and his claws turned inwards, he 
had altogether the appearance of a dog pointing at 
game. , 

As soon as he made his appearance, I seated 
myself on the edrth, with the Arab* behind me, 
shouting incessantly, ff Fire ! why don’t you fire ?” 
—exclamations which he mixed up with his 
prayers. ' 

The lion made a bound of four or five steps to- 
wards me, and was probably about to folio it up 
with another/ when he suddenly found c pself 
struck with a bullet at about an inch above tt;e wight 
eye. He at once fell. 

My Arab was already returning thanks to God, 
when the lion turned round < and Vaised himself on 
his hind legs, like a horse rearing. 

Another ball, with a more fortunate result, found 
the animal’s heart, and at last stretched him dead 
on the ground. 

At this period I was not acquainted with the 
superiority of the new carbine* over the ordinary 
gun. 

To make my shot penetrate to a greater extent, 
I substituted iron slugs for bullets. 

*1 left you trying to determine the age, sex, and 
size of the lion you were to attack. If you can 

# On the Minie principle. 
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ascertain nothing important about the annual, from 
the fact of his track not being discoverjAle, start 
off some night, accompanied by your guide. 

Go over all the paths frequented by the lion on 
his way to the clouars. 

Walk slowly, and make frequent halts. 

In a woody country make yoifr guide conduct 
you quickly to a path which the animal frequents, 
and then place yourself so as to intercept his pro- 
gress ; then sit down by the* side of a bush, and 
wait. ** ' * 

Your guide ought to be at some steps from you, 
concealed in the wood ; l?ut as to that, you can 
rely upon him for keeping himself entirely out of 
danger. Placed as we suppose you to be, you can- 
not be perceived by the arixftfal until he is at the 
very muzzle of your carbine. 

And now pay attention to what I have to say. 
The marauders have a thousand good reasons for 
not sparing you ; therefore be constantly on your 
guard. If a man appears to you, let him see 
the end of your carbine, and order him to stand 
off. He has heard that you are not ill-disposed 
towards him and his companions, and will pro- 
bably obey you. In any case be on the look-out, 
and do not get killed like a fool. 

When a Ifcm appears, wait for him with you* 
■carbine at youi shoulder and your linger on the 
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trigger ; ^vait until he is quite opposite to you„aud 
directly he sees you he will stop. * 

The shoulder, is a fine place to aim at, but ha- 
zardous. On one occasion a lion, after being shot 
through the shoulder with two slugs, injured two 
of my Arabs mogt severely, and lamed my spahi, 
R os tain. * 

Aim, therefore, between the eye and ear, if the 
animal is looking at you sideways, and between 
the two eyes if he is faeir*g you. Fire, and lie 
must fall. Wait for a minute on the defensive, 
and do not approach kim until he gives no signs 
of life. 

If a hyaena presents itself you must let it pass. 

The Arabs, as I hr^ before remarked, say, “ as 
cowardly as a hysena,” and the Arabs are right. 

You have been told how you are to act in case 
you meet the enemy. 

It is probable, however, that you will have to 
wander about the plains and mountains during the 
whole of the^first moon without seeing any lion 
at all. Do not let this discourage you. An Arab 
proverb says, “ There are a hundred douars, a hun- 
dred paths, a hundred fords for one lion.” 

The Arab proverb would be more correct if it 
scad that there were more than a thousand douars, 
a thousand paths, and a thousand fords for one 
lion. 
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In. proof of this I may mention, tbfct 1 have 
passed six huncfred nights in the opeji air, going 
through the passes which were most frequented by 
lions, and waiting at all the best fords, aiid that 
I have only met twenty-five lions. 

Kill a few wild boars, if such be your pleasure : 
it will be practice for your hand and eye ; and then 
proceed to Ghelma. Introduce yourself to the 
commander of the district and to the director of 
the Arab Office ; war&* for the new moon, and go 
up to the Mahouna. (Tn the western slope of this 
beautiful mountain you will find the district of the 
Ouled-IIamzah. Pitch your tent with the cheik, 
afTd apply to him for a guide. 

During the day inspeci^ie two paths which 
have been formed on jthe side of this mountain ; 
go down to the edge of Oued-Cherf, and recon- 
noitre the ford of Boulcrbcgh and that of the 
Swallows. 

You will find numerous places of ambush, which 
were constructed by the Turks who hunted for 
Ahmed Bey. • 

These places are fortified. I had them repaired 
by the Arabs, with a view to retiring within them 
when overtaken by storms. 

llemembef that these places of ambush Infc'e 
been paade by coward? ?.r.d for cowards; and that 
if you used them, the Arabs would not fail to say 
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that if tfkit be your plan, they can kill lions as Well 
ns you. , " * * 

The Mahouna is the lion’s pleasure-garden; not 
oik? of these poble travellers goes*from the king- 
dom of Tunis to Morocco without stopping for 
some time in tha Mahouna. 

If on reaching it you do not find a big old lion, 
who is causing general terror by his roars, you will 
find at the fords, of which I havespokerf above, the 
tracks of some young Konsp who have taken up 
their summer quarters on‘the banks of the river. 

When you have discovered the footprints of seve- 
ral young lions in the sands of the river, try to 
find out by what path they come down from the 
wood, and then kcejftrpn the look-out as long as 
the moon lasts. , In all probability you will meet 
the leonine family. 

You^must place yourself in a position from which 
you can command the ford, and fire downwards. 
Never, never under any circumstances fire upwards 
at a lion ; even if your first shot be successful, the 
animal has only to lue two minutes in order to 
destroy you. 

At this ford of Boulerbegh, which I recommend 
to you, during a night in July, 1845, 1 found my- 
^alf opposite three lions of about three years of age. 
The foremost stopped cn seeing l:c, aud I sent it 
rolling into the riirr 
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'Now, if I had placed myself lower dowtf than the 
path, this animSl, although it had both ijbs shoulders 
broken, would certainly have, torn me to pieces; 
as it was, it Crawled towards me, and I was only 
saved by my elevated position, which prevented it 
reaching me all at once, and g^ve me time to re- 
load and send it back three times in succession into 
the river, where it at last remained. 

Do not pay particular attention to the number 
of footprints you may see. If the cubs are less 
than two years old, the^ are sure to be followed bv 
their mother. * 

Let them pass, and wait for the lioness herself. If 
tte cubs are very young, be cautious ; for the mother 
will not wait to be attacked? by you. As soon as 
she perceives yoi^ she will act on the offensive, and 
it is no easy matter to come well out of such a 
combat. 

In November, 1846, a lioness had killed a horse, 
and dragged the body to the bottom of a ravine. 
I sat down at the foot of a lentisc, and waited for 
her. • 

The first night nothing appeared, the second 
night the same ; the third, the mother came with 
her little ones, who were beginning to get rather 
big. One of the latter was about to comme^pe. 
upon the horse, when the lioness; who was lying 
down and watching the proceedings of her cub, 
happened to sec me. Our eves had scarcely met, 
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when witlkone bound she jumped on her offspring 
as if about tp devour it. The cub toftk to flight, and 
an instant afterwards the horse alone was before 
me. Suddenly, on my left and almost behind me, 
I heard something like the rustle which would be 
made by a mouse irunning over a bush, and look- 
ing towards the side whence it appeared to pro- 
ceed, saw first of all two large paws, then a pair of 
long mustachios, then r an enormous nose. 

My gun was at my shouKer, my finger was on 
the trigger, and just as an eye appeared to me fixed 
and staring, an iron slu!g was fortunate enough to 
reach its mark. 

The lioness will never attack you openly. When 
she first of all sees J she remains still; if you 
aim at her she lies down, apd will keep so close to 
'fhe ground that it will be impossible to distinguish 
her. * 

She will then raise her head, and if your gun be 
no longer at your shoulder she will get up and 
pretend to go away. But she will not go unless 
her cubs are already at a considerable distance. 

If the cubs are anywhere near you, the lioness, 
whom you think a long way off, will crawl towards 
you, and suddenly spring upon you when you least 
expect her. * 

Accordingly be prudent, cautious, and vigilant. 

If you pass the Summer season in the Mahouna, 
some evening, 'while you arc sipping your coffee 
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outside your tent, you wilf hear a noise resembling 
the distant roar^of artillery, which will be repeated 
from echo to echo along the rrtountains* 

There is no fortified place in this region, and the 
cannon at Ghelma is only fired at noon. Rise and 
go outside the douar, that you m^y hear better. 

Never l ; is your ear been struck with a more 
harmonious, magnificent, and imposing sound. 

Attention ! do not lose a note. 

Some great old lie* who arrived the previous 
night, and whose moarife are shaking mountains, 
has just left his lair. * 

He is walking along with his eyes hal&shut ; he 
is^tet'yet quite awake 

In a short time he will hay. shaken off his drowsi- 
ness, and he will £hen begin to roar. 

The Arabs have heard him ; they call for you 
from every side ; are looking for you everywhere. 

If you were to attend to them you would start 
instantly and kill this lion before he had visited 
half his domains. , 

Young and old will crouch around you, and 
listen with solemn respect # to the voice before which 
:.J1 others are silent — that voice which tells of the 
strength and courage of the strongest and most 
courageous amtnal on the face of the earth. 

Observe the Arabs : their conduct is both curious 
and instructive. 

As soon as the lion is silent they nil begin speak- 
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ing at ^ncc, uttering the loudest imprecations 
against it, r and applying to it thfc most offensive 
epithets* 

Directly the lion begins to roar Again, the word 
remains unfinished ou their lips, and they do not 
miss a sound which the animal utters. 

Do not be in too great a hurryHo make your 
attack. The lion, having just arrived, is sure to 
remain in the country about a month. He has 
good lairs, flocks and herd** everywhere, water in 
abundance. What could' he want more ? 

If the moon is good, go about half a league 
nearer, in order to hear the lion's roar more plainly, 
and get accustomed to it. The nearer you approach 
it, the more you wilWfee f moved by the sound, which 
is altogether unequalled. ( t 

If the animal appears to b e coming towards you, 
leave t^e path, and go a few steps into the' wood. 
You null thus be able to hear the roar close by, 
and I can assure you that it will frighten you. 

Stop where you are until the morning. The 
next day you will probably hear that the lion has 
killed a few oxen, hors r es, or mules : an old lion 
seldom goes out at night without some result. Go 
and sit down at ten paces from the horse, ox, or 
xaule which the lion has killed. 'Place yourself 
in -such a manner that you will command the 
lion's position on his arrival.' He eats slowly, and 
will do you the honour to look at you from time 
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to^time, as if to ask ybu what you # ^rc doing 
there, # 

Aim between the two eyes, and kill with the first 
shot. 

If you have passed two nights without seeing 
the lion, make up your mind that he is foraging in 
some other direction, * 

In the meanwhile we will suppose that the moon 
is full : it rises at dusk, and sets at daybreak. 

You have been abjp tq study the routes which 
the animal generally frequents, and know which 
path it is likely to take or; leaving its lair. 

Start on your expedition at sunset; go and sit 
(fostn-on a rock which commands the lair, and wait 
there. ^ 

At the first roar listen attentively, so as to dis- 
cover which direction \he lion is taking If he is 
coming towards you, you will only have a few steps 
to take ; if he is going in a contrary direction, and 
you cannot cut off his advance, you must wait for 
liis return. When he has done his night’s work, 
he will be sure to come back. 

This side of the mountain being covered with 
wood, and intersected by* deep ravines, the lion has 
only two paths to select from on his way to the 
douars ; so that it will be easy for you to meet him. 

When the roar is drawing nearer, and the lion 
appears to be on the same path as yourself, walk 
towards him. 
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The oinks and wild olive-trees, which run in Khes 
along the t path, intercept the ray ^ of the moon in 
some places so completely that you can scarcely 
see your own feet. 

To meet the lion under these circumstances 
would be fetal ; , you must accordingly look for 
some spot where you will be able t$ make use of 
your eyes. Then sit down and wait. 

Whether the lion , advances at that rapid pace 
which he adopts on leaving *us laii* or having com- 
pleted his night’s exploits is returning slowly home, 
wagging his enormous head from side to side, as 
soon as he perceives you in his path he will stop. 

If you remain sitting he will advance ' sidTtyly 
towards you with his^Qse to the ground like a bull. 

At one moment he will f roar .enough to deafen 
you, at the next he will utter the most frightful 
moans. 

Do not lose sight of him for a single instant, and 
keep your eyes fixed constantly on his. 

If he leaves the path to go and sharpen his claws 
at a neighbouring tree, you must make ready for 
him. , 

Here he comes : be prudent and self-possessed. 

The slightest precipitation would be your de- 
struction. He sees your weapons, and none of bis 
movements escape you. 

He will not attack you until after your first 
shot. ' 
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tV hen you aim at him he will lie dowrf opposite 
you like a cat. * „ 

In this position he p&t&pfk. to you the 
upper part of his head, tod you may 

be, I do not advise you to fire. Wimmt taking 
your gun from youV shoulder, or your eyes from 
the eyes of the lion, take a few steps either t<f the 
right or left, acoGrdmg to which side happens to 
be the best lighted by the moon. 

If you go too far,*lhe iiott will think you are 
about to fire at his body, and will accordingly turn 
round so as still to present^nothiflg but his head to 
3 ou ; accordingly you must only faW two or three 
steps, "and as soon as the temple is nearly opposite 
yon, aim between the eye apd*the ear, and press the 
tugger. . . * 

One of two things now takes place : either the 
lion is killed instantaneously, or before you can 
ascertain the effect of your shot you are down on 
your back beneath the lion, who covers you with 
his body, tod holds you tightly in his power- 
ful claws. But you are mot yet dead for all 
that. *, 

If your shot has been well aimed, and has met 
with no obstacle to turn it from its course, you 
w ill get off With some dozen wounds from the How’s 
claws, of which you may get cured. Provided the 
hon does not touch you With his mouth, and 
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only lives'* for a few seconds, you may manage to 
get off alive. 

In any case, remember tbafc yon have a dagger, 
and, if you have not lost it in your fall, strike 
quickly, and in the prefer places; 

If the lion dies' on the spot, thank, Heaven and 
St. flubert, and begin again. 

One piece of advice must not be forgotten : 
whenever you are dealing with a full-grown lion, 
mind that your movement? are rapid," If precipi- 
tation may coat you your life, delay in making the 
ittack may also he fatal to you. 

The lion becomes impatient, and has oulv^tp 
spring upon you, while you ore aiming at him, and 
yon are disarmed andTcun to pieces without having 
fired a shot. 

And now that you have delivered the moun- 
taineers from their enemy, now that you have been 
able to see the effect which your success has ex- 
ercised upon these men whom nothing would 
appear to affect, go to other districts and seek for 
fresh victories. 

You may be certain that henceforth your repu- 
tation will precede you, and that you will be bap- 
tized u the lion-kiUer.” The ^ebel-Archioua, and 
the environs of Medjez-Ato&r in the district of 
Ghelraa, are favourite resorts of travelling lions. 

Get on the track of one of these fine old lions 
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who are seeking for some happy land ir* which to 
terminate theii»career. 

Follow him from night to morning, across moun- 
tains and plains. Vjt hen at break of 4&y you hear 
liis last roar you will know that he ^riU remain 
where he is until the evening. 

Get your horse, which ^1 suppose yOu to have 
left at some distance behind, take a little rest, and 
in the evening approach the^ lion’s lair. 

Let his first roar be your signal for preparing 
to attack him. ^ > 

If he goes off in another direction, try all you 
can to find some path by which you can cut off his 

Let nothing stop you. # Follow him across the 
country, and afjer numerous long marches and 
much fatigue and trouble you will at last find 
yourself opposite your enemy ; an interview of a 
few minutes will then make amends for all the rest. 

Never kill a marauder if you can possibly help 
it. If you are forced to do so, never set foot again 
in the country where you lvave shot him. 

In the districts where you are known to them 
you will have nothing to fear; indeed they need 
only know that you are in the neighbourhood to 
avoid wandering about at night in your direction. 

Never go out when^t is not moonlight. 

Put your carbine at foil cock directly you leave 
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your tent} and do not uncock it until after ycflir 
return. • 

Walk quietly, and examine the ground in front 
and around you. • 

Stop frequently to listen* ^ 

Whenever you jome to a pass, a ford, or a path 
the sides of which are ^covered, keejt yourself in 
readiness to fire at a moment’s notice. 

A lion may have heard you or seen you, and may 
be waiting close by to spring upon you. Marauders 
may do the same. 1 * 

When you have killed# some half dozen lions by 
night, you can, without compromising your repu- 
tation or losing the esteem of the Arabs, att 
lion at sunset, drawmg^him out of his lair by 
means of a live bait. 

In order that you may understand this mode of 
killing the lion/ which differs from all those pre- 
viously described, I will here give the history 
of my last campaign* 

Some days after the return of the expedition to 
Kabylia in July, 1853.. I left Constantine to go to 
the Aures Mountains, where I had heard there was 
an old lion, in the neighbourhood of Krenchela. 

The natives, driven to despair with the losses 
whjph he had inflicted on them, had assembled to 
the number of two or three hundred, in order to 
kill him or drive him away from the country. 
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Vlie attack took place at sunrise. At fioon five 
hundred shots 3iad been fired, the Arabs carried 
away one killed and six wounded, and the lion 
remained masker of the field of battle. On my 
arrival in the valley of the Ourten on the ISth of 
July, I received a deputation freyn each douar in 
the neighbourhood, and after the usual compliments 
a proposition was made that every one in the dis- 
trict should take up arms. 

Just then Sidi-Om:^, the marabout, came for- 
ward and addressed me, in these words : — 

“ If it please God to bloss your arms, in a few 
days our wives and children shall come here undcr- 
riCaiivlhis tree to count with eyes and fingers the 
teeth of the malefactor, am,! to kiss the hand which 
brings peace to our mountains.” 

_At this speech of the marabout, the proposi- 
tion for taking up arms generally, was abandoned, 
and every one went back to his tent thinking that 
there was now no hope for the lion. 

If I had listened to Sidi-Omar I need not have 
left the place where I was • standing, for the lion* 
was to come there of his gwn accord and get killed. 

That very day, however, I selected some men 
who were to set out at dawn on the day following, 
each one in Ids own direction, to find out by w!*at 
path the lion proceeded to and from his lair. 

On the 19th the lion had made an extensive 
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circuit in'the plain ; and the outlookors, not beifig 
able to get on his track, watched for the lioness, 
who was reported to me as being in a wood of about 
ten acres in extent. * 

At seven in the evening I was on the watch for 
her ; at eight she#eame out at about six paces from 
me,~and fell at the third shot. * 

On the 20th there was a general rendezvous at 
noon in the garden of Ourten. Foreseeing that 
the outlookers would have a^reat deal of trouble, as 
the lion would be wandering about in search of his 
better half, I had made the time of meeting two 
hours later than on the previous day. 

The lion, after beating up all the pathST^&nd 
searching in all the iai^s, had killed a mule and 
two oxen in one of the mountain dpuars; after which 
he ascended the mountains towards the south. 

His last traces were at thr$e leagues from the 
place of meeting. 

At four o'clock I got on horseback, and rode to 
the front, where the track had been lost. 

After sending my horse away, I waited for the 
night, in order to beat up the path which the lion 
had taken the^evening before. At about eleven 
o'clock, not having met him, and hearing the Arabs 
and dogs of the douars at* the fpot of*the mountain 
make a great noise, I thought the lion had taken 
some other path, and went home to my tent. 
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For three days in succession we took the same 
pains to discover the lion, hut without effect. 

On the 24th an Arab was sent 4o me to say 
that the lion was in a wood called Tafrcnt, and 
that since the 20th he had killed eight oxen. 

I went off with this man, nty spahi, and the 
outlookcrs, leaving my tent at Ourten, and taking 
nothing with me but my arms. 

I passed the night of the 24th outside the douar 
which he had so latt% visited, but he did not 
make his appearance. 

On the 25th my men informed me that the lion 
had come out of the wood on the preceding even- 
ing, but that they could not ascertain whether lie 
luid returned to it. • 

In order to srtve the men trouble, I took up 
rny position on the confines of the wood. 

I was joined on the same day by M. de lloden- 
burgh, a Dutch officer, who had gone through 
the expedition to Kabylia with us, and who was 
anxious to experience more of those violent emo- 
tions, the recollection of which never leaves us. 
lie arrived at Ourten, where he had pitched his 
tent by the side of mine, on the l#th. 

At about ten in the evening, the lion was roar- 
ing within linlf a league from the douar, and* at 
miditight he carried off a sheep at a few paces 
from us. 
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On the 26 th an order was sent to all the douars 
not to let either men or cattle leavtf the tents until 
the outlookers had returned, so that the track of 
the lion might not be effaced by any other. 

On the same day Bil-Kassem-Bil-Eouchet 
brought me the following report : — 

“ I take the lion from the time oV his leaving 
the douar ; I find the skin of the sheep he ate last 
night ; I follow him teethe edge of the brook where 
he drank, and then give up the track to Amar-Ben- 
Sigha, my comrade, whose footprints I recognised 
at this spot.” * 

Amar arrived just as this report concluded. 

His countenance was radiant; he had no'OTW- 
sion to speak ; every ouc t could see that he had dis- 
covered the animaPs retreat, and was certain of 
what he was going to state. 

The Arabs, as he passed among them, pulled the 
skirts of his burnous, and interrogated him both by 
word and gesture, but he remained silent. The 
joyful look which overspread his countenance 
alone announced the secret, which he would have 
wished to confide to me alone. 

This was his ijgport : — 

“ I find the lion drinking at the brook of Tafrent, 
where he must have made a pause. • 

“ I follow him through a burnt wood, which you 
can see from here, and at the extremity of which 
he must have remained until daybreak, to judge by 
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the number of marks oil the trees which he has 
made in sharpening his claws. 

“ On leaving the burnt wood, the lion crosses a 
torrent whicfy forms the eastern boundary of the 
wood of Tafrent, into which he next enters. I turn 
the wood by followfng the course of the stream to the 
south-west, and then taking the path to the north. 

“The lion did not come out on the other 
side, and, accordingly, I returned to the track, 
which I had marked by leaving my burnous on it, 
and followed him tliVough the wood to within 
gunshot of his lair. # 

“The men who accompanied me now became 
frightened, and accordingly I returned without 
making the least noise, being convinced that the 
animal had taken np liis abode at the foot of the 
white rock, known in the country as the lion’s rock.” 

The lion once discovered, it was only necessary 
to choose between the different modes of attack. 

The first consists in proceeding with considerable 
noise towards his lair, which makes him come out 
to meet the hunters, who \yait for him in a com- 
manding position. 

In the second, the animal is followed to bis lair, 
and surprised sleeping. In the fhird, he is drawn 
out by meang of a live bait. # 

Amar-Ben-Siglia having assured me that it was 
impossible to attack him in his lair, on account of 
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the thickness of tlic wood, I decided in favour of 
the bait. f . 

At seven in the evening I started, followed by 
my spahi Hamida, and my two onlookers carry- 
ing my arms and leading a goat. 

At half-past seven we reached Ainar’s track, which 
I was not sorry to find. * 

1 was also pleased to find the lion’s track very 
distinct in the bed of the torrent, from which I 
decided that he was an pld lion of large size, and 
beyond a doubt my friend of the Krenchela. 

* The lair was situate on the southern slope of the 
mountain, at less than a hundred paces from the 
ravine. On the opposite side, and quite 
edge of the same ravine, I found an open space of 
about ten square yards in extent, surrounded by 
lofty trees, and at about a hundred and fifty yards 
distance from the lion's stronghold. 

Whilst owe of my men was fastening the goat to 
the root of a tree in the middle of the open space, 
and the other was giving me my arms, the lion 
made his appearance at the foot of the rock, and 
began watching us. 

I lost no time in taking up my position on the 
confines of the wood opposite the lion, and at five 
or six paces from the goat, who, seeing my attend- 
ants disappear into the wood, cried out with all its 
might, and made great efforts to get close to me. 
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*Tlie lion had disappeared. Doubtfcs* he was 
advancing towards tnc under cover of the wood. 

I had just cut down a few branches with my 
dagger, fearing they might interfere' with my aim, 
and was going to sit down, when the goat sud- 
denly became sileni? and trembled all over, looking 
first towards me, then towards the ravine, which 
I understood to mean : — * ^ 

“ The lion is there ; 1 feel lie i* coming; 1 hear 
him ; he is coining; I scq liim.” 

Indeed, in the first^ instance the goat had only 
recognised the presence qf the lion by its scent ; 
afterwards, when it heard the animal's steps, I saw 
such was tire case by the jerking of its ears. 
The lion of course became visible to myself and 
the goat at the same time* 

He ascended the side of the ravine slowly, and 
stopped on the edge of the open space at about 
twelve paces from me. 

He was exactly facing, and his fine forehead 
made a capital target. Twice did I lower my car- 
bine, twice did I aim at hiyi between the two eyes, 
twice did my finger gently touch the trigger; but 
the gun did not go off r and I was glad of it. 

I had not seen such a largo majestic lion for two 
years, and I. was about. to kill him without givjng 
myself time to admire him. 

The noble animal, as if he had understood my 
thoughts, had lain down, and after crossing his 
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enormous paws, had plsflced his head upon thenl as 
upon a pillow. » 

Without paying the least attention to the goat, 
which was paralyzed with fear, he examined me 
with much interest, now winking his eyes, which 
gave a most benign expression' to his countenance ; 
now opening them to their full size*, which made 
me, in spite of myself, touch the trigger of my car- 
bine*. The lion seemed to be saying to himself: — 
“ Just this moment I 3 aw some men and a goat in 
this open space ; the men went away, and the goat 
remained by itself : I ycach the spot, and find by 
the side of the goat another man dressed in red 
and blue, such as I never saw before, and whr5-*k> 
stead of taking to flight at my approach, waits as 
if he wished to speak to me.” 

Then, as the shades of evening were lowering, he 
seemed to add : — 

“Dinnertime js drawing near; whichwould be the 
best to eat, the goat or the red man? Yesterday's 
sheep was much better than this goat, but tlie sheep 
are such a long way pff. ltcd men arc perhaps 
good as a general rule, but this one seems thin.” 

The last reflection apparently determined him ; 
for he got up and walked forward three steps, with 
his eyes fixed on the goat. 

With the carbine at my shoulder and my finger 
on the trigger, I followed all his movements, ready 
to fire at the proper moment. Twice he seemed 
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on the point of darting at the goat, lying down 
like a cat about # to make a spring. 

I thought the rope which fastened the goat 
might give hirii some uneasiness, and at last saw 
that he suspected a* snare, as he began walking 
to and fro on the edge of the opeti space, showing 
me his teeth whenever he stopped. 

The game was becoming too serious— it was 
time to put an end to it. 

Taking advantage o»\a ‘moment when he was 
turning his side towards me, at twelve paces dis- 
tance and oti the edge of thfc ravine, I hit him with 
my first shot in the middle of the shoulder, and 
immediately afterwards with my second, in nearly 
the same place. » 

Pierced through and through by the steel-pointed 
bullets, the lion rolled like an avalanche down 1 o 
the bottom of the ravine. 

My men, convinced that the lion must be dead, 
were collecting persons to carry away the carcase. 

In the meanwhile I was following his progress in 
the bed of the ravine by the* traces of blood which 
he left behind, and found .that lie had retired into 
a dark, thick, almost impenetrable thicket, at 
about twenty yards distance. 

In order td ascertain tlie state of the case«at 
» once, I threw a stone into the thicket, and was 
. answered by a dull, guttural roar, alternately plain- 
tive and threatening - a roar which spoke of death. 
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and which proceeded from about twenty paces 
distance. ' 

This roar froze my heart, reminding me of the 
lion of Mejez-Amar, who, six years previously, un- 
der similar circumstances, had mutilated, beneath 
my eyes, and in ^pite of my bullets, my spahi Ros- 
tain and two Arabs. 

I went down on my knees at the extremity of 
the thicket, but sought in vain to penetrate its 
darkness. I could not sqc beyond the foremost 
branches, which were reddened with the lion’s 
blood, 

After having made a mark in the ground, so 
that I might recognise the place where thlTlioTi 
went in, I was about fo withdraw when my men 
returned. 

I had the greatest trouble to prevent them 
going into^ the thicket, where the lion, they main- 
tained, must be lying dead. 

It was useless to tell them that I was sure he 
was still alive, and that it would be impossible for 
us to see him before he sprang upon one of us, 
while we should be sure to find him quite dead the 
next morning. These brave fellows, by way of 
reply, laid down their burnouses on the ground, 
anil requested* me to take care of them until they 
returned. 

Two minutes afterwards I had disencumbered 
myself of everything which could arrest my pro- 
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gress; I had given my carbine to’ Amar-ben- '>igha, 
and my * two pistols to Bil-Kassem. I told mv 
spahi to follow me with a loaded gun. which I had 
intrusted to Bim, and which he was to hold in 
readiness at my sid$. 

After telling my men to keep# as close as pos- 
sible to me, 1 entered with them and M. de lloden- 
burgh, who had just arrived. After walking 
about fifteen paces, we arrived at a small open 
space, where all traces pf blood ceased. 

Night was coming on, and our expedition was 
getting more and more dangerous ; for in a few 
minutes all would be dark. 

* Suddenly the gun of one of the Arabs went off 
by accident in the midst .of us, without any one, 
however, being injured.; but the lion began to roar 
at a few paces distance, and all the men came and 
grouped themselves around me. Hardly had the 
lion appeared on the edge of the open space, with 
his mouth wide open and his mane standing on end, 
when eight shots Avere fired at him simultaneously 
at random, and without hitting him. 

Just as he was about, to spring, I fired in the 
direction of his heart, and stopped him, but not 
until he had seized one of the men in his claws. 

Aiming now at his temple, I pressed the trigger 
of the second barrel, and, for the firs! time in ten 
years, my carbine missed fire. 

My first impulse was to hold out my hand to- 
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wards my spahi Hamida, who, with his features 
contracted,, his eyes sunken, and trembling all 
over, could scarcely whisper to me the words, 
“ Not loaded.” 

My second gun had been finjd. The imprudent 
man had joined the others in their volley, and we 
were now at the mercy of the lion. 

Fortunately for all of us, the animal at this 
moment fell dead to the ground. 

The next day we went, followed by a numerous 
escort, to the wood where the lion was lying, and, 

bv means of a stretchei formed out of the trunks 

•/ 

of trees, carried him into the open space, where 
on the previous day he had done me the honour ol 
granting me such a long tetc a-tete . 

After having the skin take.n off, and observing the 
effect of my bullets, I abandoned the carcase to the 
Arabs, who rushed upon it like a pack of hounds, 
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CHAPTER XL 

' THE LAST SHOT. 

On the 29th I was getting ready, previously to 
taking my departure for Constantine, when my tent 
was invaded by five or six women, who came in 
sobbing bitterly, as if a gj eat misfortune had hap- 
pened to them. > 

• Ad their sobs went on increasing, and their con- 
cert was any tiling but interesting, I was glad to 
find that they were only complaining of some lion 
who had just arrived and killed three oxen. 

I hastened to stop the noise, by assuring them 
that I would not leave the district until I had put 
to death the terrible animal who had caused them 
so much distress. 

The tears ceased as if by enchantment, and the 
ladies went off talking joyfully together, as if they 
had just heard some excellent news. 

The douar to which the oxen which had been 
killed by the* lion belonged was close to my tent, 
and I accordingly sent for the watchmen to tell 
me what bad really taken place, and enable me to 
take proper measures on the following day. 
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I learned, that at abqut six o’clock in the even- 
ing, just as the herd was coming down from the 
mountain, the oxen had been dispersed in all direc- 
tions, and that when they were collected again 
there were three oxen missing. 

They had neither seen the fxen, nor any trace* 
of the lion, but they were certain, from the terror 
of the herd, that a lion had appeared, and ha<) 
taken the missing animals. 

I told them to find the remains of the oxen early 
the next morning, to leave the carcase of which 
the least had been eaten, after covering it over with 
branches to preserve it 'from the vultures, and to 
expose the remains of the two others in some^open 
place, so that the birds of prey might eat them 
during the day. « 

On the 30th, at six in the evening, I went to- 
wards the mountain, guided by one of the watch- 
men of the*douar, and followed by two men who 
carried my arms. 

After we had been walking through the wood for 
about an hour, we came to the bones which had 
been left by the vultures, and being sure that if the 
lion came here, he at all events would not stop, 
we went on until we reached a bush, by the side of 
which the other ox had been killed. 

After removing the branches whicli covered the 
carcase, I found that it was almost untouched, 
having nothing but a bite in the throat, and the 
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mark of a claw in the shoulder. It had evidently 
been killed by a young lion or a lioness. 

Not being a'Sle to find the animal's footprints, 
on account of the rocky nature of the ‘soil, I exa- 
mined the marks of*the teeth and claws with much 
care, and at last concluded that I should have to 
deal with a full-grown lioness. • 

The habitual resort of the lions who came to the 
mountain was at about five hundred yards distance, 
and beneath me. Satisfied -that the lioness would 
come from below, I sv nt iny attendants a hundred 
yards higher up, and looked out for the most con- 
venient place to take up* my position in. I had 
just placed my arms down near a stone, which 
appeared to afford rather a commodious seat, and 
was about to sit down, when down in the valley I 
saw the lioness taking. the direction of Krenchela. 

After following this direction for some distance 
she left it, crossed a small plain, and took a path 
leading to a spring which I had known some time 
as a place frequented by lions. A quarter of an 
hour afterwards I saw her come back by the same 
path, and enter the brushwood which surrounds 
the lair. 

I sat down on the stone and prepared to receive her. 

I found myself in the midst of a thicket, with- 
out the least* open space near me, and I could enly 
see a portion of* the ox which was to servers a 
bait, although it was only a few paces from toe. 
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1 saw tlikt it would be tmpossible to have two 
allots at ihe lioness, and that I must either kill her 
with the first, or at all events put* her in such a 
position that she would be incapable of doing me 
any harm. * 

Time had worn on, and night was beginning to 
fall, when the lioness began to roar from the 
ground beneath me, and not far from the place 
where the remains of the two oxen had been left 
for the Vultures. <. 

A short time afterwards rl heard the sound of 
her footsteps in the wood ; then, by degrees, as 
she drew near, I heard f a kind of dull rattle at 
regular intervals, which was nothing but the sound 
of her breathing. 

I calculated that she was at fifteen paces distance, 
and pointed my carbine in ,her direction, in order 
to fire directly she appeared. 

It had begn fated that this expedition should be 
one of excitement for me. 'Hie reader will imagine 
what I must have felt when, looking for the sights 
of my carbine, I found that it was too dark to 
distinguish thejn, I 2ould just see the ends of 
the barrels. A few minutes more, the lioness 
would be standing before me, and I should see 
nothing. 

There was not a moment to hesitate. 1 got up 
and./^alked towards her, making "as little noise as 
possible, and ready to fire. 
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‘'After walking five or Six paces forward, trying 
to penetrate the darkness in which the wood was 
wrapped, I perceived half of her body between two 
trees. t 

She was erect ami motionless, listening, without 
doubt, to a noise for which she could not account. 

The fore part of the body was concealed, almost 
as far as the shoulder. I aimed as well as I could 
just beneath the shoulder — the road to the heart. 

It was in vain that I stooped down to see beneath 
the smoke what the effect of my shot had been, and 
to fire another. I could s # ee nothing. 

However, my shot M as replied to by a roar of 
* -happy omen, and my practised ear told me that the 
animal was mortally wounded. 

Indeed the lioness, whom I had been able to see 

* * 

as long as she was standing up, was now concealed 
from me by the trees, and was in fact stretched 
?ut on the ground, where she remained roaring and 
vrithing about. She was evidently wounded in a 
dangerous manner. 

Not being anxious just. then to run the risk 
of having to accompany her out of the world, I 
determined not to go near her until the following 
day, when she would, in all probability, be dead. 
Accordingly X went home with ray attendants, who 
had heard everything, and were of opinion, like 
myself, that we had disposed of the lioness. 
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Great eras the joy of ail when we returned to the 
douar, the women insisting on accompanying us 
to the place on the following day, in order to see 
the animal before it was skinned, apid choose the 
best pieces of the flesh. On the 31st, before sun- 
rise, I reached the place whire the lioness had 
fallen the previous evening, accompanied by the 
men of the douar. After having directed that no 
one should advance any further, I went with my 
spahi to the place where the animal had been shot. 
The lioness had gone, but, dead or alive, could not 
be far off, I kept on my guard, and took care 
never to lose sight of the traces of blood, and to 
keep the lioness on lower ground than myself, 
With this view, every time I came near a bush 
which could hide her ff'om my eyes, I made my 
spahi throw stones, so as to" draw her out or make 
her roar, if she was there. This manoeuvre suc- 
ceeded perfectly. I had just crossed an open 
space, where the lioness had been lying some time, 
to judge by the blood which she had left there, and 
arrived on the borders of a very thick wood, when 
my spahi threw a stone at a few paces in front of me. 

The same roar issued ‘which I had heard some 
days before while following another lion which was 
wounded. In this case, however, I knew perfectly 
what I was about, and was sure to bring the affaii 
toV^good conclusion without sustaining any injury. 
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In" the first place, it was daylight, and I^Wl plenty 
of time; in the, second place, I had only Jjp deal 
with a lioness who had lost nearly all her blood, 
and I knew th|it she had but three legs to walk 
with. 

Success was not doubtful ; lJut as, at the end of 
the three leg which she retained, 0 there were large 
paws, armed with strong claws, and as the teeth 
which had strangled three bulls ought to be re- 
spectable ones, I took measures to prevent the 
lioness from treatingme like the herbivorous animals 
of the preceding day. 

The wood into which stie had retired was so 
•Jiick, that if I had wished to follow her, it would 
have been impossible for me to see her without 
touching her, and I should have been caught and 
torn in pieces before being able to fire. Never- 
theless I confess, to my shame (for it would have 
been madness to do so), that if I had had no other 
means of finishing her, I should have trusted to 
chance, which had so miraculously assisted me the 
preceding evening. 

But as there was a good open space to attract 
her into, I resolved to prbfit by it. Whilst I was 
burning some brambles, to prevent the animal 
from coming §ut of its lair, my spahi brought me 
from Krenchela some guns which I wanted. Affer 
loading them, I gave four to the Arabs, whoBrl 
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told to climb a tree, to fire all at once, and to utW 
loud as soon as I gave the signal 1 called 
one of the Arabs, who was on horseback, and 
sent him to a distance of thirty paces from the 
entrance to the wood, with orders to remain 
motionless until the lioness should appear, and 
then to come to me as fast as his lioiQc could carry 
him, but to keep out of the direction in which 1 
was going to fire. I sat down a few paces in 
front of the tree on which my men had climbed, 
having near me my spalii to give me my arms 
when wanted. 

In the meantime the crowd of spectators, who 
until this moment had been talking noisily in ti ri 
middle of the open space, now suddenly started olf 
in all directions. The men climbed the highest 
trees, the women running to a rock of a respectable 
height, at the top of which they took refuge. 
When I saw' the space' clear, t called to the horse- 
man who had to draw the lioness out to be on his 
guard, and made a sign to the men in the tree to 
fire. 

On hearing the vsliots the lioness roared with 
anger, and at the first sliout from the Arabs, ap- 
peared on the borders of the #ood, and without 
shopping an instant rushed after the horseman, who 
had set spurs to his^horse on seeing her. Although 
•fie had only three legs her springs frightened me. 
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so "much was she gaining # on the Arab, tv ho was 
nevertheless exhausting hirtiself in his efforts to 
escape. She was stopped by a bullet which I 
tired into her »hcad at forty paces distance, and 
which made her stagger, but did not bring her 
down. 

* '» 

The horseman, who had continued his flight, had 

now reached me, when the lioness started again, 
this time straight at me. I had had time to take 
rny second gun, and at twenty paces she received 
two balls in her chest. She fell, as though struck 
by a thttnderbolt, and 1 tjiouglit her dead, when 
.die rose, and, showing all her teeth, endeavoured to 
■■uracil me; but this was iier fast effort, for she 
rolled over, uttering a roar of pain, which was 
answered by a formidable shout from the Arabs. 
The lioness did not receive her deathblow until the 
arrival of the women, who were the first to brave 
her claws and teeth, which, however, - were now 
powerless. 

As the curiosity of these ladies appeared 
likely to keep me there till evening, I persuaded 
them to go away, and promised them that they 
should return to see the lioness and choose 
their pieces before my tent, where I had ordered 
the carcase to,>be taken. By means, of a stretcher 
made of guns and branches of trees, we ma nag ed 
take it to Ourtcn, where, after having it skinned. 
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I gave it up to the Arabs. The next day I quitted 
the country, to the great regret of its inhabitants, 
whom I promised to visit in the autumn ; and two 
days after I arrived at Constantine," much fatigued 
by the excitement of the expedition. 
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CHAPTER XIL * 

CONCLUSION, 


Let me sum up. 

If you ever happen to be seeking during the day 
for a $on you have wounded the night before, 
give up your pursuit ii there be not sufficient blood 
—to prevent you losing the track for an instant. It 
will have taken refuge in a thicket, which it will 
only leave to spring on some passer-by. Follow 
the track step by step, throw stones so as to dis- 
lodge the animal at a good firing distance, so that 
it cannot reach you until you have had a good 
shot at it. 

Keep always on higher ground than the lion. 

If it rains, or the dew is very heavy, cover up the 
lock of your gun. 

Fire off the charge directly you get home, and 
load your gun just before starting, taking care to 
flash it previously. „ j> 

If after a . shower or a heavy dew you are a fra id 
of missing fire, avoid the lion. Always have caps 
arid powder of the best quality. 
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Finally) remember that a lion is seldom killed 
by one shot. Never seek safety in-flight when it 
attacks you* And now, may my advice profit you, 
and may Heaven and St. Hubert protect you. 


1UE fiNP. 
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THE LION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

* 

Imagine an animal larger ifian a huge mastiff, of the 
bailie tawny colour but with a longer nose, and with 
great masses of muscle around its jaws, shoulders, 
and forearms, and you can 'realize to some extent the 
appearance of the Soufh African lion. As may be 
supposed, he is endowed with prodigious strength, 
not, perhaps, more so than his relative in the north, or 
the tiger of Bengal, but with sufficient to enable him 
to drag with apparent ease the carcase of an ox from 
a traveller’s waggon to Ins lair in the forest. 

His fear of man is excessively strong, and, indeed, 
of nearly all full-grown animals; and he seldom ven- 
tures on attacking them openly, unless when famish- 
ing with 1 lunger or under the cover of darkless. 
Then he usually approaches with a steal thj^step, 
pausing at each moment to listen, and testing each 
object in his progress to assure himself that there are 

p 
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no traps laid for him. Of traps he has a wholesome 
terror, and often leaves a tempting nfforsel untouched 
lest anothei step should bring upon him the steel or 
the lead of the hunter. He has been known to leave 
a horse, haltered to a tree, unharmed, and pass by a 



yoke of oxen grazing near a camp waggon, roaring as 
he went, through terror and vexation ; such is his 
dre£cf of the devices of his natural enemy. 

The roar of this lion, Dr. Livingstone informs us, is 

7 
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well calculated to inspire fear if you hear it in com- 
bination with the loud thunder of the country with- 
out protection, but when you are in a ♦comfortable 
house or wagfeon the case is very different, and you 
hear the roar of t&e lion without any awe or alarm. 
The famous Doctor, however, had a nerve of no ordi- 
nary degree of steadiness, and could hear undisturbed, 
sounds which would make an ordinary traveller un- 
easy until they ceased. • 

The haunt of the lion is'usually near where game is 
abundant, and when they shift their quarters Lhe lion 
follows with his family, and continues to prey upon 
the most defenceless of the herds until he himself is 
despatched by some infuriated bull. He occasionally 
hunts in company with others, in which case the party 
boldly spring •upon* stray buffaloes, and dine 
sumptuously, if with ferocious eagerness, on the spot. 
When gorged with food they fall fast asleep, and may 
be easily destroyed. When hunting alone, the lion, 
if not pressed for time, completely disembowels his 
prey, and therefrom makes his meal ; that is in his 
young days; when he grows old and his teeth are 
worn to mere stumps, ancV his claws have almost disap- 
peared, he fails to inspire that terror in the native heart 
which he did when his teeth were longer and his 
claws sharper. Besides, his formef prestige leaves 
him ; instead of being a majestic hunter of th^fefcmd 
and the buffalo, he is compelled to prowl at night in 
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the neighbourhood of some village, on the chance of 
seizing a goat, a dog, a woman, or a child, as the case 
may be. If. away from “ population, or when, as is 
the case in some parts, he entertains ‘ a wholesome 
dread of the Bushmen and Bak£iahari, as soon as 
either disease or old age overtakes him, he begins to 
catch mice, and other small rodents and even to eat 
grass,” and if not killed by the Bushmen will be found 
soon after dead under 3 tree. “ Nothing,” says Dr. 
Livingstone, “that I ever learned of the lion would 
lead me to attribute to it either the ferocious or noble 
character ascribed to it elsewhere. It possesses none 
of the nobility of the Newfoundland or St Bernard 
dogs,” and in another place, “Indeed, nothing that I 
have seen or heard about# lions would constitute a 
barrier in the way of men of« ordiitary courage and 
enterprise.” 

Though so strong and nimble an animal when 
young, and inspired now and then with great intre- 
pidity and courage, the lion sometimes appears faint- 
-hearted and, crestfallen when it meets with any 
resistance. A settler in Africa while walking over his 
lat-ds one day, unexpectedly met with a lion. Being an 
excellent shot, he thought himself pretty certain in the 
position he was in of killing it, and therefore fired his 
ifle.* UnfortunAteiy the charge had been for some 
Inv&riii the piece and was damp, so that the rifle hung 
and the ball falling short entered the ground close 
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to the lion. In consequence of this the * settler was 
seized with a panic, and took directly to his heels, but 
being soon out of breath, and closely pursued by the 
lion, he jumped upon a little heap of stones, and there 
made a stand, ptt?senting the butt end of his gun to 
his adversary, fully resolved to cjpfend his life to the 
utmost, tie could not take upon himself to say 
whether this position intimidated the lion or not ; it 
had, however, such an effect upon the animal that he 
likewise made a stand * and what was still more 
singular laid himself down at the distance of a few. 
paces from the heap of stones, seemingly unconcerned. 
The settler, in the meantime, did not dare to stir 
from the spot ; besides in his flight he had the mis- 
fortune to lose his powder-flask. At length, after 
waiting about half-anihour, the lion rose up, and at 
first went off step by step, but as soon as it % got to 
some distance began to bound away at a great rate. 

One evening, when Dr. Livingstone was in the 
Makololo country, a lion was observed sneaking near 
the camp, eyeing a fine fat buffalo that had been shof*^ 
during the day. As it dre\V near the carcase it began 
to roar and glare leiocicwisly around. Believing that 
the souls of departed chief's enter into lions and render 
them sacred, the natives thought that they saw before 
them a chief in disguise, and one of them toot: the 
animal to task whenever the roaring ceased. a 

chief, eh? ” said he to the lion. “ You call yourself a 
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chief truly : you are like "the scavenger beetle, and 
think of yourself only. You have not the heart of a 
chief : why don’t you kill your own beef You must 
have a stones in your chest and no heart at all, 
indeed ! ” The speaker producing no effect on 
the transformed chief, one of ^ie men, the most 
sedate of tue party who seldom spoke, took up 
the matter and tried the lion in another strain. t In 
his slow, quiet way he expostulated with him on the 
impropriety of such conduct to strangers who had 
never injured him. “We were travelling peaceably 
through the country back* to our own chief. We 
never killed people or stole anything. The buffalo 
meat was ours, not his, and it did not become a great 
chief like him to be prowjing round in the dark, try- 
ing like a hyena* to st£al the meat of strangers. He 
might go and hunt for himself, as there was plenty of 
game in the forest.*’ The lion being deaf to reason 
and only roaring the louder, the men became angry, 
and threatened to send a ball through him if he did 
not go away. They snatched up their guns to shoot* 
him, but he prudently kept fn the dark, outside of the 
luminous circles made by the camp fires, where they 
did not like to venture. A little strychnine was put 
into a piece of meat and thrown to him, when he 
soon departed and no more was heart! of the majfestic 
sneaker. 

While the lion invariably kills its prey, if it belongs 
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to the brute Lreation, instantly, it frequently contents 
itself with merely wounding the human species even 
when provoked ; or at least it has been known to wait 
some time before the fatal blow has been given to 
its victim. 

In several places through which a traveller passed, 
mention has been ifiade of a father and tjvo sons, who 
being on foot near a river on their property in Africa, 
in starch of a lion, the animal lying in ambush, had 
rushed out upon them and^ thrown one of them under 
his feet ; the two others/ however, had time enough 
to shoot the lion dead upon the spot, as he lay across 
the youth so nearly and dearly related to them, but 
without having done him any injury. 

Near the upper “part 01 the Duyven-hock river, an 
elderly Hottentot was seen*’ who bore under one eye 
and underneath his cheek-bone the ghastly marks of 
the bite of a lion, which did not think it worth its 
while to give'him any other chastisement for having, 
together with his master, attempted to destroy it with 
s^great intrepidity, though without success. And a 
farmer, a captain in the mjlitia, had Jain for some time 
under a lion, receiving several bruists from the beast, 
and being a good deal bitten in one arm, as a token 
to remember the lion in future. But on the whole he 
confessed that his life was given him by his victor. 

In hunting the lion on horseback, it is only on the 
plains that success can be met with. If the lion keeps 
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to- some coppice or wood^on a rising grcfund, the 
native hunters endeavour to tease him with dogs until 
he comes out ; they likewise prefer .going together, 
three or more ,in number, in order be able to 
rescue each other irycase the first shot should not be 
effective. When the animal perceives the hunters at 
a distance, he generally takes to his heels in order to 
get out of their sight ; but if they chance to discover 
him very near, he is then said^to walk off in a surly 
manner but without putting -himself in the least hurry, 
as though he were above the sensation of fear. He 
is only reported, when he fipds himself pursued with 
vigour, to be soon provoked to resistance, or at least he 
disdains any longer to fly. He slackens his pace and 
goes off step by step, all the while eyeing his pur- 
suers askant, till finally jnaking a full stop, and at the 
same time giving himself a shake, roars, with a short 
vehement tone, to show his indignation. This is the 
precise time for the hunters to be on the spot \ he 
that is nearest or most advantageously posted, and 
has the best mark of that part of the lion’s body which 
contains his heart and lungs, fnust be the first to dis- 
mount, and securing the bridle by putting it round 
his arm, discharge his piece ; then, in an instant, 
recovering his seat, must ride obliquely athwart his 
companions ; ahd, in fine, giving the Itorse the reifls, 
must trust entirely to his speed to convey hiilhx^at 
of the reach of the lion’s fury, in case he has 
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missed or only wounded him. In either case a fair 
opportunity now presents for soncfe of the other 
hunters to^ump off their horses instantly, as they may 
then take tlMr aim with greater coolness and cer- 
tainty. Should this shot likewise miss (which, how- 
ever, seldom happens), the third sportsman rides after 
the lion, which at that time is in pursuit of the first 
or the second, and springing off his horse, fires his 
piece as soon as he has got within a proper distance. 
If the lion now turns upon him, the other hunters turn 
also, in order to come to his rescue. Few instances 
are known of any huntdr meeting with misfortune in 
hunting the lion. The African colonists are mostly 
good marksmen, and are far from wanting courage. 
The lion that has the boldness to seize on their cattle, 
which are the most valuable' part 'of their property, 
sometimes at their very doors, is as odious to them as 
he is dangerous and noxious. 


THE GORILLA. 

• 

The re-discovery of the great anthropoid ape, called 
the gorilla, affords a singular confirmation of a very 
old stoiy with which the reader is probably not un- 
acquainted. An ancient mariner, bent upon distin- 
guishing himself as an explorer, sailed from Carthage 
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on a voyage of discovery along the coast of Africa 
somewhere about # the sixth century before the Chris- 
tian era. In his account of the voyage* he says, 
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the greater part of them were women with hairy 
bodies, whom tie interpreters said were “Gorillas.’* 
But pursuing them we were not able to take the men • 
they all escaped, being able to clinib the precipices, 
and defended themselves witlf" pieces of rock. But 
three women, who bit and scratched those who led 
them, were not willing to follow. However, having 
killed them, we flayed them and conveyed the skins 
to Carthage, for w ? e did not sail any farther as our pro- 
visions began to fail.” The region which Hauno lefers 
to extends for upwards of a thousand miles along the 
west coast of Africa frOm the Gulf of Guinea, south- 
ward it is richly wooded, and from all accounts ^ i s 
occupied by vast numbers of gorillas, elephants, and 
other big game. The gigantic kind of man-like ape is, 
perhaps, the most formidable of the denizens of these 
forests; it is fully equal to man in stature, but consider- 
ably brcmder and far more muscular than any member 
of the human family; it is endowed with colossal 
strength, and is the terror even of its mighty rival, the 
elephant. Being a fiuit eater, the gorilla passes much 
of its time on the boughs of trees, from which it oc- 
casionally drops upon unwary travellers, and beats 
their brains out with a stick, or seizes them as they 
pass under and holds them in the air until they are 
dead. - Its enmity towards man is extreme, and, unlike 
^the generality of wild beasts, courts rather than avoids 
a conflict. The natives, even if furnished with fire- 
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arms, arc veiy loth to attack an adult male gorilla. 
The livalry that <&ists between it and the elephant is 
curious. The latter bears the former ifb ill-will, 
and if allowed t<5 browse and gather fruit in peace, 
makes no attempt to*disturb the repose of its hideous 



neighbour. But unfortunately they are both extremely 
fond of one kind of fruit, and this kind the gorilla 
regards as its o\yi personal property. While resting 
on the higher branches of its favourite tree, the^pe 
sees the elephant busily engaged gathering and swal- 
lowing the fruit and twigs below. This .infraction of 
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the laws of property enrages the ape, and it forthwith 
descends to punish the audacious thief who, all un- 
conscious^of guilt, is fast stripping branch after branch 
of its leaves and fruit. Dropping down quickly to the 
bough, the gorilla raises its club* and brings it down 
with such effect ok the sensitive point of ’the elephant’s 
trunk, that the latter rapidly retreats, trumpeting shrilly 
with rage and pain. There must be something ter- 
rible in the aspect of" the gorilla when met walking 
upright, stick in hand, in the recess of the primeval 
forest, and its wild and unearthly look is quite in 
keeping with its cruel dnd ferocious character. The 
most powerful of the negroes avoid its haunts as the^ 
pass to and fro in their search for ivory. It does 
not, like the lion, suddenly retreat on seeing them, 
but swings itself rapidly* down to 'the lower branches, 
courting the combat, and clutching at the foremost of 
his enemies. u The hideous aspect of his visage, ” 
says Gosse, “his green eyes, flashing with rage, is 
heightened by the thick and prominent brows moving 
spasmodically up and down, with the hair erect, 
causing a horrible and fiendish scowl. Weapons are 
torn from their possessor's grasp, gun barrels bent in 
by the powerful hands and vice-like teeth of the enraged 
b^rute. More horrid still, however, is the sudden and un- 
expected fate which is often inflicted by him. Two 
negroes will be walking through one of the woodland 
paths unsuspicious of evil, when in an instant one misses 
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his companion, or turns to see him drawn up into the 
air with a convulsed choking cry ; and in a few 
minutes dropped to the ground, a strangled corpse. The 
terrified survivor gazes up and meets the grin and 
glare of the fiendish giant, who, watching his oppor- 
tunity, had suddenly put down his immense hind hand, 
caught the wretch by the neck with resistless power, 
and dropped him only when he ceased to struggle.” 


“FIGHTING JOE,” THE YOUNG GORILLA. 

Paul Du Chaillu, in his “ Stories of the Gorilla 
Country,” has givei\an interesting account of a young 
gorilla taken alive by his servants. While in the 
forest one day, the silence was broken by the cry 
uttered by the young of this strange animal, and on 
reaching the spot they saw a diminutive little brute 
eating berries on the ground near its mother’s feet. 
As the natives came up the “*old woman” saw them, 

. and rushed forward armed with a huge club. They 
. fired, and fortunately wounded her fatally, she falling 

• on her face about a dozen paces off, the blood gush- 
ing from the wotmds. Stai tied by the sound of firing, 

the little one ran for protection to its mother, ^ luv> 

• tried hard to hide its face beneath her great limbs, 
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but as no response came, and frightened by the shouts 
of the natives, the young a pe loofened its hold of 
the body 1 " and took refuge in a neighbouring tree. 
Sitting there grinning defiantly and roaring savagely, 
it seemed to have a fair chance of escape, for no one 
cared to be bittefti by it, and to shoojt it was against 
instructions. An idea struck one of the natives and 
was acted upon. Down came the tree after a few 
vigorous blows on the 4 trunk, and as it fell a cloth was 
thrown over the head of the gorilla, and while thus 
blinded it was secured. “The little brute, though 
very diminutive and tfre merest baby in age, was 
astonishingly strong and by no means good-tempered. 
They found they could not lead him. He constantly 
rushed at them, showing'fight and manifesting a strong 
desire to take a piece or several* pieces out of every 
one of their legs, which were his special objects of 
attack.” * Roaring and screaming he was taken to the 
encampment, and secured in a bamboo house, that 
had been hastily prepared when his' capture became 
known. Du Chaillu called him “Fighting Joe,” on 
account of his ferocity and daring, and well he 
deserved the name. He flew at every one who ap- 
proached his cage, either with food or empty handed, 
ajid under treatment of all kinds remained savage and 
untameable. He was a little fellow scarcely three 
years old, possessed of extraordinary strength for his 
age, and ready at any momert to bite the hand that 
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fed him. His whole bod)% was covere3 with hair. 
“ His height was^about three feet and six inches ; his 
hands and face were very black; his eyes were sunken * 
the hair on his.head was of a reddish-brown colour; 
the whiskers, if w^ may call them so, were of a 
blackish colour.” M. Du Chaillu saw what he 
thought was the beginning of a moustache, the upper 
lip being covered with short coarse hair, but he found 
out afterwards that gorillas wear no moustaches. 
Fighting Joe was by no means backward in eating, that 
is, if given forest berries, bananas, and ripe plantains, 
but all kinds of civilized food he indignantly refused. 
On the fourth day after his capture he pretended to be 
reconciled to his fate, took some berries from M. Du 
Chaillu’s hand, and took his afternoon siesta with the 
composure of a veteran ape; That day he escaped by 
forcing apart two of the bamboo sticks of his cage, 
and hid himself under the sportsman’s low bedstead. 
The neighbouring wood was surrounded, as it was 
feared he had fled to the trees, and directions were 
being given to close in, when Du Chaillu, returning 
for one of his guns, heard Master Joe’s angry growl 
issuing from his hiaing-pi^ice. The windows were 
instantly shut and a guard placed on the door. The 
negroes then crowded in to effect the little brute’s 
capture, but hfc became so fiffious that the cro%d 
rushed through the doorway, leaving Joe in posse*sio.a. 
u Peeping through the keyhole, I saw,” says Du Chaillu, 
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“ Master Joe standing in the middle of the room 

looking about for his enemies, and c examining with 

some surprise the furniture. He seemed to think he 

* 

had never seen such things before. I watched with fear, 
lest the tfcking of the dock should attract his atten- 
tion, and perhaps Jead him to an assault upon that 
predous artide .” Finally a net was thrown on Joe’s 
head, and his capture effected. He made another 
attempt to escape, and was again caught. After this 
he sickened and in ten days’ time died, treacherous 
and untameable to the last. His little bed was a half 
barrel filled with hay. “ At night he always shook 
it up, and then took some, hay in his hands with 
which he would cover himself when he was snug" 
in his barreL” 


THE ATTACK OF THE MALE GORILLA. 

The gorillas approach the enemy standing, ad- 
vandng a few steps at a time, pausing to beat their 
breasts with both hands, and roaring terribly. When 
near enough, they spring upon him and destroy him 
with their powerful bands. One of Du Chaillu’s 
mdn was eviscerated by a single blow/ When living 
iw-trdOps they are shy and difficult to approach, but 
when mated or alone they almost invariably offer 
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battle, and are then the most terrible of animals. 
When about to # attack its enemies, the gorilla gives a 
terrific yell which resounds far and wide, gwing 
warning of danger^ to the females and ^Hmg, and 
likely to terrify the hunter unaccustomed to it 

While gor^la hunting in the* Bakalai country, 
Du Chaillu 'met one day with an immense gorilla 
which he and his men shot at about eight yards. 
He was a lone male, a gre^t ‘gross hideous monster, 
that evidently dreaded neither man nor beast He 
advanced from the wood straight towards the party, 
howling and growling with rage. When about twelve 
yards off, Du Chaillu saw plainly his ferocious face. “It 
was distorted with rage, his huge teeth were ground 
against each other so that vfe could hear the sound ; 
the skin of the forehead* was drawn forward and back 
rapidly, which made his hair move up and down, and 
give a truly devilish expression to the hideous face. 
Once more he gave out a roar which seemed to 
shake the woods like thunder. I could really feel 
the earth trembling under jny feet. The gorilla, 
looking us in the eyes and beating his breast, 
advanced again.” It was now the critical moment ; 
the three men knew that if they missed or only 
wounded the .huge monster, one or more woyld 
meet with a speedy death. When the brut^ was 
within eight yards their guns were discharged, and 
the gorilla “ fell dead almost without a.struggle.” 
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Some of the natives of equatorial Africa regard 
the gorillas with superstitious reverence, considering 
them as degenerate human beings, or as brutes into 
which tl^souls of bad men have entered ; those 
who look upon them in this light 4 hever attack them, 
fully persuaded that no human agency can harm 
them. Some tribes use the gorilla^skulls, and 
especially the brains, in making charms to be em- 
ployed to secure success in hunting. The negroes 
of the interior are fond' of the flesh of gorillas, 
which when smoked is considered a dainty dish. 
Among the coast tribes it 1 is considered an abomina- 
tion 


CAPTURING WILD ELEPHANTS. 

In the month of November in India, when the 
temperature has cooled down considerably, and the 
marshes and swamps, formed by the rains during the 
monsoon, have lessened, a number of people are 
employed to go in quest of elephants. At this season 
ihe males come from the recesses of the forest into 
the^outskirts* whence they make nocturnal excursions, 
into the plains in search of food, and where they 
ofTen destroy the labours of the fanner by trampling 
sewn ius croj>s before they can be driven away. 
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A herd of elephants, however, seldom fcave the 
forests together; some of the largest males often 
stray to a distance, but the young ones always remain 
in the woods, under the protection of the paltnai , 
or leader of the herd, and of the larger ^elephants 
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swamps in<f marshes, agd ot which they are ex- 
tremely fond.' As often, however, as they have 
the opportunity, they commit depreciations on the 
rice fields/' sugar canes, and plantain trees, which 
oblige the farmers to keep regular watch, under a 
small cover erected on the top of a few long bamboos 
about fourteen fe£t from the ground^ From this 
lofty station the alarm is soon communicated from one 
watchman to another, and to the neighbouring villages 
by means of a rattle, #it,h which each is provided. 
With their shouts and cries and noise of the rattles, 
the elephants are generally scared and retire. It 
sometimes, however, happens that the males advance 
even to the villages, overturn the houses, and kill 
those who unfortunately come in their way, unless 
they have had time to light a number of fires ; this 
element seems to be the host ‘dreaded by wild 
elephants, and a few lighted whisps of straw or dried 
grass selddm fails to stop their progress. To secure 
one of the males a very different method is employed 
from that which is taken to secure a herd: the 
former is taken by koopikecs , or female elephants 
trained for the purpose ; whereas the latter is driven 
into a strong enclosure called a keddah . 

As the hunters know the places where the elephants 
coi\|e to feed, # they advance towards, them in the 
evcniijg with four koomkees, the number allotted to 
each hunting party. When the nights are dark the 
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male elephants are discovered by the no^se they 
make in cleaning their food, by whisking and 
striking it against their forelegs, but by ^noonlight 
they can be seen distinctly at some distance. ■ 

As soon as the kunters have determined on the 
goondah they mean to secure, three of the koomkees 
are conducted by* their mahotes (drivers), at a 
moderate distance from each other, near to the place 
where he is feeding. The koomkees advance' very 
cautiously, feeding as they along, and appear like 
wild elephants that had strayed from the jungle or 
forest. When the male perceives them approaching, 
if he takes the alarm and is viciously inclined, he 
beats the ground with his trunk, showing signs of 
displeasure, and intimating that he will not allow 
them to proceed .further. If they persist, he will 
attack and gore them with his tusks; for ^ which 
reason they take care to retreat in good time. But 
should he be amorously disposed, which is generally 
the case, he allows the female to approach, and some- 
times he even advances to meet her. 

When from these appearances the mahotes judge 
that he will become their jjrize, they conduct two of 
the females, one on each side close tp him, and make 
them press gently against his neck and shoulders ,; 
the third female then comes up and* places herSelf 
directly across his tail ; in this situation, so fax* from 
suspecting a fty design, he begins to caress the females 
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with his trunk. While thus engaged the fourth female 
is brought near with ropes and proper assistants, who 
get underaeath the third female and put a slight cord 
round the hind legs of the male ; should he- move it is 
easily broken, in which case, if He takes no notice of 
this slight confinement nor appears suspicious of what 
is going forward, the hunters then proceed to fasten 
his legs with a rope which is passed alternately by 
means of a forked stick and a kind of hook from one 
leg to the other, forming the figure 8, and as these 
ropes are short for the convenience of being put more 
readily around his legs* six or eight are generally 
employed, and they are made fast by another cord 
which is passed a few turns perpendicularly between 
his legs, where the turns, of the rope intersect each 
other. A strong cable, with a running noose, is next 
put round each hind leg, and above six or eight addi- 
tional ropes, according to the size of the elephant. The 
process of fastening the animal occupies altogether 
about twenty minutes, during which the utmost silence 
is observed, and the mahotes, who keep flat on the 
necks of the females, are covered with dark coloured 
cloths, which serve to keep them warm and at the 
same time do not attract the notice of the elephant. 

While the people are thus employe8 in tying the 
legs of the godndah he caresses sometimes one and 
sometimes another of the elephants, and his attention 
is thus diverted from thfe hunters. When the hind 
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legs are properly secured tfle people retire to a short 

distance and a*vait the -movements of the captive. 
Finding the females leaving him, -he attempts to 
follow ; then it is that he is roused to a sense of his 
situation and retrtfhts towards the jungle or forest . 
the mahotes follow at a moderate distance on the 
tame elephants accompanied by the hunters, who, as 
soon as the goondah passes near a tree, make a few 
turns of the cable that is trailjng behind him, around 
its trunk; his progress being thus stopped he becomes 
furious, and exerts his utmostforce todisengage himself, 
nor will he then allow any 0/ the females to come near 
him, but is outrageous for some time, falling down and 
goring the earth with his tusks. If by these exer- 
tions the cable and ropes t ye broken he escapes into 
the thick jungle,, into % which the mahotes dare not 
penetrate through fear of the other wild elephants. 

As the cable and ropes, however, are veiy strong 
and seldom give way, the females are again brought 
near and take their former positions, one on each 
side and the other behind. After getting him near* 
the tree additional ropcg art placed round his body, 
the ends of which are made fast to two females one 
on each side of him, and a passage is cleared from the 
jungle or wood ; all the ropes are then taken from his 
legs with the* exception of one which confines *1110 
motion of his hind legs. The females then a 4 vat\pe 
pulling the captive after them, the people urging him 
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on by s^ioiAs behind. Jn stead of advancing in the 
direction they wish, he attempts to retreat further into 
the jungle j he exerts all his great strength, falls down 
and tears the earth with his tusks, c screaming and 



groaning, and by his violent exertions often bruises 
himself very much, and instances happen of the 
animal surviving these violent exertions only a few 
hours or at most a few days. In general, however, 
he soon becomes reconciled to his fate, will eat 
immediately after he is taken, and if necessary may 
be conducted from the verge of the jungle as soon as 
a passage is cleared. * 

the elephant is brought to his proper station 
Ind made fast, he is treated with a mixture of severity 
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and gentleness, and in a few gnonths, if dcfci \i, he be- 
comes tractable and appears perfectly reconciled to his 
fate. It appears extraordinary that though the goondah 
uses his utmost force to disengage himself when 
tak^n, and would kjjl any person coming within his 
reach, he never, or at least seldom, attempts to hurt 
the female elephants that have ensn # ared him ; but, on 
the contrary, seems pleased {as often as they are 
brought near in order to adjust his harnessing, or 
move and slacken those rpj5es which gall him), 
soothed and comforted by them for the loss of his 
liberty. 

For securing a herd of wilcl elephants the following 
methods are employed. Female elephants are never 
taken singly, but always in the herd, which consists of 
young and old of both sexes. The elephant, as a 
rule, is of a social disposition, as a herd consists of 
from about forty to one hundred, and is conducted 
under the direction of one of the oldest and largest 
females called the palmai , and one of the largest 
males. When a herd is discovered, about five hun- 
dred people are employed tot surround it, who divide 
themselves into small parties called chokeys , consist- 
ing generally of one mahote and two coolies, at the 
distance of twenty or thirty yards from each other 
and form an irregular circle in which t fee elephants are 
enclosed \ each party lights a fire and clears a p^th to 
the station that is next him, by which a regular com- 
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munication is formed thfough the whole circumference 
from one to the other* By this pa$h reinforcements 
can immediately be brought to any place where an 
alarm is given. The first circle (tire dawkee) being 
thus formed, the remaining part of the day and night is 
spent in keeping watch by turns, or in cooking for the 
mahote and his companions. Early ‘next morning, 
one man is detached from each station to form 
another circle in that direction where they wish the 
elephants to advance. When it is finished the people 
stationed nearest to the new circle put out their fires 
and file off to the right apd left, to form the advanced 
party, thus leaving an opening for the herd to advance 
through, and by this movement both the old and new 
circle are joined and foyn an oblong. The people 
-from behind now begin shouting and making a noise 
with their rattles, drums, &c., to cause the elephants 
to advance, and as soon as they are got within the 
new circle the people close up, take their proper 
stations, and pass the remaining part of the day and 
night as before. In the morning the same process is 
repeated, and in this' manner the herd advances 
slowly in that direction where they find themselves 
least incommoded by the noise and clamour of the 
hunters, feeding as they go along upon branches of 
trets, leaves of -bamboos, &c. If they suspected any 
spare <hey could easily break through the circle, but 
these inoffensive animals going merely in quest of 
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food, and not seeing any of the people who 'surround 
them, and who g.re concealed by the thick jungle, 
advance without suspicion, and appear onty to avoid 
being pestered by their noise and din. As fire is the 
thing elephants se«n most afraid of in their wild 
state, and will seldom venture near it, the natives 
have always a number of fires lighted, and particu- 
larly at night, to prevent the elephants coming too 
near. 

< 

In this manner the herd is* gradually driven to the 
keddah , or place where they a$e to be secured. The 
keddah consists, commonly, ^f three enclosures com- 
municating with each other by means of narrow 
openings or gateways. The outer enclosure where 
the elephants are to enter is the largest ; the middle 
one is generally, though not always, the next in size, 
and the third or inner is the smallest. When in the 
third or last enclosuie the elephants are then only 
deemed secure ; here they are kept six or eight days, 
and are regularly, though scantily, fed from a scaffold 
on the outside, close to the entrance of an outlet 
called the roomee, which is about sixty feet long and 
veiy narrow, and through which the elephants are to 
be taken out one by one. These enclosures are all pretty 
strong, but the third is the strongest. This enclosure 
has, like the other two, a deep ditch .on the inside* 
and upon the bank of earth that is thrown up froai the 
excavation, a row of $* r ona nallsades of middle-sized 
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trees is planted, strengthened with cross bars, which 
are tied to them about the distance of fourteen inches 
from eachr other, and these are supported on the out- 
side by long posts like buttresses, having one end 
sunk in the eaTth and the other pressing against the 
cross bars to wlych they'* are fastened. When the 
herd is brought near to the first enclosure er baigcote , 
which has two gateways towards the jungle, through 
which the elephants are to advance (these as well as 
the other gateways are disguised with branches of trees 
and bamboos stuck in the ground, so as to give them 
the appearance of a natural jungle), the greatest 
difficulty is to get the herd to enter this first or outer 
enclosure, for, notwithstanding the precautions taken 
to disguise both the entries as well as they can, the 
palmai, or leader, appears to suspect some snare from 
the difficulty and hesitation with which, in general, 
she passes into it, but as soon as she enters the whole 
herd implicitly follow. Immediately, when they have 
all passed the gateway, fires are lighted round the 
greatest part of the enclosure, and particularly at the 
entries, to prevent the elephants from returning. The 
natives from without then* make a terrible noise by 
shouting, beating of tom toms, firing Cartridges, &c., 
to urge the herd on to the next enclosure. The 
elljphants, finding themselves ensnared, roar and 
make?’ a noise, but seeing no opening except the 
entrance to the next enclosure, and which they at firs^ 
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generally avoid, they return to the place through 
which they lately passed, thinking, perhaps, to escape, 
but now find it strongly barricaded, and, as there is no 
ditch at this placf, the ljunters, to prevent their com- 
ing near and forcing their way, keep a line of fire 
constantly burning all along where*the ditch is inter- 
rupted, and supply it with fuel from the top of the 
palisade, and the people from without make gi noise 
shouting and hallooing to drn«e them away. Wher- 
ever they turn they find themselves opposed by 
burning fires, except towards the entrance of the 
second enclosure. • 

After traversing the baigcote for some time, and find- 
ing no chance of escaping but through the gateway 
Into the next enclosure, the leader enters and the rest 
follow ; the gate is*instantly shut by people who are 
stationed on a small scaffold immediately above it* 
and strongly barricaded ; fires are flighted, and the 
same discordant din made, and continued till the herd 
has passed through another gateway in to % the inner 
enclosure, the gate of which is secured in the same 
manner as the former. The elephants being now 
completely surrounded on all sides, and perceiving no 
outlet through which they can escape, appear despe- 
rate, and in their fury advance frequently to the ditch, 
'n order to break down the palisade, screaming loucfer 
md shriller than any trumpet, sometimes grumbling 
ike the hollow murmur of distant thunder; but 
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wherever they make an ’attack they are opposed by 
lighted fires and by the noise an^ shouts of the 
natives, As they must remain some time in this 
enclosure care is always taken to hav# part of the ditch 
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thirst, and cool themselves after their fatigue by suck- 
ing the water ir*o their trunks, and then squirting it 
over every part of their bodies. While they* remain in 
this enclosure they continue sulky, and seem to medi- 
rate their escape ; bift the hunters build huts and form 
an encampment around them close to the palisade ; 
watchmen are placed and every precaution used to 
prevent their breaking through. 

When the herd has continued a few days in the 
keddah > the door of the roomee is opened, into which 
one of the elephants is enticed to enter by having 
lood thrown' first before and then gradually further 
on into the passage, till the animal has advanced 
far enough to admit of the gate being shut. Above 
this wicker gate or door, two men are stationed on 
a small scaffold, who throw down the food. When 
the elephant has passed beyond the door they give 
the signal to a man, who, from without, shuts it by 
pulling *a rope, and they secure it by throwing two 
bars, standing on each side, the one across the 
other, and then two similar bars are thrown across 
each other behind the door next to the keddah , so 
that the door is in the edntre ; for further security 
horizontal bars are pushed across the roomee through 
the openings of the palisades both before and behind 
these crosses, to prevent the possibility of the doors 
being forced. The roomee is so narrow that ■ th£* 
elephant cannot turn in it, but finding his retreat thus 
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cut off, he advances and c exerts his utmost force to 
break down the bars, which were prevjpusly put across 
a little further on in the outlet, by running * against 
them, screaming and roaring, and battering them like 
a ram by repeated blows of his head, retreating am 
advancing with the r utmost fury. In his rage he rises 
and leaps upon the burs with his fore fe£ft, and strives 
to break them down with his huge weight. A large 
female elephant once propped down dead in the 
roomee from the violent exertions she made. When 
the elephant is somewhat fatigued by these exertions 
strong ropes with running nooses are placed in the 
outlet by the hunters, and as soon as he puts a foot 
within the noose it is immediately drawn tight and 
fastened to the palisades. When all his feet* have 
been made pretty fast, two «men *place themselves 
behind ?ome bars, and very cautiously tie his hind 
legs togefher by passing a cord alternately from the 
one to the other in the way already described. While 
being fastened the hunters are careful not to go too 
near, but keep on the outside of the palisade, and 
divert his attention as much as they can by supplying 
him with grass, and sometimes with plantain leaves, 
and sugar-cane, of which he is remarkably fond, by 
presenting ; stick, giving him hopes of catching it, or 
by gen fa/ striking and tickling his proboscis. He 
fftquently, however, seizes the ropes with his trunk, 
and endeavours to break them, particularly those with 
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which his feet are tied, and sometimes tries to bite 
them through witfi his grinders, but the. hunters then 
goad him with sharpened bamboos or light spears, so 
as to make hftn quit l)is hold. When properly 
secured he is introdftced and made fast to two female 
elephants, who pull him gently forward through the 
outlet, while the natives goad him with long poles 
sharpened at the ends or pointed with iron. In this 
manner he is conducted like aq enraged bull that has 
a cord fastened to its horns on each side, so that he 
cannot turn either to the right or the left to avenge him- 
self. Sometimes the huge beast becomes obstinate 
and will not advance, in which case, while one of the 
female elephants draws him forward, the other comes 
behind and pushes him on should he lie down she 
puts her snout under and raises him up, supporting 
him on her knee, and with her head pushing him for- 
ward with all her strength j the natives likewise assist 
by goading him forward, by dint of shouting and tom- 
toming. Sometimes it is necessary to put lighted 
torches near in order to make him advance. As soon 
as each elephant is secured he is given in charge to 
the niahole or keeper, who Is appointed to attend and 
instruct him, and under him there are from two to five 
coolies, according to the size of the elephant, in order to 
assist and supply food and water till fie becomes so 
tractable as to bring the former himself. These people 
erect a small hut immediately before him, where the 
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mahote, or one of the *coolies, constantly attends, 
supplies him with food, and soothes apd caresses him 
by a variety of little arts. By degrees he advances 
cautiously to his sides, and strokes and* pats him with 
his hand, speaking to him all the*while in a soothing 
tone of voice, and Jin a little time he begins to know 
his keeper and obey^his commands. Thus the ma- 
hote becomes familiar \o him, and at length gets 
upon his back, and aj the animal becomes more 
tractable, he advances gradually forward towards his 
head, till at last he is permitted to seat himself on his 
neck, from which place he afterwards regulates and 
directs all his actions, 


TltE RAGE AND FURY OF THE 
ELEPHANT. 

While travelling in South Africa, an Indian officer 
had convincing proof of the rage and fury of the 
elephant in its wild state.» ? A large male elephant 
came up one day to the waggons. He was instantly 
attacked, and, turning tail, pursued, when, after he had 
received several shots and had twice /alien, he crept 
Uto a* very thick, thorny underwood. Thinking that 
he had been fatally wounded, three of the officer’s com- 
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panions, Waldt, Prins and Mulder, advanced to the 
spot where he hid, when lie rushed out in a furious 
manner from the thicket, and with his truhk seizing 
hold of Prins, who was £>n horseback, pulled him oft 
and trod him to death, and driving one of his tusks 
through the man’s body, threw him into the jungle a 
distance of about thirty feet, Tne others, perceiving 
that there was no possibility of escaping on horseback, 
dismounted and crept into the thicket to hide them- 
selves. The elephant had now nothing in view but 
Waldl’s horse, which he followed for some time, and 
then returned looking for the spot where the dead 
body lay; at that instant he was attacked by the whole 
party, whose shots drove him again into the thick wood. 
Considering that he had gone far enough off the party 
proceeded to dig a gra\te for their unfortunate com- 
panion, and while so engaged the elephant suddenly 
charged down upon them, scattering them to the four 
winds. Waldt, however, succeeded in getting a shot 
at him at the distance of a hundred paces. Another 
attack was made upon him, and having now received 
several more bullets, he began to stagger, then 
falling, a couple of shots rrfore killed him as he lay on 
the ground. Those of the party who knew anything 
of elephant hunting, declared .that he was the fleetest 
and most furious of the elephants they had ever 
beheld. 
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ELEPHANT SHOOTING IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

t 

* O 

While shooting in the far interior of South Africa, 
Mr. Gordon Cumrn^g discovered one^day a herd of 
bull-elephants quietly bowsing on the side of a hill, 
about two hundred yards distanf. In the rear of the 
herd the grass had been ‘set on fire by the natives to 
cause the young herbage to spring up stronger and 
faster, but the fire had nyt advanced near enough to 
the elephants to force them to quit their pleasant 
pasturage. Selecting the finest of the herd, the 
hunter fired both barrels of his rifle, hitting the 
animal behind his shoulder ; ^instantly he turned upon 
his assailant, and, screaming with pain and rage 
charged impetuously in his direction. A large bushy 
tree stood right in the course; this he came thundering 
against, sending it flying before him high in the air, 
coming down himself at the same moment violently 
on his knees. On rising, the animal wheeled to the 
right-about, and made for jthe burning grass. Mr. Cum- 
ming followed, loading and firing as fast as he could, 
sometimes at the head, sometimes behind the shoulder, 
uncil the elephant's fore quarters were severely punished ; 
notwithstanding which he continued to hold stoutly on. 
leaving the grass and branches scarlet in his wake 
While attempting to escape, he charged desperately 
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amid the thickest of the flames, to find, however, 
himself no better off, as he was followed rapidly up 
and peppered with ball until the huntet began to 
fancy he was *ball prqpf. u Having fired thirty-five 
rounds with my two-grooved rifle, I opened upon him 
with the Dutch six-pounder, and «when forty bullets 
had perforated his hide, he b^an for the first time to 
shew symptoms of exhaustion .” Seeing that the poor 
animal was yielding to the affects of the lead, Mr. 
Gumming ceased firing, and watched, his movements. 
“Just as the pangs of death came over him he stood 
trembling violently beside* a thorny tree, and kept 
pouring water into his mouth lentil he died, when he 
pitched heavily forward, with thje whole weight of his 
fore quarters resting on the*points of his tusks. He 
lay in this position for several seconds, but the 
amazing pressure of the carcase was more than the 
head was able to support ; he had fallen with his head 
so short under him that the tusks received little assis- 
tance from his legs. Something must give way ; the 
strain on the mighty tusks was fair, they did not 
therefore yield, but the portion bf the head in which 
the tusk was embedded, extending a long way above 
the eye, yielded and burst with a muffled crash.” 

On another .occasion Mr. Cummin g shot a splendid 
old fellow whose dignified composure under fire was 
singularly touching. He was tne largest and tallest 
bull elephant the sportsman haa ever seen. He was 
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standing broadside to th£ party at about one hundred 
yards; the first shot secured hmi, the ball catching him 
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high upon the shouldei -blade, rendering him instantly 
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dead lame. Approaching nearer, Mr* Gumming fired 
several bullets at different parts of the head. u These 
did not affect him in the slightest ; he only acknow- 
ledged the shots by & ‘salaam-like * movement of his 
trunk, with the point of which he gently touched the 
wound with a striking and peculiar action.” Cruel 
indeed must be the man wlj< would prolong the 
sufferings of so noble an animal. Mr. Cumming for a 
moment or two withheld his # fire while he contem- 
plated the great figure that stood on the verge of the 
forest; but recollecting that while he gazed admiringly, 
the animal was trembling now and then with pain, he 
and proceeded to put an end to a scene so painful. 
Opening fire, six shots penetrated the flesh behind 
the "shoulder, “ which must eventually have proved 
fatal, but as yet hfi evinced no visible distress. After 
this I fired three shots at the same part with the 
Dutch six-pounder. Large tears now trickled from 
his eyes, which he slowly shut and opened ; his 
colossal frame quivered convulsively, and falling on 
his side he expired . 91 

Having ridden some miles in a northerly direction, 
Mr. Cumming and his sefvants entered an extensive 
grove of cameel-dorn trees, thickly clad with the 
softest green. 9 Here he saw two old bull-elephants 
browsing quietly in an extensive hollow, unsuspicious 
of danger. Advancing cautiously he beheld a wMIe 
herd of tearing bull-elephants, standing together on 
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an eminence about three hundred yards distant J 
catching a scent of the sportsman, the herd suddenly 
wheeled about and charged right downward, crashing 
through the jungle in great alpm. Fallowing up the 
game, the party, emerging into an open glade, came 
in^view of nine or ten huge bulls with long, heavy, and 
perfect tusks. SelecSfc^a patriarchal bull, on account 
of the size and beauty of his tusks, Mr. Cumming 
rode up daring him to charge ; this he did eagerly, and 
as he pulled up he was met by a yell of defiance, 
which was by no means to his taste. Firing rapidly, 
the sportsman lodged about a dozen of bullets in his 
fore quarters within a quarter of an hour. These feent 
him staggering^ back for a few moments, and when he 
recovered betrayed strong symptoms of being fatally 
wounded. He stood trembftng a # nd swaying back- 
wards and forwards, then catching up the dust with 
the point*of his trunk threw it in clouds above and 
around him. Being anxious to finish him Mr. Cum- 
ming dismounted, and getting within' twenty yards of 
the spot, lodged several ^ shots behind the shoulder; 
the last two shots finished the bull, for on receiving 
them he backed stem forerhost in the cover and soon 
after fell over heavily. In the fall, however, the much 
prized tusk was broken ; it lay unde^ him snapped 
through the middle. 

* Mr. Cumming met with great success while hunt- 
ing in the Parpangwato country, though on several 
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occasions he had the mortification of finding the 
largest tusks 06 his game broken. In one afternoon 
he bagged two great elephants, and seldom a day 
passed during* which no large game was added to the 
bag. 


THE CROCODILE. 

Crocodiles are usually found on the banks of such 
large rivers as, in consequence of frequent or periodi- 
cal overflowing, are covered with mud, in which they 



find abundance of testaceous matter, fish, wojms.and 
frogs, for food. On the slimy banks of these marsfty 
and wooded waters the large crocodile, covered with 
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mud and appearing like* the trunk of a fallen tree, 
often remains motionless for a long«*vhile, watching, 
with astonishing patience, for an Opportunity to seize 
iiis prey. His stillness, colour, and form impose on 
fishes, sea fowl, tortoises, &c., so that they approach 
without suspicion.* He likewise seizes on sheep, 
goats, hogs, and even^pn cattle and horses. While 
swimming along the greaf rivers he seldom raises more 
than the top of his head above water, so as to see 
around, seeking to surprise any of the larger animals 
that may come close to either shore. 

When he sees one appfoach to drink, he dives and 
swims under water till he gets near enough to catch it 
by the legs, then drags it into the water till it is 
drowned, and devours it at his leisure. In water the 
crocodile puts forth his streifgth with much greatei 
advantage than on land. In spite of his great size 
and appsfrent unwieldiness he moves about in the 
water with great swiftness and agility, often emitting 
a half- suppressed murmuring noise; though the length 

« 

of his body prevents him from turning suddenly, he 
swims forward with astonishing velocity when about 
to seize his ptey. This he generally throws down 
with a stroke of his lugged tail, then seizes it in his 
talons, and pulls it in pieces, or cuts it \rt two with his 

€ i 

long sharp teeth, and swallows it down his enormous 
t/ioat. When on the land liis motions are vastly 
more embarrassed, and he is consequently then less 
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dangerous ; but though he* advances much slower 
than in the waiter, he runs tolerably fast when the 
ground is smooth and his road is "straightforward. 
The habit of fiving together seems to disprove the 
statement of many travellers, who give this animal the 
character of being crdLl and ferooious ; for ferocious 
animals arc invariabl/lolitary^lpd unsocial. That 
crocodiles are not naturally* either fierce or cruel, is 
evident from their being tamed in some countries. 
In several parts of the Molucca Islands, they have 
been kept and fattened, in a certain degree of 
domesticity. When they are really dangerous, it is when 
they are hungry; let them be supplied with food, and 
they leave unmolested any animal that may come 
within reach of their jaws. • 

In the neighbourhood of the river Senegal, notwith- 
standing the formidable appearance of the crocodile, 
the natives often attack it, particularly when asleep, 
endeavouring to surprise it at places where the water 
is not deep enough to allow it to swim. They approach^ 
it boldly, having the left arm # defended by a covering 
of thick leather, and attack it with spears, or a kind of 
dart called zagaye } aiming ‘their thrusts chiefly at the 
throat and the eyes. They even sometimes force open 
its mouth, .and, preventing it from shutting by means 
of the zagaye placed firmly between the jaws, hold 
down its head in the water till it is drowned Hk 
suffocated. An African traveller gives the following 
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account of an engagement between a negro and 2 
crocodile seven feet long, which the negro discovered 
sleeping among some bushes, at the foot of a tree near 
the banks of a river. He stole gently up to the 
animal and gave it a deep wound with a knife in the 
side of the neck. * The crocodile, though mortally 
wounded, struck the S^egro so violently on the legs 
with its tail as to knock him down ; but without 
quitting his hold, the map rose instantly, and wrapping 
a rope round the muzzle of the crocodile, while one 
of his companions held it fast by the tail and another 
mounted on its back to hold it down, he drew out the 
knife from the wound and cut off its head. In Egypt 
the peasants often dig a deep trench in the usual 
track by which *the crocodile goes from the water up 
into the country, which they coVer lightly with 
branches of trees and earth ; then by making a great 
noise to frighten the crocodile it hastens to the water, 
and falling into the pit is there either killed or 
secured with ropes or nets. Sometimes they fix one 
end of a strong rope to the trunk of a large tree, 
having a hook at the other end to which a living 
lamb is tied ; this is left on ‘the bank of the river, and 
by its cries to get loose attracts a crocodile to the 
spot; which, willing to avail itself of # the. supposed 
repast, at the same time gets the hook iixed in its 
J^-s. Y'fhe more the- crocodile struggles to get free 
the moire firmly the hook penetrates; the people oiv 
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the banks give line as the crcfcodile dives, and follow 
ing all its motions in the water wait till it is com- 
pletely exhausted, and then drag it to land.# 

There seems to be no essential difference between 
the alligator of Inflia and the Egyptian crocodile. 
Naturalists seem to. <§ >ntUie the ^lligator to South 
America, the crocodile to Asi^ and Africa, but in 
India, the lacerta crocodiluy , ^generally called the 
alligator, is from five to twenty feet long ; the back is 
covered with impenetrable 'scales ; the legs short, 
with five spreading toes on the fore foot and four in a 
straight line on the hinder J# armed with claws; the 
alligator moves slowly, its whole formation being 
calculated for strength, the back bone firmly jointed, 
and the tail a most formidable weapon ; in the river 
it eagerly springs an the. native unfortunately bathing 
within its reach, and either knocks him down with 
its tail, or opens a wide mouth for his destruction! 
armed with numerous sharp teeth of various length, 
by which, like the shark, it " sometimes severs the 
human body at a single bite. 


THE TIGER. . 

The Tiger is the most rapacious and destructive oK 
all the feline genus. Fierce, without provocation 
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and without necessity, its* thirst for blood is insatiable, 
though glutted, with slaughter it continues its carnage, 
nor ever gives up so long as a single object remains 
in its sight : flocks and hjrds fall' indiscriminate 



victims to its fury ; it fears Neither the sight nor the 
opposition of man, whom it frequently makes its 
jAey ; and it is even said to prefer human flesh to 
that of any other animal. 
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The tiger varies in siz£, according to climate 
and species. I* the East Indies it has been found 
fifteen feet long, including the length o£ the tail, 
which, supposing it to be four feet, makes the body 
about eleven feet in # length. This is called the royal 
tiger, and is of tremendous bulk.* Hyder Ali once 
presented one to the Nawab of ^cot, which is said to 
have measured eighteen feet. Its head is large and 
roundish, the ears short and aj a great distance from 
each other ; the skin is of 'a darkish yellow colour, 
striped with long black streaks ; the hair is short, 
excepting on the sides of the head, where it is about 
four inches long ; the point of the tail is black, and the 
rest of it is interspersed with black rings ; the legs and 
claws resemble those of th£ lion, only the legs are 
much shorter in proportion to the size Of the anirinal. 

The tiger is much more ferocious, cruel, and savage 
than the lion. He seems to have no other instinct 
than a constant thirst for blood, which often stimu- 
lates him to devour his own young, when unable to 
quench his thirst in other directions. He often lies* 
in wait on the banks of rivers* Adhere the heat of the 
climate obliges other animals to repair for drink. 
Here he seizes his prey, and multiplies his massacres 
often with no other view than to drink their blood. 
However, when he kills a large animal, as a horse or 
a buffalo, he sometimes does not tear out the eTitrail\ 

pn the spot, but, to prevent interruption, drags it off 

s 
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*jo the wood. This is sufficient proof of the strength 
of this rapacious beast Tigers sel<?om pursue their 
prey, but* bound upon it from the place of their 
ambush with an elasticity scarcely credible. This is 
the true character of all the cat kihd. It is highly pro- 
bable that from this circumstance the tiger may derive 
its na'%£, which ii^the Arminian laiJguage signifies 
an arrow ; to the flight Of which this creature may be 
aptly enough'compare^ in the swiftness of its bounds. 
Neither force, restraint, 'or violence can really tame 
this animal. He is equally iriitated with good or 
with bad treatment ; he seizes the hand which 
nourishes him with equal fury as that which admin- 
isters blows ; he roars and is enraged at the sight of 
every living object. Almost every natural historian 
agrees in this ferocious character. • 

There is a sort of cruelty in their devastations 
unknown to the lion, as well as something dastardly 
in their sudden disappointment. M I was informed,” 
says a traveller, “ by very good authority, that some 
gentlemen and ladies being on a party of pleasure, 
under a shade of trees on the banks of a river in 
Bengal, observing a tiger preparing for its fatal 
spring, one of the ladies, with amazing presence of 
mind, laid hold of an umbrella, and opened it full in 
the animal’s face, which instantly retired, and gave 
/the company time to escape before he returned, 
Vnother party had not the same good fortune : a 
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tiger darted among them tfhile they were at dinner, 
seized on one gentleman and carried him off, and he 
was never more heard off.” A fate similarly shocking 
was that of th£ son of an eminent ciyilian, the par- 
ticulars of which uPere given in a letter to England by 
one of the party : 4< Yesterday moyiing, Mr. Downey, 
Lieutenant Kefinch, and poof Mr. Munro and I, 
went on Sangar Island to shoot deer ; we saw 
innumerable tracks of tigers # and deer, but still were 
induced to pursue our sport. About half-past three 
we sat down on the edge of the jungle or wood 
to eat some cold meat sent«us from the ship, and had 
just commenced our meal, when Mr. Piefinch and a 
native servant told us there was a fine deer within 
six yards of us. Mr. Downey and I immediately rose 
up to take our gurfs, when I heard a roar like thunder, 
and saw an immense royal tiger spring on the unfor- 
tunate Munro, who was sitting down. In an instant 
his head was in the brute’s mouth, which rushed into 
the jungle with him, with as much ease as I could lift 
a kitten, bearing him through the thickest bushes ancf 
trees, everything yielding to" his monstrous strength. 
The agonies of horror, regret, and I must say fear 
(for there were two tigers, a male and female), rushed 
on us at once ; the only effort I could make 
was to fire at him, though the poor youth was still in 
his mouth. I relied partly on Providence and party 
on my own aim, and fired. I saw the tiger stagger. 
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and the youth was released. Mr. Downey then fired 
two shots and I one more ; Mr. Munto then came up 
to us all covered with blood, and fell. We took him 
on our backs to the boats find got* every medical 
assistance, but all was in vain. He expired in twenty- 
four hours in the greatest agony. His head and skull 



were all torn and broke to pieces, and he was 
wopnded by the beast’s claws all ovei his neck and 
shoulders. The beast was about four feet and a 
Imlf high and nine long ; his head appeared as large 
as that of an w j his eyes darted fire ; and his roar, 
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when he first seized his prey, will never be out of 
my recollection^’ ’ 

Tachard gives an account of a battle •between a 
tiger and two* elephants of which he was an eye- 
witness. The heads and part of the trunks of the 
elephants were defended from the^ claws of the tiger 
by a covering made for the purpose. They were 
placed in the midst of a large enclosure. One of 
them was suffered to approach the tiger, which was 
confined by cords, and received two or three severe 
blows from the trunk of the elephant upon its back, 
which struck it to the groupd, where it lay for some 
time as if it were dead ; but though the strokes had 
greatly abated its fury, it was no sooner set at liberty, 
than with a horrible roar # it made a spring at the 
elephant’s trunk; whjph that anirpal dexterously 
avoided by drawing it up, and receiving the tiger on 
his tusks, threw it up into the air. Both the elephants 
were then allowed to come up ; and after giving it 
several blows would undoubtedly have killed it if 
an end had not been put to the combat. Under 
such circumstances we cafhnot wonder that the 
contest was unfavourably to the tiger. We may, 
however, by this judge of its great strength and fierce- 
ness ; that after being disabled by the first attack 
of the elephaift, while held in cords, it would venture 
to continue so unequal an engagement. 

The tiger seems peculiar to Asia, being found so 
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far north as Chinese Taftary and about Lake Aral 
and the Altaic chain. The greater numbers, the 
largest and most cruel, are met with in India and its 
islands. In Sumatra and the other ‘Malagar Isles, 
as well as in the forests of jaVa, they are very 

destructive to the v^ood-cutters and cultivators. 

v • 


THE JAGUAR. 

The Jaguar, from its size, strength, and ferocity, is 
often called the South American tiger. It inhabits 
the wanner parts of America & from Paraguay as far 
north as Red River in Louisiana ; it is considerably 
larger thaji the congar, and but little inferior to the 
tiger. It is of a bright tawny colour, the top of its 
back marked' with tawny stripes of black, its sides 
•with irregular oblong spots, the breast and belly 
whitish, and the thighs ■and legs marked with black 
spots. This animal lives # solitary in thick forests, 
especially in the neighbourhood of large rivers, but is 
occasionally driven by hunger into the cultivated dis- 
tricts; it swims* and climbs well, preyfbg upon living 
qpimak and fish ; its strength is such that it kills or 
drags off an ox or a horse with ease. Its favourite 
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mode of attack is to leap upon the victim's back, and 
by placing one jraw on the head and the other on the 
muzzle to break the neck by a single effort. It is 
said to stand ia shallow water and throw out fish on 
the shore with it^pavfe. Being excessively fond of 
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Near the sides of rivers a singular combat is some- 
times seen between the jaguar and alligator. When 
the former, comes to drink, the alligator, ready to sur^ 
prise any animal that approaches, raises its head out 
of the water. The jaguar inkantfy strikes its claws 
into the eyes, the only penetrable part of the reptile, 
which, immediately dVves under water pulling its enemy 
along with it, when they often perish together. 

The natives of South America usually hunt and 
destroy the jaguar by means of poisoned darts and 
the trusty machete or^hunting knife. The skin of the 
animal is of considerable value, and consequently 
whenever the trail of the jaguar is found it is pursued. 
In the hunt other animals, such as the peccaries, 
pacas and deer, help to make up a good bag, upon 
the skins and flesh of which thp natives depend 
almost entirely for their livelihood. 

The hi^nt is carried on at night in the depths of a 
thicket, or behind a rock to leeward of the jaguar’s 
trail. 

“We started at midnight,” says a traveller who 
accompanied a native hunter on one occasion. The 
trail of a jaguar had been t seen and the native swore 
that he would sell its hide at Novita. Let us tell what 
a strange and terrible spectacle awaited them. The 
moon enabled them to thread their wuy through the 
fyrest,*ithe Indian being armed with his blow pipe 
(through which the darts passed) and machete, and 
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the traveller with a rifle. “ Ntear a deer’s path to the 
water’s edge we ^ook our post well screened by the 
bushes. Long we remained silent, motionless, peering 
into the darknesft, listening to all the sounds of night 
till dawn was almost breaking. Then we heard the 
jaguar’s cry, but as it was repeated we heard it 
receding from 8s. I woujd have fallowed the cry but 
my host restrained me. A fi^e large deer approached. 
The Indian slowly raised the blow pipe to his lips, 
his breast heaved, his cheeks swelled and subsided, 
as if by a spring the arrow sped on its way. The 
wounded deer bounded into Jhe wood, the Indian as 
fleet on its trail. In ten minutes a fine large buck 
still alive, but paralysed, lay at my feet. It was now 
daylight, and we started homeward agreeing to repeat 
my visit the next night. « As we reached a clearing we 
heard in the roads and tall grass a struggle. The 
Indian silently drew his machete, as I did my knife, 
both steadily advancing. A terrible spectacle soon 
met our eyes. We halted. The jaguar whom we 
had watched for so long was there, but not alone. • 
He had encountered on his path a boa of large size. 
Hunger spurred both on* Instead of flight they 
rushed at each other; and we came up in the very fury 
of the combat. 

“ The jaguar’s claws had torn long* furrows on the 
serpent’s sides, which hung in ribbons ; but the moq* 
strous serpent had got the jaguar in its folds, and that 
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mighty brute struggled «in vain to release its hold, 
uttering an angry cry that died away in its throat. 
The boa followed all its victim's writhings, watched 
them with its head towering abova* the immense 
red mouth disclosing its long recumbent teeth, and 
answering cry by hiss. The jaguar’s bones gave 
way, crack followed Scrack, the chest yielded, while the 
serpent rapidly increasing its fplds kneaded the 
quivering mass into a long morsel for its fearful 
maw.” The spectators' were so awestruck at the 
struggle that they were unable to advance, otherwise 
they might have disturbed and perhaps killed the 
serpent 


* A DECCAN PEST. 

Matheran is one of the few hill stations in the 
Bombay Presidency which at one moment leimnds 
the Anglo-Indian of scftne of the pleasant scenery of 
the old country, and the next the most striking 
features of an Asiatic region. While wandering 
through the delightful shades a gap in the forest 
sifddenly brings in view a vast plain, from which 
<fluick4y rise range upon range of rock standing darkly 
against the clear sky, or the eye may be cast as 
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quickly from a peaceful picture of English cottage life 
to a deep and gloomy ravine, where abide the tiger 
and the leopard. # 

Two friends and myself were on our way thither 
when the affair 'I aln afiout to recount took place. 
Matheran is reached from Narel Station, the point at 
which the railway begins the asfcent of the Bhore 
Ghaut. Leaving the train/ and securing three very 



serviceable tattoes or^hill pomes, we set out for our 
destination. The native servants we sent forward in 
advance to make the needful preparations for our 
arrival. The ascent of the mountain is by no means 
difficult during the dry months, but during the rains is 
attended with considerable danger. The roaSs are* % 
broken up, and huge boulders not un frequently slip 
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from the hill side, sweeping away every obstacle 
below. Besides, where the path throws the grass 
and jungle weeds grow so thickly, that it is often 
difficult to tell which is the path and which is the 
jungle. r 

It was before ^the rains hdd quite ceased that we 
sef out one September afternoon, bfiieving that we 
would be snugly lodged, before dusk. One of my 
companions whom I shall call M., had been up before 
and knew the way ; C. land myself were strangers in 
that part of the country ; in fact of India, as we were 
what old stagers call “ griffins.” After jogging along 
the winding paths of the hill sides, smoking and 
chatting, and now and then breaking out into some 
old familiar air, we came at last to the zigzag road 
that leads to the plateau. It was then about six o’clock 
and darkness was falling fast. Our journey, however, 
we thought would be completed within half-an-hour, 
the distance from the village being then only about 
two miles. 

* We trotted leisurely forward in Indian file, in the 
best of spirits, for perhaps an hour, until, indeed, the 
mist and darkness closed ..in so \hickly that we could 
scarcely discern each other. More cautiously we 
moved forward for some time, without seeing lights 
oi*- hearing any sound of human life. By eight 
jo’clook we appeared to be no nearer our destination, 
9 still, on we went, but fruitlessly. Clearly, we had 
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lost our way. The only sounds of life we could hear 
were the -screeching chorus of night birds, the wailing 
cry of the hyena, and the sharp, angry not^s of the 
wild cat and cheetah. In vain we shouted, and in 
vain we endeavoured to pierce the gloom. Equally 
vain were our further attempts to reach the village. 

Relieving the? ponies from theft* burden, we were 
upon the point of securing them for the night, when 
M. thought he saw something like a light. Leaning 
forward eagerly, he peered into the darkness. Then 
a sound of crashing branches caught our ears. In- 
stantly the ponies rearing broke the rotten reins, and 
■ scampered frantic with fright along the path we had 
traversed. As the branches crashed, a terrible cry 
rent the air, and the branches crashed again and 
again, until the so^nd suddenly ceased. Looking 
round for M., we were horror stricken to find him' 
gone. Kneeling down near the spot where he had 
stood, we found a gap, as if made by a body falling 
through. We listened anxiously, but, save a rustle 
of leaves, which soon died away, we could hear • 
nothing. • 

Leaning over whaf seemed to be the sides of a 
ravine, and clinging to the thick stems that stood 
around, we shouted until our voices, between exhaus- 
tion and fright, \flaxed weaker and weaker. Our crits 
were unavailing. We crept back and tried to«think^ 
of what could be done. M. had, it was clear, been * 
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seized by some savag? beast . and dragged swiftly 
into the ravine. 

We cpuld, situated as we were, do nothing but 
remain until dawn near the spot, and then hurry on 
to the village for assistance. «When the morning 
broke, we were in a narrow path, to the left of which 
lay a ravine thickly clothed with brushwood. Dpwn 
its sides were broken , branches and plants lying 
crushed to the ground, but beyond a thick clump of 
bushes hanging over* a* chasm, the view was hidden 
from sight, and the side was too precipitous to admit 
of prosecuting a search without aid. 

Marking the spot carefully, we set out on the path 
taken by the ponies, and, at length, reached a point 
where three paths met. One we were certain to have 
traversed before, the other appeared to skirt the 
mountain top, and that we took. Fortunately we did 
to, for % on getting out into the open, and proceeding 
for about a mile, we caught sight of a herd of cattle^ 
tended by a young native. A rupee secured his ser- 
vices, and before long we were at Matheran. Search 
had already been made for us, vainly, of course. 

Engaging a gang o f f natives and a couple of 
experienced hunters (shikarees), we lost no time in 
getting back to the scene of poor M.’s disappearance, 
inquiring how we could possibly hive lost our wa y # 
we were told that in the darkness we had turned to 
the left instead of to the right, and subsequently rode 
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round and round the plateaft, without advancing one 
step nearer to our destination. 

One of the shikarees at once concluded that M. 
had been seized by a leopard, as he knew the spot 
to be a haunt of tffat pest of the Deccan. The gang 
of coolies were then directed to lom-tom like mad 

t * 

down the slopes to frighten the brute away, if he were 
still lurking near. The stfcond shikaree crept like a 
cat down the almost precipitous side, arid, going 
along what seemed a ridge, reached a spot whence 
he could sooner get at the low ground, slipped 
quietly and carefully down ajnong the bushes. 

The* tom-toming did, indeed, go on vigorously. 
If there is one thing a native of the humbler classes 
of India delights in mors than another, it is in 
making hideous noises, such as would drive the 
population of one of the London parishes frantic 
with indignation. 

All the noise, however, came to nothing; there 
was no sudden dash from the bushes of an enraged 
leopard, who had been rudely awakened from its* 
morning slumbers — no sounds but those of the 
clash of metal, the thumping of kettles, wild shrieks, 
yells, and what not. 

For some time this went on, and then the noise 
suddenly ceased ; scrambling down* to where ?he 
ihikarees were, we heard the welcome cry tffat thtf w 
*^ahib” had been found. But how, thought we; 
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in what condition? On e reaching the ledge of rock 
already spoken of, we saw M. bleeding and insensible. 
One arm had sunk into the cavity of the rock ; his 
legs were held by thick branches ; ofte arm seemed 
broken, and his <ace and hair ‘were stained with 
blood. On lookir^ down, we saw the remains of 
a large leopard lying smashed upon the sharp points 
of the rocks below. * 

Did M. recover ? yqu will probably ask. He did, 
but after much suffering. When peering through the 
trees, trying to catch a glimpse of the light, he felt* 
a movement at his side ;»and in about a second after, 
a grip of teeth on his arm and a huge paw on his 
shoulder. Then it was he shrieked as he was being 
borne down, and the next moment he fell with his 
assailant headlong through the gap we had noticed. 
He lost consciousness on rolling down, and remem- 
bered itothing until day-break, when he found 
himself lying in the branches stiff and cold. The 
impetuous beast had, it is likely, lost its hold in 
1 the fall, and in struggling to regain a footing and 
its victim, while rapidly tumbling through the brush- 
wood, had suddenly and for a moment poised on 
the rock ledge, and then fallen into the chasm below. 
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THE LEOTARD, 

This species is next in size to the panther ; # its length 
from the nose t3 the tail^is about four feet and its tail 
is about two and a half feet long. It is of a lively 
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spots ; its breast and bfelly are covered with longer 
hair than the rest of its body, of a wfeitish colour ; the 
spots on* its tail are long and oblong. It inhabits 
Senegal, Guinea, and several parts of India, and will 
sometimes attack man as well as bther animals. 

When the beasjs^of chase fail the leopards descend 
in crowds from the interior parts of Africa, and make 
great havoc among the numerous herds that cover the 
rich meadows of Lower Guinea ; they tear their prey in 
pieces both with their claws and teeth, and though 
perpetually devouring they are always thin ; the pan- 
thers are their natural enemies and destroy large 
numbers of them. „ 

The negroes take them in pitfalls covered at the top 
with slight hurdles, on *which is placed some young 
animal as a bait; when taken*’ they feast on the 
leopard’s flesh, which is said to be as white as veal 
and very well tasted. The negresses make beads and 
collars of its teeth, and attribute to them certain 
virtues. 

In Asia the leopard is found in the mountains of 
Caucasus, from Persia to India, and also in China 
where it is called poupu * The Bokarian traders who 
often take their skins to Russia called them bars . It 
inhabits Arabia where it is called Netnr . It is said 

i , i * 

that in that country, as well as Egypt, it does no hurt 
to man unless provoked, but will enter houses at night 
and destroy dogs and cats* The manners and dis- 
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position of the leopard are very similar to those of the 

panther ; it has # been trained to hunting in India, and 
they may be seen in packs in the native courts. 

The hunting leopard, or cheetah, is a beautiful 
animal of the size find shape of a large greyhound ; of 
a long make, with long legs and a narrow deep chest ; 
it has a small head ; eyes of a pafe orange ; the end ot 
its nose black ; a dusky line runs from each corner of 
the mouth to the corner of each eye ; its ears are short 
and of a tawny colour, markecl with a brown bar ; its 
face, chin and throat are of a pale yellowish brown ; 
the face is slightly spotted, and the body is of a light 
tawny brown, marked with numbers of small, round, 
black spots, not in circles, but each distinct. The spots 
on the outside of the legs are larger than those of the 
inside ; the hair on the.top of the neck is longer than 
the rest, forming a kind of mane ; that on the body is 
white and long ; the tail is of a reddish brown marked 
above with black spots. It inhabits India and the 
South of Africa ; and is tamed and trained for the 
chase of antelopes ; it is carried in a small kind of 
cart chained and hoodwinked till it approaches the 
herd. When first unchained it does not immediately 
make its attempt, but winds along the ground stoop- 
ing and concealing itself till it gets a proper advantage, 
then darts on the animals with surprising quickness 
and overtakes them by the rapidity of its boimds, b^t 
if it does hot succeed in its first efforts, consisting ot 
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five or six amazing leaps* it misses its prey ; losing its 
breath and finding itself unequal inspirit, it stands 
still, gives* up the pursuit and returns to its master ; 
but it succeeds at least three times out of four in 
securing its game, which it seizes 1 by the neck and 
holds securely untU the hunters come up. The great 
aim of the hunting leopard is to steftt unperceived 
behind its prey. 


TIGER OF THE CARWAR WOODS. 

There are three species in the Carwar woods. These 
woods are on the Malabar coast southward of Cape 
RamuS. The smallest of the tigers is the fiercest. It 
is not above two feet high, when it walks. It is very 
cunning, and delights much in human flesh. The 
second sort is about three feet high, and hunts deer and 
wild hogs and a little creature called a pissai. Its 
body has the shape of a deer, but its head like a 
swine; and as, a boar has, two long tusks growing up- 
wards from the nether jaw, so it has two long sharp 
teeth which grow downward from the upper jaw, 
and reach as low as the under part of the lower jaw. 
They a&e very harmless and timid, and feed on grass 
and herbs. 
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The largest size of the tigers is above three feet and 
a half high whey they walk. They are less rapacious 
than the others, seldom greedy of human* flesh, and 
sooner frightened. 

One of the natives had a buffalo fast in a bog, and 
while he sought for assistance to ^tricate the animal 
a large tiger made its appearance and saved further 



trouble by pulling the buffalo out by its own dexterity 
and strength, and when this*had been done was on the 
point of walking off with its prize when the native 
and his neighbours made their appearance. When the 
tiger saw the people he drSpped the buffalo and made 
for the neighbouring jungle, into which he quickly 
plunged and disappeared. 
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« I was once,” says a traveller, “ in these woods try- 
ing to get a bag of some deer, but (having only an 
ordinary musket and finding my powder damped by 
rain, I was on the eve of returning when I observed a 
tiger of the largest size standing on the same path 
with his face .towaf ds me. As soon as 4 Jie saw me he 
squatted on his belly and wagged his tail ; crawling . 
closely towards me I thought it would be useless to fl v, 
so I stepped leisurely forward till I came within ten 
yards of him. I then clubbed my piece and made 
what noise I could to frighten him, and he, I suppose 
out of civility, rushed in hmongst a thicket of bushes 
and left me the road, a kindness I did not care to ac- 
cept of, and got in amongst the bushes on the opposite 
side, I daresay much moi*e frightened than he was.” 
The collector in this neighbourhood is held in high 
esteem, and when he goes on a hunting expedition he 
is generally accompanied with several of his English 
neighbours, who bring with them their servants and 
such skilled villagers, as they think will be useful. 
The part chosen as affording the greatest quantity of 
game in the smallest compass is taken possession of 
by all who carry arms, who are stationed at con- 
venient distances, while a number of natives rouse the 
gapie by making a noise on their tom-toms well calcu- 
lated frighten the savage and other denizens of the 
•■woods. These natives spread themselves sometimes 
for a mile or two, and on a signal given strike up and 
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march to the place where thtf sportsmen are stationed. 
The wild animals being astonished beyond measure at 
the unusual din, betake themselves to their heels, and 
fall in the ambtfscade, and many of them are killed and 
wounded in their flight 


TIGER IN COORG. 

1 

When in India a few years ago I had an opportunity 
of taking part in a fight with a tiger which came off in 
the jungles of Coorg, near tbe coffee estate of a friend 
whose guest I was! He had arrived in the country 
about half a dozen years previously an almost penni- 
less stranger, in which condition he introduced him- 
self to Mr. S , the owner of considerable property 

in that region. My friend’s application for employment 

was successful, and he was soon after installed as 

* 

assistant superintendent of an estate near Mercara. 
Subsequently he was enabled to purchase a long 
sweep of virgin land, and begin planting on his own 
account. 

His was indeed a heavy and trying task at first. 
The land, as may be supposed, was as yet untouched 
by fire or axe. consisting simply of a large acreage of 
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jungle, thickly wooded vdth bamboo, pine and bush, 
and so isolated from population as to teem with almost 
all descriptions of hill game. To bring such a wild 
tract into bearing was enough to discourage more 



experienced men than my friend Fisher, but being 
full of youthful endurance and pluck, he bravely threw 
down his blank* and gun, and commenced operations. 
• Witfi his coolies he cut and hewed down sufficient 

r 

wood to admit of planting, and that he cleared by one 
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immense bonfire, which forced the denizens of the 
forest back yelling and howling into yet deeper soli- 
tudes. During leisure moments he erected a temporary 
shelter, but these were so few, that the hut was ill- 
adapted as a defence against the heavy night. d$ws, 
and the still more deadly malaria hanging densely 
around the newly-opened land. 

His main object, however, was to get the first plant- 
ing of young coffee trees in ground before 
monsoon, to escape the three months’ inactivity which 
these rains enforce. And by dint <^f surprising ypjjis- 
t*y he was successful^for ere the downpour began fifty 
acres of the estate were covered with young. t j)lants. 
Proceeding thus, extending and cultivating until 
third year, he had the satisfaction of picking, pulping, 
drying, and selling*his first crop of coffee* and*by that 
time Waversly estate was reckoned by good judgeso$e 
of the most promising properties in the bamboo 
country. 

His temporary shelter bad long before been ex- 
changed for a small but substantial bungalow, erected* 
on the hillside, whence the whole estate could be seen, 
and the planter’s bugle could be heard in the coolies’ 
lines, rousing the inmates from sleep at the break of 
day. 

It was towarefs the close of a January evening ttfat 
we sat smoking and discussing the nature of Several* 
attacks on Fisher’s cattle, made by a tigress known to 
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have been in the neighbourhood for months, but until 
early in the new year no ^lespoiler of*property. The 
truth is she lay directly i*i the track of the sambhur or 
hill deer, during their frequent 1 tfits to and from the 
higher regions, and for a time w the brute was amply 
provided with foo<i^but, her hardihood increasing, the 
game turned in another direction, thusleaving her to 
such resources as were "on the spot. Hence she 
turned first upon a pai£ of bullocks owned by a neigh- 

o 

hour, and afterwards upon Fisher’s, three out of six 
having been killed. 

Several attempts had « been made by shikarees to 
effect her destruction, but without success ; indeed she 
seemed to hold the natives in utu-;r contempt, and grew 
more audacious than evej. Then it was that Fisher 
resolved to make her acquaintance, and asked me to 
join him. To assail her own quarters was highly dan- 
gerous, so we decided to wait until she again sought 
to recruit her stores from the cattle shed, and with that 
in view Fisher caused her movements to be watch -a 
* by a fifte old fellow, half shikaree half servant, then 
shooting jungle fowl for table. 

From the reports so far* received it was thought the 
tigress would make her appearance towards midnight, 
or during the earlier hours of the morning succeeding 
the evening on which we had sat charting together. 
r # Butto avoid a profitless and uncomfortable watch, 
should any unlooked-for delay arise, additiunal scouts 
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had been sent forward to Atum when she appeared 
on the eve of moving. 

We had both retired for the night and were fast 
asleep, dreanfing probably more of the snow-clad 
woodlands and the'warm hearths of the old country, 
than the savage brute whose strength aryi cunning we 
had previously been discussing, when we were sud- 
denly awaked ^nd told that the tigress had already 
left her lair and was then hidden in a mass of thick 
wood not farther than a mile from the cattle. We 
were soon on foot, dressed and armed ; each had a 
rifle charged with ball and a*long Coorg-knife, a curved 
broad-bladed weapon of the most formidable kind. 
The natives carried three smooth-bores charged with 
slugs, and the rtiinor requirements of the hunt. As far 
as weapons went we felf equal to any occasion if not 
separated or surprised, and hoped for the best whatever 
might take place. 

As I have said, the bungalow was situated high up 
on the mountain side, fronting the north and looking 
down on a long, deep valley, stretching for several 
miles from east to west. Beyond the confines of the 
estate, the forest rose densely towards the left, but in 
the opposite direction was broken and detached until 
lost in the vast space intervening between these#re- 
gions and the still more easterly Ghauts, or \tfiat are 
more familiarly known as the neilgherries. • 

We quickly descended the hill by bridle path to 
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the bosom of the valley^ and striking off through a 
planting of young coffee trees reached^ the borders of 
the proper iy where the cattle were located, after about 
half-an-hour’s walk or scramble. A dangerous spot 
it certainly was to choose for bullocks, seeing how 
thickly the jungle^rass rose in the rear, but then 
it was convenient, being the nearest' point to the 
government road leading -to Mercara — the only hill 
market for produce away from the coast. Here Fisher 
had erected a rude shelter for the cattle, which for 
ordinary purposes, however, served as well as a more 
expensive structure, but fpr the matter of defence it 
was not so well adapted ;■ the door way was shattered 
and broken, and the door itself a mere apology for 
one : though I doubt whether any material short of 
iron would stand the shock ofi a tiger’s spring, if the 
brute were hungry, and within a few yards of a fat 
bullock. % Fisher had had no great reason to fear an at- 
tack, so rarely does any wild animal, unless a man-eater, 
or a rogue elephant, approach the surroundings of man. 
But if by accident any hungry monster^ appeared on 
the spot the planter’s only real defence was in shot 
and steel. * 

On reaching the shed we were told that the tigress 
was moving cautiously some little distance up die 
vafiey towards the estate, but so indirectly, that it 
.was difficult to tell confidently how. long we might 
have to wait. Fisher then had the three remaining 
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bullocks moved away from she door to the upper end 
ot the shed, apd fastened by ^strong ropes to thick 
iron staples, lest in their fright they shopld break loose 
and rush against us at a critical moment. His calm 
steady nerve while* makmg these and other prepara- 
tions proved what a true sportsman he was. I myself 
felt agitated iif view of the coming daifger, a feeling 
common to - most men placed for the first time in a 
similar position. 

How long we waited for fhe warning signal I have 
no recollection. At length it came, a hoarse croak in 
imitation of that of the bull-frog — and we were in- 
stantly on the alert. Kneeling down with levelled 
rifles about half-a-dozen paces from the doorway 
within the shed we remained silently watching. 
Fisher’s nerve was as .firm as a rock, and my own 
growing firmer. Listening anxiously, we heard the 
sound of a heavy body moving through the dry 
jungle grass and wood. It was a crash followed by 
a long pause, but both the movement and pause 
were so irregular that it seemed as if the animal 
was uncertain of proceeding further. After a long, 
unbroken pause, she seemed to make a sudden 
rush and leap through evidently a clump of 
bamboo, so great was the succeeding crash. Then 
all was again quiet in the rear, butrinside the slhed 
the cattle, instinctively aware of what was band, 
*beg&n to shake and tremble and attempt to break away 
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from their fastenings. Sail the quietness outside con- 
tinued, and that so long, that Fisher feared the tigress 
had been*scared or allured by some object she either 
dreaded, or relished. He had almost* concluded that 
such was the case, when an immense body sprang like 
lightning from th$ e bush in front to within pistol shot 
of the doorway. 

“ Fire I ” exclaimed Fisher, as the brute was about 
to spring again, and as the word was uttered both 
pieces were discharged straight at her ear. She was 
struck but not fatally. Recoiling for a moment she 
rushed forward furious wjlth pain, but not before the 
contents of the smooth-bores were lodged in her 
breast ; the guns having been within reach. Before 
we could reload she rosq, bleeding from the ground 
and leaped clear through the. entrance, her claws ex- 
tended to the full and her mouth open and hideous; 
she fell crash through the entrance just as we started 
back; even then the danger was frightful. It was 
madness to rush in upon her, yelling with pain and 
c rage as she was, but these were not moments for 
thought, only for impulsive action. As she rolled 
over, Fisher threw himself on her body, knife in 
hand, I following, and - in a few moments after 
becoming unconscious, my arm being broken and torn 
in c the brute’s mouth. ' Fisher was down too, bruised, 
»and Weeding, but weak though he was, I -was 
afterwards told he struck blow after blow with his 
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Cnife, calling on the shikgjee who had hurried to 
the spot to strike deeper, higher, nearer the heart 
and where he couldn't reach. And it was well he did 
*or his hand relaxed its grasp of his knife, as the 
native drove hisohomfc to the heart of the dying 
monster. 

When restored to consciousness^ Fisher and myself 
were soon after placed iij kind and skilled hands, 
thanks to the good offices of a neighbouring planter. 
Nor was it long before FishSr was strong and well 
again, and I able to continue my journey eastward* 


TIGER SHOOTING BY NATIVE CHIEFS. 

The native gentry of Rajpootana are very fond of 
tiger shooting, or what a sportsman would call a 
shooting promenade. For before they begin there 
must be some certainty of securing the game, and 
perfect immunity from danger while engaged in the 
sport. To * shoot on foot in the wilds of a strange 
country, where at any moment they may be seized and 
dragged dying through thorny bush, and delivered, in 
the form of a sbpper to half-a-dozen hungry whelps, is 
a proceeding little to their liking. They relisfcas little 
also the aid of the elephant in jungle warfare, as art 
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elephant, unless an old stager who can wink contemp* 
tuously at a tiger, is apt to bolt, and yi its flight pass 
under branches thick enough to knock the howdah 
and its occupant from its back. Besides, a desperate 
tiger bps been known to spring Ujion the elephant's 
shoulder, and by grjother effort seize the sportsman's 
head, and thus crush for ever his huntftig and indeed 
all other aspirations. • 

The element of danger is the principal attraction of 
tiger shooting to an Englishman, and he justly regards 
with* contempt the precautions the native takes to 
acquire fame as a hunter r at the least possible bodiiy 
risk.* The latter is of course entitled to shoot in the 
fashion best suited to his nerves, and nobody would 
be inclined to quarrel witji him if he never ventured 
to touch a trigger; but what British sportsmen do object 
to, and that most emphatically, is the way in which the 
garde is preserved by the native gentry. For the sake 
6f a few days in the jungle every season, on which 
occasions several tigers are bagged, the chief of tire 
flistrict forbids the inhabitants to destroy them them- 
Selves or assist strangers* in discovering their haunts. 
In consequence the brutes increase wonderfully fast, 
fend if few of them turn out actual man-eaters, they all 
fievelop into cattle-eaters, and victimize the farmers 
to U wbeful extent. 

# Strangers, especially British ohiders, care very little 
for the chiefs, theft wishes or commands, and destroy 
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the tig£r with as little concert within gun-shot of the 
native ear, as they do when miles away from inhabited 
territory. But in their shooting excursions they re- 
quire food for tfiemselvej and supplies for their horses. 
They also require guides and beaters if they do not 
wish to spend the whole of their* leave in one neigh- 
,, bourhood, and thus it is that by forbidding the people 
to assist in any way, an insignificant chief can annoy 
and drive sportsmen from his (jistrict without appear- 
ing unfriendly to the visitors, or disrespectful to the 
authorities. For let a complaint be made against him 
and he declares solemnly that his invariable practice 
has been to afford strangers every assistance. . If his 
people have disobeyed instructions they shall be 
punished, destroyed if the sahib wishes it, or the entire 
population if he likes shull turn out q,nd assist him to 
kill the tiger. The chiefs people take all the blame 
upon themselves, knowing that if they told the truth, a 
heavy rod would be laid on their shoulders as soon as 
the stranger’s back was turned, and the collector en- 
gaged in somewhat more important business. 

The poor villagers woflld, if the matter of assisting 
the sahib were left to themsfclves, gladly place all they 
possess at his disposal. He might have the pick of the 
smartest and most intelligent of the lads as guides, 
and the advice of all the gossips in tfie place, as to 
the whereabouts of the game. His arrival would be^ 
announced with an air of triumph to the population 

u 
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of neighbouring villages, who would burn with 

jealousy that his lot had been cast beyond their reach. 

They wohld see none of the bright, hard, beautiful 

rupees, which the sahib was sure to hive in sackfuls. 

They would have no opportunity of pouring forth their 

sorrows before a sympathetic face ; all the pickings and 
4 ( 

plunder would go to their neighbours, and they them-, 
selves would not be one p c ie the richer. For the sahib 
always pays handsomely for supplies and assistance, 
knowing well that it is his interest to conciliate as 
much as possible the natives, on whose good will his * 
chances of enjoying sport so much depend. When 
a native chief longs for a day or two’s shooting, all his 
relatives and friends are summoned to a conference, at 
which his praises are sung loudly and long, and every 
other chief in the country is denounced as an object 
of insignificance,' too poor, mean, and cowardly a 
being fo be named in the same breath with their host. 
He is the hero of the day before whose presence the 
tiger trembles, and snakes sneak abashed into their 
holes. To see him shoot inspires the young men with 
■courage and fills the hearts o*f the elders with amaze- 
ment ; he holds in his Hand the fate of all the wild 
beasts in Kotah or Boon dee, and upholds the honour 
and adds to the glory of his mighty race as becometh 
a great prince.* 

1 In return for a lavish expenditure of flattery, the 
chief entertains his guest with the fat .of his pantry, 
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and an occasional nod signifying that their sentiments 
are approved. Orders are issued to prepare for the 
great hunt, and forthwith depart shikarees ii>search of 
the game that is> supposed to fly from their lord's pre- 
sence. The most "capable of the villagers are con- 
verted into beaters whether they like the task or no, 
and as a rule they do not like it, for besides having a 
'wholesome dread of a tiger* they feel certain of being 
plundered during their absence by their bosom 
friends. * 

In the meantime stands are erected in the vicinity 
of the game upon which, on # the appointed day, the 
chief, his friends and his followers, all armed to the 
teeth, take their places. “The whole, party,” says 
T lieutenant Rice, “ is generally very conspicuous, being 
mostly dressed in wtfiite qr gaudy-coloured cloths ; and* 
because they keep up a continued noise of loud talk- 
ing, hookah smoking, &c. At length the beating 
commences ; for this purpose the impressed men, 
instead of being kept huddled up as closely as possi- 
ble together, in which formation alone their safety lies,® 
are spread out in a long# single line as if they were 
about to merely beat up a bare or deer. They thus 
continue advancing, making their utmost noise, beat- 
ing drums, blowing horns, firing of matchlocks with 
the view of drivihg the tiger past the positions takfn 
up by the chiefs and their followers. The tigef is of» 
course soon rQused, and perhaps at first allows himself 
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to be driven in the proper direction, but soon catching 
sight of his enemies above in the stands, naturally 
bolts, and at once perceiving the trap laid for his 
destruction generally turns# round and dashes back 
with loud roars through the thin line of beaters in his 
rear, often kpockiug down one or two unfortunate men 
who have .not time even to get out of the way. Should# 
the tiger, however, prefer to run the gauntlet of the fire 
from his foes on the pjafforms in the trees above, often 
harmless enough, as he bounds off roaring, after rush- 
ing past his would-be murderers, he* is of course pro- 
nounced to have been ‘riddled with balls,’ though to 
ascertain this fact no steps are taken ; ‘following up * 
the prints or bipod of a wounded tiger is a feat utterly 
unheard of by those mighty princes.” A tiger has been 
known to pass the stands, a& coolly as if he were con- 
vinced that the chief and his party were dummies, but 
then he must have been an old stager who knew every 
trick and trap of the enemy as well as he knew his own 
den. And it must have been an interesting spectacle to 
the impartial observer to have seen two-score of excited 
natives “ blazing away at the old fellow as he leisurely 
moved past, slowly waving his tail, as a significant 
signal of contempt. Although built to bear a great 
weight, the stands, like those in this country, sometimes 
give way, and at the critical moment; instead of being 
'received by a shower oflead the tiger is saluted by 
shouts, yells, and groans, broken planks ^nd branches 
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and if he be near enough, % member or two of the 
illustrious party. 

The chief of and his vassals came once to grief 

in this way. The preparations had been on an un- 
usually grand scale, llgers in his neighbourhood, a 
very beautiful one, abounded, and it was confidently 
expected that the t( bag ” would be large.* There were 
? three stands, one for the chief and his favourites, a 
second for aspiring but needy retainers, and a third 
for those of “ low degree.” TKere was a good deal of 
floating jealousy as to who was who among the chiefs 
followers, and on the day when the sport began, half-a- 
dozen of the jealous ones, instead of taking their places 
on No. 2 stand, boldly ascended to No. i to the 
amazement and disgust of the chosen. The chief 
himself was too intent watching the approach of the 
game, the beaters having roused a fine full-grown tiger, 
to notice the angry looks of the two parties. They, 
caring less for the game than the matter of privilege, 
commenced to wrangle for place as the roaring brute 
came bounding past, and instead of firing grappled 0 
with each other, the favourites to thrust the intruders 
back, and the latter to gain, the front. The binding 
of the boughs cracked, the timbers separated, and the 
“grand stand” disappeared. 

On the ground was the chief with a* broken heAl, 
and a tough branch athwart his body, while legs and « 
arms, some in motion and others still, appeared 
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amidst a/ich profusion bf broken wood, fire-arms, fire 
dishes, pipes, and brass pots. * 

It rarely, however, happens that such accidents take 
place, and quite as rarely is a tiger shot by the plat- 
form sportsman. What, however, does often happen, 
is the death of onp t or more of the beaters while driv- 

V f 

ing the game within range of the guns. But then, 
nobody cares whether th^ villagers live or die. The 
chief and his retinue enjoy themselves, and return 
from the revel to feast and chatter, and dream of new 
exploits in the jungle, leaving the widow of the dead 
beater to wail and rend her garments until the kindled 
pile has reduced the mangled corpse to ashes. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH A MAN-EATER. 

The repose of a small town in India was suddenly 
' disturbed one evening by the appearance of a man- 
eater, whose size, daring, £nfi cunning, created no little 
alarm in the native mind: The visitor announced 
its arrival by seizing a native while driving his cattle 
leisurely homeward, and attempting to carry him off 
to some dark ' recess in the forest, there to sup on 
the unfortunate. Alarmed, how ever, by the shouts and 
yells of a crowd, that had hastily collected and hurried 
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in pursuit, the visitor dropped the body and fled, but 
not without a iqputhful or two, for the hands, feet, and 
face of the victim were missing. • 

The villager!? turned out in a body to discover the 
brute's haunt and^destroy its inmate before further 
mischief was done. But fruitles§ # indeed were their 
efforts. The cunning animal had no regular haunt 
in the neighbourhood, bat was supposed to have 
one in a hill some little distance from town. It had 
wliat we may call its hunting “ boxes," these being 
deep, unused pits, where it hid all day. On another 
occasion the man-eater slipped out from its hiding- 
place at dusk, and laid its huge paw on a young 
woman while she and her friends were at work. 
Before a word could be uttered, she was borne dead 
quickly out of sight ; her companions struck dumb 
with terror were unable to call for assistance before 
the monster had disappeared. 

The previous excitement was as nothing in com- 
parison to that which now reigned. Who would be the 
next victim ? was the inquiry in everybody's mouth. A 
strong party was got toother, and the course the tiger 
had taken followed. Tllis was discovered by the 
strips of clothing, and hair and blood on the bushes 
through which jhe victim had been dragged. Press- 
ing on, and keeping well together through the high 
grass and thorn bushes, the party reached the*bordens 
of a dense thickef, and there found the mutilated 
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remains of the female. Her death as I have said was 

t 

instantaneous, her skull having been " smashed in. M 

Satisfied with finding what remained of the body, 
the party started back for the village ; thus leaving 
the man-eater at liberty to return at some future time> 
and stalk another of the natives. Arriving shortly 
after with twe friends in the neigh bourhood, and learn- 
ing what had occurred, we^determined to do our best ‘ 
to rid the country of the brute. By “ we ’* I mean my 
companions, Rose and ‘Forbes, who had shot all kinds 
of big game, while I had not as yet seen a tiger in its 
native wilds. 

When it was known that the “ sahibs’* were going 
in pursuit of their enemy, the villagers grew unusually 
valorous, uttering threats which, had they reached 
the tiger’s ear and been understood, our hunt would 
have come to nothing, so well calculated were these 
threats ^o frighten an animal possessing reasoning 
powers from the place. * While mentioning this, let me 
extract an amusing story which Colonel Campbell 
t t ells of an old Kandeish sportsman. “ We were,*' 
says the old sportsman, V closing in upon a wounded 
tiger, whose hind leg was broken. SomeBheels, who 
had run up the trail to a patch of high grass, were 
drawing back now that their game was found, when 
thetbrute started up behind the elephafit, and charged 
the nearest man, a little hairy, faundy-legged, square- 
built oddity, more like a satyr than a human being. Away 
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spun the Bheel for the nearesj; tree, with the wounded 
tiger roaring at his haunches. By the Prophet, sir, it 
would have done your heart good to see the spring 
the active little pinner made. Just in time he reached 
the tree, and scrambled Into a branch hardly out of 
reach. There he sat crouched into the smallest 
possible compass, expecting every moment to be 
among the houris. The tiger made several desperate 
efforts to reach him, but, the broken hind leg failing, 
he dropped back exhausted/ Tt was now the Bheel’s 
turn. He saw that he was safe, and accordingly 
commenced a philippic against the father and mother, 
sisters, aunts, nieces, and children of his helpless 
enemy ; who sat with glaring eyeballs fixed on his 
contemptible little reviler, and roaring as if his 
heart would break, with/age. As the excited orator 
warmed by his own eloquence, he began skipping 
from branch to branch, grinning and chattering with 
the emphasis of an enraged baboon, pouring forth a 
torrent of the most foul abuse, and attributing to the 
tiger’s family in general, and Jiis female relatives in 
particular, every crime and atrocity that ever was or 
ever will be committed. Occasionally he varied his 
insults by roaring in imitation of the tiger ; and at 
last, when fairly exhausted, he leant forward till he 
appeared within the grasp of the enraged aniiftal, 
and ended this inimitable scene by spitting in hig 
face. So very absurd was the whole farce that we* 
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who were at first shoving up the elephant in alarm 
for the safety of our hairy little fa end, ended by 
laughing fill our sides ached ; and it was not without 
reluctance that we put an en<J to the scene by firing 
a death volley. 1 * 

Sending out scorns, we heard on their return that a 

• i 

tigress had t been seen about five miles off, near the 
summit of a hill lying westwards. There she had 
probably her haunt Jt seemed likely also that this 
tigress and the man-eater were one and the same 
animal. This surmise we soon discovered was correct. 

The villagers willinglytfurnished us with a gang of 
beaters, whose capacity for making a noise we under- 
stood was perfect; that we took for granted, lest 
we might^be solicited to hear what they could do. 
With our own party were three shikarees, who had 
been tested and found efficient in jungle warfare. 

When ready to start it was towards evening. For 
some distance we got along quickly enough, but on 
entering the jungle it grew so thick that the pace 
grew very slow. The low ground was swampy, and 
covered with bamboo leave? ; >and as we left it, and 
rose higher, it was rocky and uncertain. It was 
better, however, than the prickly bush, as we were 
able to trudge along quicker, and consequently in 
better spirits. The spot we were making for was a 
•cavern in the hill side, where we had good reason to 
belieVe the tigress was, or had been. 
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As we approached we coifld detect no cave, only a 
boulder of rock lying just as it had rolled from the 
summit. But as we ascended higher, the entrance of 
a cave* could be seen, the boulder hiding it from view 
being lower down. It certainly looked a dangerous 
place to enter when thg tenant wen at home, and we 
were uncertain on that point. 

As an experiment a kid was tied to a tree and a 
small pebble placed in its e^r, a short distance from 
the tree. The cry of the little animal often draws 
the tiger from his lair, but on this occasion we 
could hear no sound of animal life in or near the 
cave. The tigress was evidently abroad, or lay gorged 
with food in some dark recess. 

Finding that we were only losing time, waiting as 
we were, Rose proposed that he would enter the 
place, while we kept watch outside, to prevent 
surprise. Nothing came of the search ; the tigress was 
abroad. The question then was to discover her 
whereabouts, and give her a deadly reception on her 
return. The beaters, in the meantime, had been 
looking for tracks in th£ low ground, and that silently, 
for the order had not, as 'yet, gone forth to tom-tom. 
While consulting as to the next step, a messenger 
brought word,, that our “ game ” was down in^ the 
low ground, evidently going in her roundabout style 
to help herself to another of the valorous nativd$. 
The coolies were, on the receipt of this intelligence, 
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directed to the east of t^re tigress, and beat so as to 
drive her in the direction of the cave. The shikarees 
were instructed to warn us on the cfiscovery of the 
game. • 

As it was not improbable tl&t the cave led to some 
subterranean passage opening out in another direction, 
as is the case with several on these hills, it was advis- 
able to cut 6ff this way of escape, as well as to prevent 
a retreat to the jungle, where our chance of securing 
her hide would be somel'what remote. 

It was arranged then that Rose and one of the 
shikarees should remain hid by the boftlder, ready to 
receive the animal as soon as she appeared ; and a 
few yards to the left Forbes, I, and the third hunter 
took our stand, to greet her should she turn. I don’t 
remember now how long we waited, .it could not have 
been more than an hour, yet to me it seemed almost 
twelve hours. It was a beautiful moonlight night, and 
all nature around us seethed wrapt in slumber. It 
was while marvelling on the sudden silence that had 
fallen on the land that a low sound caught the ear; it 
grew gradually louder and louder, until we recognized 
the tom-toming of the beaters. Louder grew the 
sound, and then came the sharp crack of a rifle. 

We were now all fully on the alert, as the game, 
udggng by the spund, could not be fa! off. At last 
he shikaree heard the sound of a movement in the 
ungle, a rapid movement such as a large beast would 
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make forcing its way thft>ugh bush. The move- 
ment grew ijiore intense, then a huge tigress, 
with glaring red-hot eyes, sprang from the bush to 
the rock at Xhe cave’s mouth. The contents of 
three barrels checked but did not stop her career. 
A volley of slugs followed. Tb^se staggered her a 
bit, but she $as not yet settled ; gathering together 
her strength she suddenly* turned, and, facing Forbes 
and I, rushed upon us with gleaming jaws. The 
contents of the remaining barrels turned her, and 
as she faced the cave her eyes caught Rose and the 
shikaree, and with an appalling roar of pain and 
passion she fell upon them. 

On rushing to the spot with knife and axe we found 
Rose down in the brute's gyasp, while his companion 
lay insensible across its body, with his long knife 
buried in it. Forbes ended the struggle by a blow 
from his axe, while I went for assistance. That 
arriving, the wounded men were attended to, and we 
all set out for the village. The natives rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly when they saw the carcass of their enemy 
borne triumphantly to otir encampment. 


* THE BISON. 

■ • 

The Indian bison is not only the most forfhidabl^ 
member of the Ox family, but the terror of the forest 
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in the hills of western Ipdia. Unlike its Americah 
cousin, whose physiognomy is menacing and ferocious, 
but whose disposition is pacific andSnoffensive, the 
Indian bison is naturally fierce, daring and difficult 
to kill. The native hunters have a greater dread of 
the bison than of the tiger, and can rarely be pte- 
vailed upon*to attack it. It frequents the Ghauts, 
and the wildest forest j^nges of the Himalayas. * 
When found it is in the morning, browsing in herds of 
ten or fifteen, in an op%n glade, where they find the 
tender shoots of the bamboo, and sweet young grass, 
upon which they chiefly depend for food. As the sun 
rises and the heat increases they disappear into the 
recesses of the forest, where they are unapproachable. 

Occasionally a bull ventures into the open country 
and grunts defiance to the hupter, and, when attacked, 
often kills, and usually injures, one or more of the 
party. Colonel Campbell relates an instance of this. 

“ A large bull was discovered in an open plain several 
miles from any jungle, and information having been 
•sent to the nearest military station, a party of young 
officers turned out against fhim* The original plan 
was to approach him quietly and shoot him ; but on 
arriving at the ground it was found so beautifully 
adapted for cavalry movements that some of the young 
glntlemen, who were keen hog hunfers, proposed to 
give fne noble brute something like fair {flay, by 
attacking him on horseback with their favourite 
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weapon, the spear. This measure, more chivalrous 
than prudent, wjjs carried by a large majority ; and 
after a desperate engagement, which lasted several 
hours, the unfortunate bull was done to death ; but 
not befpre one horse had been killed and its rider 
severely injured. The horse beinggyoung and violent 
did not wheel off quickly enough when tfie spear was 
delivered, and the bull catching him under the flanks 
with his horns tossed him over his head as if he had 
been no heavier than a dog. The horse had his 
spine and thigh-bone fractured, and the rider was with 
difficulty saved from the enraged animal by his com 
panions coming to the rescue, and diverting his attack 
to themselves.” 

The skull of the bison is, wonderfully thick ; it i& 
about two inches thick, and so hard and compact, 
that it will resist a bullet weighing upwards of an 
ounce of lead. This may seem absurd, but those who 
know the bison best, assert that no sporting shot can 
penetrate the skull. The only effect that an ounce 
bullet has is to stun the animal for a few seconds. • 

When in sight of the 1 enemy it runs very swiftly 
although it cannot long continue its flight; rushing 
forward with its head very low so that the hoofs are 
raised higher than the head. In shooting bison the 
sportsman requires two pieces, a flouble-barrefed 
rifle and a smooth bore, a good supply of ammflnitionj* 
a knife useful enough to destroy both animal and 
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vegetable life, as in these wilds a path has to be in- 
dustriously hacked from the forest, before the game 
can be reached. Dress is an important item in 
sporting life, and the nearer that it can be to the 
“ colour of dry bamboo or withered herbage ” the better. 
But the mo§t important of all is a capacity to stand 
the disappointments and successes of the sport, the* 
rage of thirst, the weary waiting and watching, and the 
attacks of disease which.the sportsman has to bear up 
against. But few Englishmen could be got to confess 
that they were incapacitated for following “ big game ; ” 
and when a man goes through the jungle in this spirit — 
the spirit that with care and practice he can do any- 
thing — he bids fair to survive and return hair skin 
ladened. Campbell was 1 a very successful sportsman, 
and his success was due greatly to his own love of 
forest life, and his great pluck and endurance. 

While hunting one day on the banks of the Black 
River, he and his friend Bruce heard a slight rustling 
sound proceed from beyond a thick clump of bamboo. 
They both crept forward to the thicket, and separating 
“ proceeded to get round it on opposite sides.” The 
report of Bruce’s rifle was heard shortly after, “ followed 
by a Crash as if a squadron of cavalry were charging 
through the forest.’' Emerging frorrvthe thicket and 
landing on the border of an, open glade, Campbell 
^fbund a female bison lying struggling and tearing up 
the earth in the hopeless effort to regain her footing. 
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4( I instinctively drew my hunting knife and rushed for 
ward to despatch her. It was in vain that Bruce 
shouted to me to hold back, for he knew tfie animal 
was only hit in the^flank* and might get up again ; in 
the excitement of the moment I was deaf to his cries, 
and getting cjose up behind tllfi shoulder of the 
wounded bison, so that she could neither# strike with 
her head nor her feet, I drove the knife up to the hilt 
in her side. She instantly spsang to her feet with a 
convulsive bound, uttering a roar that might be heard 
for miles. But the knife had reached her heart — this 
was the last effort of expiring nature — her knees bent 
slowly under her, and she dropped dead at my feet.” 
While breathing after the excitement was over, and 
admiring the fine proportiofts of the prize, Campbell 
was startled by a warning cry, and on turning round 
beheld the bull whose wife he had killed. The faith- 
ful old fellow had heard the bellowing of the cow, and 
charged to her rescue. The bull was now within 
thirty paces of him. “Turning,” he says, “with the 
Coolness of despair I took a steady aim at his forehead 
and fired ; he staggered forward*, and uttering a deep 
growl dropped upon his knees with a stream of blood 
pouring down his nose/’ Campbell fled for the nearest 
tree, but before he reached it the bull, had tumed#nd 
disappeared in the thicket, nor could he found 
afterwards. The Colonel accounts for the quantity of 
blood lost by saying that the bullet had probably 
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“ struck rather low, and entered the head without 
touching the brain.” On another occasion the party 
found an 'old savage-looking bull quite alone; his head 
was of the largest size and adorned with magnificent 
horns. He was cropping unconscious of what awaited 
him, when QampbbM raised his rifle, “ ^nd within eighty 
yards firedr I took him in the point of the shoulder* 
with a bullet weighing an ounce and a half, and the 
enormous brute sank«w,ith a crash that levelled the 
bamboos as if an elephant had fallen. He lay ap- 
parently dead while I reloaded ; but the moment I 
stepped from behind the tree, he started up with a 
roar that made the earth tremble, and tried to steady 
himself for a charge. His tongue lolling out of his 
mouth, and his blood-shot eye rolling with the fury of 
madness, lent to his enormous head an expression of 
indescribable ferocity. But a single glance satisfied 
me the poor brute was not in a state to prove dan- 
gerous, for his fore leg hung dangling from the shoulder, 
^and the foam which besmeared his mouth was deeply 
tinged with blood. fje made one frantic effort to 
• reach us but fell half way. I planted a ball in his 
forehead which effectually stunned him (although I 
afterwards found it had flattened upon his massive 
sl^ull without penetrating), and advancing close to 
where ^ie lay, I discharged the remaining barrels into 
,*the back of the neck, Where the skull joins the spine. 
This of course proved fatal. He stretched out his 
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limbs with a convulsive shudder, his eyes turned in 
their sockets, £nd the mighty bull was no more.” 
This solitary old fellow must at one time have been 
expelled from the,4ierdrto which he belonged for pro- 
bably his great ferocity, and, waxing gloomier and more 
ferocious still, in his solitude, b£fiame «a savage and 
dangerous animal, who would not scruple to charge 
without provocation upon the game, whether human 
or not, that first came in his way. 


OSTRICH HUNTING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

0 0 * 

Ostriches inhabit the dry, sandy plains of Africa, 
from the Barbary States and Egypt to the Cape of Good 
Hope. They associate in flocks, and are frequently 
found mixed up with vast herds of quaggas, zebras, 
giraffes, and antelopes. Their hearing and sight a^ 
very acute, and the length o£ the neck and high posi- 
tion of the eye enable them <0 look over the tall 
herbage and perceive any approaching object at a 
great distance. They are very shy, and when alarmed 
escape either by a quick stately walk^ or a rapid ^rin 
with the assistance of the wings. When at fi^l speed 
Livingstone says you can no more see their legs thai* 
the spokes of a rapidly-revolving carriage wheel; 




fwhen they begin to run all other game in sight follow 
the example. They are sometimes ran down by fleet 
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horses frequently changed, but are generally killed by 
artifice, one of the most successful modes being that 
practised by the bushmen, of clothing themselves in 
one of their sk\ ns, and, under cover of this, getting 
near enough the etupief creatures to kill them with a 
poisoned arrow. It is not often that we hear of a 

• 1 

European hunting the ostrich, a spoft of a more 
dangerous nature is usuajly preferred. And we the 
more willingly turn to an adventure in South Africa, 
which F. W. B. has lately recounted to his sporting 
friends in B ally's Magazine . 

F. W. B. was the guest of Mr. Anderson, a young 
farmer, whose place at Graff Reinet was regarded* by 
travellers and sportsmen as their head-quarters during 
their stay in that part of the country A long conver- 
sation had taken § place on* sporting matters between 
host and guest, and the former proposed a three clays* 
trip towards the Black River, where he should be able 
to get something better than spring buck to shoot at. 
This proposal was what his guest desired, and no- 
thing being in the way, they decided upon starting %t 
daybreak on Monday jnorning. 

At a most unusual hour, s;fys F. W. B., on the 
day appointed I was roused out by my host, and after 
a tub in bitterly cold water, and a hearty breakfast, we 
started on horseback, Anderson informing me that his 
waggon had started some hours before us. Qur route 
lay for some distance along the bank of the Sunday. 
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River, eventually turning cff towards the distant range 
of mountains, and over a wide expanse of bush-covered 
plain, upon which we saw hundreds of spring buck and 
other small antelopes. As we rode onward Anderson 
told me several of his adventures when hunting 
beyond the frontiers.^ One of them was to this effect. 

About two* years before he was htmting in the 
Bechuana country, and one»day when chasing a herd 
of elands' his horse fell with him, and bolting off left 
him alone in his glory. *To add to his misfortune, he 
found that his rifle stock had been broken in two in his 
fall, night was fast coming on, and he was at a consider- 
able distance from his waggons. Picking up his now 
useless rifle, he started off in the direction he supposed 
the camp to be, but darkness came before he could 
see anything of it. Under thege circumstances all he 
could do was to camp out for the night ; and, know- 
ing that the plain abounded with lions, he chose his 
resting-place amongst the boughs of the most con- 
venient tree he could find; and then, after taking a 
deep drink of his flask, lit his pipe and made himself 
as comfortable as circurtfstances would permit. It 
was not the first night by many that he had had to 
^•amp out, and he had no doubt but that by breakfast- 
time next morning he would be safe in his waggon. 
WelF, he finished ‘his pipe, and, having ffxed himself in 
tfce mosfrcomfortable fork he could find in the boughs, 
tfas just dropping off to sleep, when a terrific roar 
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just underneath conveyed tojiim the intelligence that 
his whereabouts had been discovered by a lion, prowl- 
ing about in search of what he might fiijd for his 
supper. Feeling perfectly safe, and thinking the 
animal would so;2>n “^nake tracks,’ * Anderson lit 
another pipe, but had not half smoked it out before 
his friend beknv was joined by two •others. The 
moon by this time was shiryng brightly, anti my friend 
was able to see that the blockading force consisted of 
a lion and two lionesses. H'oilr after hour passed, but 
they evinced no intention of taking their departure ; 
but still Anderson thought that when day broke they 
would retire, according to fheir usual custom, to the 
bush. The long night at last passed and the sun rose, 
but still the enemy remained crouched a few yards 
from the tree, anti seeming never to take their eyes 
off their expected prey. 

Anderson now began to feel exceedingly alarmed at 
his position; his rifle was perfectly useless, and, to 
add to his discomfort, the pangs of hunger began to 
assail him ; fortunately his flask still held out, so th^t 
he had not thirst also t(£ suffer from. And so the day 
slowly — oh, how slowly !— ^passed on, until late in the 
afternoon, when to his delight he heard a distant shot. 
The lions evidently heard it too, for in a few mo- 
ments the two ladies got up, and after a stretch a*d a 
yawn, quietly slunk off and were seen no moy. But 
not so the old lion ; he merely gave a move of hrc 
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black-tufted tail, as mucl\,as to say, “ They may go, 
but I’ve got you in a trap and I’ll bide my time;” but 
presently Jie became uneasy, and at length jumped 
up and bounded off with a half-smothered roar, 
doubtless of disappointment. “In a' few moments the 
tramp of a horse was heard, and in less than five 
minutes Anderson was describing to onto of his com- 
panions his hdventures of the night. It seems that his 
horse galloped straight back to camp, and his friends 
had been searching for trim all night. They beat the 
bush for the lions, and Anderson had the pleasure of 
shooting two of them. 

This, and other stories *of wild life, lightened our 
road, and after a ride of about twenty miles we camped 
in a small belt of trees, not very far from a small 
stream. After dinner we took oi^r guns, and had 
half an hour’s hunt for guinea fowl and partridge ; we 
bagged a few of each and a couple of springbuck, 
and then, returning to camp, spent the rest of the day 
in doing nothing, turning into our beds early, to be 
r^ady for a hard day’s ride next day. 

In the morning we set out. The country before 
us was fairly level, and thickly covered with bushwood 
and the succulent dwarf trees, called by the colonists 
speck-boom. It seemed actually covered with spring 
buct', but we wanted rarer game, so* Andersaft ex- 
amined well through a field-glass ; at’ length he 
said, “ Well, there are ostriches there, and I fancy 
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wild beast what you call gnu, farther to the right. 
Which shall it be “ Oh ! the ostrich,” said I, “ it's 
one of my greatest ambitions to kill one.” • 

V 4 All right then, so be it so we turned our horses’ 
heads across the%ind, # and rode quietly for a mile or 
two until we got to leeward of thejjlock, which I could 
now see consifted of five birds. They let us approach 
until we were not quite a quarter of a mile from them, 
and then they began to “ pull foot.” Telling me to 
ride close to him, Andersorf gave his horse the spur, 
and, steering a course slightly diagonal to the one the 
birds were going, led the way at a splitting gallop, 
while I stuck to his skirts “ as close as a burr to u 
donkey’s tail.” For the first half hour or so we weTe 
gaining nothing, but after nearly an hour s hard gallop 
the flock suddenly separated, three of them going off 
nearly at a right angle. Singing out to me to stick 
to the two, Anderson followed the three. I found now 
I was rapidly gaining on my birds ; the Admiral, as I 
had named my kiorse, was going well, with plenty left 
in him, and I was thinking it was nearly time to get 
my rifle ready, when cr^sh !*and all was over. My 
horse had put his foot in, a ho*le, and, coining down 
heavily, pitched me yards over his head. For a mo- 
ment or two I thought I was killed, but presently 
when I got my* wind I sat up, and, after a little tfme 
found I was all right, so far as legs and arms \?ent, bu& 
wofully shaken. The Admiral was standing close td’ 
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me, blowing and tremblirtg with fright, but otherwise 
fortunately unhurt. As soon as I coulfl keep my feet, 
I staggered over to him, and, getting hold of my 
hunting flask, took a pretty strong nif> of u queen’s 
own,*’ which pulled me together, and just as I was 
repeating the dose k# the dull sound of a shot down 
wind told me that Anderson had been ftiore fortunate 
than myself. • 

Getting into the saddle with some difficulty, I 
rode to meet him, and on telling him my mishap he 
insisted on going back with me to the camp, and on 
our reaching it made me^ strip myself, and then he 
rubbed for half an hour sweet oil and rum mixed into 
every joint of my body, which remedy most certainly 
had the effect of removing nearly all the stiffness I felt 
from my fall. He had killed bis bird, and had it not 
been for my accident would have gone after the wild 
beasts, but as it was, he insisted upon my not going 
out again that day, and remained with me for com- 
pany. 

• Next morning, when I turned out, I felt little or no 
ill effects from my fall, afid after breakfast we started 
again, going over pretty nearly the same ground we 
had the day before, seeing immense numbers of 
springbuck. On my making a remark to my com- 
rade about them* he told me that occasionally, when 
it was a« exceptionally dry Season in the interior, 
what the colonists term the “ Trek-bokken ” took 
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place, when countless herds of these pretty little crea- 
tures invade the^colony like swarms of locusts, eating 
up and destroying every herb and blade# of grass 
before them, ar*d doing an immensity of harm and 
damage to the unfortunate settlers and farmers ; that 
at these times the whole face of tl^e country for miles 
and miles is covered with them, until the rains set 
in up country, when they take their departure. 

When we had ridden about a mile from the camp I 
descried two ostriches in & little vale. Anderson 
was anxious to look for wild beasts, as they were getting 
exceedingly rare in the colony, but my heart was set 
upon riding an ostrich down, so we separated ; he 
continuing on his path, I turning off to stalk the birds. 

There was not a breath of wind, and I conjectured 
that by riding carefully J should be able to reach a 
tuft of trees, near which the birds were feeding, with- 
out alarming them, and in this I succeeded perfectly. 

I was now not more than four hundred yards from 
them, and giving Admiral a touch of the spur, I 
galloped straight for them. In an instant they wert* 
off, and excited as I wa^, I •could not avoid being 
struck by the gracefulness of their action ; with head 
perfectly erect, and wings very slightly lifted, they 
skimmed over the plain with a long easy step which 
betokened a long chase. For the first# ten minutes* I 
pressed my horse almost to his utmost, but firming I ^ 
did not lessen the distance between the birds and my- • 
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self, I took a pull at him, and concluded to ride *a 
waiting race. And it was fortunate that I so decided, 
for at the., expiration of quite forty minutes I had not 
sensibly decreased my distance. BuUpresently I saw 
that one of the noble birds w!is evidently beginning to 
fag ; his wings were |( drooping, and his head, instead 
of being held proudly erect, began to #way from side 
to side, and he could no longer keep up with his mate. 

The Admiral was going as “ fresh as a daisy,” 
and I soon saw that I* tfas gaining on the one bird 
very rapidly, and in another twenty minutes I 
was well within shot of him, but I determined to 
leave nothing to chance/ so, instead of pulling up and 
firing at him, I put on a spurt, and, ranging up along- 
side, brought him down with a shot from over my 
knee. Pulling up and dismounting I put a period to 
his misery, and then, lighting a pipe, sat down to con- 
template him, and I must confess that I felt not a 
little proud and elated, but I was very young and that 
must be my excuse. Having finished my pipe I 
•plucked the best of the white plumes from the wings, 
and one or two of the black ftody feathers, and cutting 
off one of his feet as ‘an additional trophy I mounted 
the Admiral, and looked round to see if I could see 
anything of Anderson. Failing to do so I turned my 
horse’s head towards the camp, and amused myself 
m with chasing and killing, until the Admiral gave 
* unmistakable signs of being pretty well done up, when 
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slinging a buck before me, I # walked slowly up to the 
waggpn and had just “ off saddled ” when Anderson 
hove in sight ; he had not succeeded in fallifig in with 
the wild beasts, but hacl killed a couple of she bucks. 


SHOOTING A- LEOPARD. 

At the shop of a saddler in Dumfries may be seen a 

leopard’s skin of extraordinary dimensions. It was 

originally twelve feet in length, but owing to the tail 

having been removed it is about two feet less. This 

skin once covered one of the fiercest creatures ever 

cradled among the swarhps of Hindostan. The dense 

jungle of Bengal was the place of the animal’s resort, 

and the havoc which it committed among the cattle 

was prodigious. It was dreaded far and near on this 

account by the natives, and they scrupulously avoided 

their spotted enemy, knowing well, that when hft 

appetite was whetted \fith hunger, he was not over 

scrupulous whether his victims were beasts or men. 

On one occasion the monster made a dash upon 

a herd of beeves, and succeeded in carrying off a 
* 9 

large ox, and loud was the lament of the poor 

Hindoos that one of the sacred herd had fhus un* 

ceremoniously been assailed and slaughtered before 
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their eyes. A paity of" the Bengal Native Infantry, 
consisting of an officer and five others, having^been 
informed* of the circumstance followed in the direc- 
tion of the leopard’s den, /ieterpriined, if possible, 
to punish him for this, and the many other depre- 
dations he t had Committed. Iiavirjg come to an 



intervening ravine, they were about to cross it when 
they saw the object of their search on the opposite 
side. There he was lying in his Jair, heedless of 
danger, and luxuriously feasting on the carcass of 
•his captive. It was the monster’s last meal, however. 
The party approached with stealthy steps as near as 
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they could without crossing* the defile. “ Take your 
aim 1 fire ! ” cried the captain. This was done, and 
four balls pierced the leopard, three in the neck, and 
one in a more ^angej-ous place, through the brain. 
Startled by this unpleasant salute, the animal rose,, 
gazed with glaring eyes on his •«nemi$s, at the same 
time pawing the earth in its pain and, fury. 

The sepoys were astonished that it did not roll 
lifeless at their feet; but instead of this, before they 
had time to reload, the creature, after uttering a 
terrific cry, sprang across the ravine and seized one' 
of his assailants. It musUhave been in some degree 
weakened by its wounds, but its strength was yet 
great, for the man seemed to have no power of 
resistance to its attack. The leopard having a hold 
of the sepoy in its mtmth, darted off in the direction 
of a jungle close at hand, the other soldiers follow- 
ing up as fast as they could, but not daring to fire 
lest they should jnjure their luckless comrade. Some- 
times they lost sight of the leopard and its bleeding 
burden, but the blood-marks on the grass or on the 
sand enabled them to* regain, the trail and to carry 
on the pursuit. The animal at length came to a 
small river; it hesitated a little on the brink and 
then leaped jn, still tenaciously retaining its jprey. 
The stoppage thus occasioned enabled th^ pursuers 
to gain ground, and just after the leopard emerged 
from the river, and was shaking its skin free from 
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the watery drops, one of the party at that moment 
fired. The beast dropped its prey at once, howled 
furiously, and then fell dead. 

To their great surprise anc^ joy the soldiers found 
that their comrade was still in life, though he had 
fainted from ^ear afid weakness occasioned by the 
loss of blood. He recovered, but retained ever after 
the dental marks received from the leopard. 


HUNTING THE GIRAFFE. 

A thrilling passage in Jjhe adventures of a sports- 
man is his first chase of thfe giraffe, that singular 
rurfiinant which ranges over the vast glades and 
woods of 'eastern, central, and southern Africa. But 
rarely now-a-days have our Nimrods seen the stately 
herds that in times past roamed in the accessible 
regions of the South. They are fast retreating far 
back to browsing grounds in the interior, where as yet 
the sharp crack of the rifle ‘is seldom heard, and the 
daring explorer seen only at long intervals. And it 
is well that the family are retiring froip the reach of 
the bullet ; we would spare so beautiful, so inoffensive,. 
So harmless and happy a family to their central wilds v 
and spend our lead on destructive and savage game. 
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Thirty years ago, the giraffe, all unconscious of the 

approach of civilization, wandered at will through the 

• x 
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magnificent landscapes' of the Mekolotse country, 
feeding from tree to tree on the delicate and succulent 
leaves and twigs which were within reach ofits long 
and towering neck. The herds were composed of 
about thirty animals, whose strong hard hoofs had so 
successfully been hammered on the heads and hides 
of their savage foes, that the lion was* often afraid to 
attack even a single giraffe. In the deep solitudes, 
therefore, of their vast domains, the happy family 
browsed peacefully, Increased rapidly in numbers, 
and lived on the most friendly terms with their 
gigantic neighbour the elephant, who fed in majestic 
tranquillity in adjacent regions. 

Soon, however, sportsmen who were shooting in the 
country north-west from^ Delagoa, were attracted to 
the home of the giraffe, anc^ them commenced what 
afterwards developed into wholesale butchery of the 
harmless animals. They were shot down by scores, 
unresisting and weeping in their agony, not at a single 
shot, but by the slow torture of protracted volleys. 
iWhen Mr. Gordon Cumming was in Africa, he 
travelled many days through the country of the 
giraffe and marched through forests in which their 
spoor was abundant, yet he had not discovered the 
animals themselves. After, however, pursuing his jour- 
ndy through an endless grey forest r of camel-dorn 
k and other trees, he beheld a troop of giraffes stand- 
1 ing looking at his party, their heads actually towering 
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above the neighbouring trens. a It was imprudent,” 
he says, “ to commence a chase at that hour, especially 
in a level country, where the chances were against my 
being able to regain my waggons that night. However, 

I resolved to risk' everything, and directing my men 
to catch and saddle Colesberg t# (his horse), hastily 
buckled on nty shooting belt and spurs, and in two 
minutes was in the saddle. The giraffes stood look- 
ing at the waggons until I was within sixty yards of 
them, when galloping rouhd* a thick bushy tree, 
under cover of which I had ridden, I suddenly , 
beheld a sight, the most astounding that a sportsman’s 
eye could encounter. Before me stood ten colossal 
giraffes, the majority of which were from seventeen 
to eighteen feet high, but, beholding me, they at once 
made off, twisting thejr long tails over their backs 
with a loud switching noise, and cantering along at an 
easy pace, which however obliged Colesberg to put 
his best foot foremost to keep up with them. 

My sensations on this occasion were different 
from anything that I had before experienced during 
long sporting career, ar^i I was so absorbed by the 
wondrous and beautiful sight tJefore me, that I rode 
along like one entranced, and felt inclined to dis- 
believe that I was hunting -living things of this world. 
The ground vflas firm and favourable for riding® at 
every stride I gained upon the giraffes, an^ after sw 
short burst at a swinging gallop was in the middle of 
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them, and turned the finest cow out of the herd ; find- 
ing herself driven from her comrades and hotly 
pursued, she increased her pace, and cantered along 
with tremendous strides, clearing an amazing extent 
of ground at every bound, whi\e hef neck and breast 
coming in contact w t ith the dead old branches of the 
trees, were continually strewing them irt my path. In 
a few minutes I was riding, within five yards of her 
stern, and firing at the gallop sent a bullet into her back; 
increasing my pace I next rode alongside, and placing 
the muzzle of my rifle within a few feet of her fired 
my second shot behind the shoulder ; the ball, how- 
ever, seemed to have little effect. I then placed my- 
self directly in front when she came to a walk, and 
dismounting I hastily loaded both barrels, putting in 
a double charge of powder, but before I was ready 
she was oft' at a canter. In a short time I brought 
her to a «tand at fifteen yards in the dry bed of a 
water-course, and fired, aiming where I thought the 
heart lay, upon which she again started ; having re- 
loaded I followed and had very nearly lost her, for she 
turned abruptly to the left apd was far out of sight 
among the trees. Ohce more I brought her to a 
stand, and dismounting gazed with wonder at her ex- 
treme beauty, while her soft dark eye, with its silky 
fringe, looked down imploringly at m£. I really felt 
a pangiof sorrow in this moment of triumph for 
the blood I was shedding; but the sporting feeling 
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prevailed, and pointing my fifle towards the skies I 
sent a bullet through her neck. On receiving it 
she reared high on her hind legs, and Yell back- 
wards with a lieavy crash, making the earth shake 
around her ; a thick stream of dark blood spouted far 
from the wt)und, her colossal lirgbs quivered for a 
moment and s&e expired. “ The sportsman had little 
time to contemplate the pfize he had won,” night was 
closing in, and the ride back to the camp was by no 
means promising. Cutting off the tail of the giraffe, 
which was adorned with a tuft of bushy black hair, 
he took “one last fond loo^” and rode hard for the 
spoor of the waggons, which he reached just as it fell 
dark. 


ADVENTURES WITH RHINOCEROSES. 

However unwieldy the form, the rhinoceros displays 

astonishing swiftness. He moves with a sort of 

trot, quickening his pilce by degrees as he runs. 

His speed is not equal to that of a swift and vigorous 

horse, but between speed and cunning, he seldom 

suffers a hunter on horseback to overtake him. The 
• m # 
native hunters are accustomed to steal upon the 

animal when asleep, and gore him with several deep^ 

wounds. After which they follow his footsteps, even 
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for several days, till he firops down of weakness or 
dies of his wounds. Being destitute* of hair he is 
peculiarly ‘exposed to the persecution of insects, 
which drive him half mad wjth their* constant and 
painful bites. Nature has taught him, however, to 
roll occasionally in# the mire till he acquires a crust 
of dir£ which may for some time, at least, protect 
him from their stings. It fs in the night chiefly that 
he rolls in the mire, and the natives often steal on 
him then, and while enjoying one of his favourite 
pleasures, stab him with mortal wounds in the belly 
before he is aware of thei; approach. 

The rhinoceros sometimes indulges in the most 
extraordinary antics. Seeming to have a spite 
against some particular bush he will rip it up with 
his horns, trample it with his feet, roaring and grunt- 
ing all the time, and will never cease until he has 
cut it into shreds and levelled it with the ground. 
He will also push the point of his horn into the 
earth, and career along, ploughing up the ground as 
if a furrow had been cut by some agricultural im- 
plement. When tlujs- engaged the animal is not 
showing temper, as might be supposed, but is merely 
giving vent to the exuberance of health by violent 
physical exertion. 

&r. Carl Anderson, the well-known African sports- 
Mian, had frequently an encounter with a rhinoceros 
while travelling towards Lake Ngami. One moonlight 
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night his reverie was interrupted by the inharmo- 
nious grunting of a black rhinoceros which presently 
emerged from the trees, and commenced .to charge 
anything and. everything that he encountered. 
Divesting himself of ft is shoes and the most con- 
spicuous part of his dress, Mr. Anderson managed to 
crawl, gun in hand, to within a short distance of the 
snorting brute. On approaching nearer ‘the animal 
saw him, “and suddenly uttering one of those strange 
blowing noises so peculiar tcJ tfte beast when alarmed, 
he prepared to treat me in a similar manner to the 
stones and skulls he had just so unceremoniously 
tossed about. Not a moment was to be lost, and in 
self-defence I fired at his head. I shall never forget 
the confusion of the animal on receiving the contents 
of my gun. Springing perpendicularly into the air 
and to the height of many feet, he came down again 
with a thump that seemed to make the earth tremble; 
then plunging violently forward he ran round and 
round the spot for fully five minutes, enveloping 
every object in a cloud of dust. At last he dashed 
into the wood and was tydden from view.” 

On another occasion Mr. Anderson observed at a 
little distance a huge white rhinoceros protrude his 
ponderous and mis-shapen head through the bushes, 
and presently *he approached to within a dc%en 
paces of the spot where the sportsman was*hiding. # 
His broadside was then fully exposed to view, and* 
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Mr. Anderson fired ; thf? brute, though severely hit, 
made for the wood, in which his carcass was after- 
wards fopnd. While reloading, a black female 
rhinoceros came up for a drink, but her position 
being unfavourable the sportsman Could only disable 

her. His fire seemed to madden her, she rushed 
• * 

wildly forward on three legs, when an6lher shot was 
fired, though apparently .with little or no effect. 
Being too well acquainted with the habits of the 
animal to venture on 'pursuing her under such cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Anderson determined to wait 
patiently for daybreak and then destroy her with the 
aid of his dogs. But accidentally taking a turn in 
the direction she pursued, he at once encountered 
her. She was still on her legs, but her position as 
before was unfavourable. Hoping to make her 
change it for a better and destroy her at once, he 
took up £ stone and hurled it at her with all his force, 
“ when snorting horribly, erecting her tail, keeping 
her head close to the ground, and raising clouds of 
dpst by her feet, she rushed at me with fearful 
fury. I had only just time tp level my rifle and fire 
before she was upoft me t and the next instant, 
whilst instinctively turning round for the purpose of 
retreating, she laid me prostrate. The shock was 
so Wolent as to .send my rifle, powder ‘flask, and ball 
£Ouch, a# also my cap, spinning in the air, the gun, 
indeed, as afterwards ascertained, to k distance of 
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fully ten feet. On the beast* charging me, it crossed 
my mind that unless gored at once by her horns, her 
impetus would be such (after knocking me down, 
which I took for granted would be the case) as to 
carry her beyond ine, atid I might thus be offered a 
chance of escape. So. indeed , t \t happened; for 
having tumbled me over (in doing whith her head 
and the forepart of her body, owing to tfie violence 
of the charge, was half buried in the sand) and 
trampled on me with good Vidlence, her forequarter 
# passed over my body. Struggling for life, I seized 
my opportunity, and as she was recovering I 
scrambled out from between her hind legs.” But 
the enraged beast had not done with the sportsman. 
Scarcely had he regained his feet before she struck 
him down a seconjl time, and with her horn ripped 
up his right thigh from the knee to the hip ; with 
her forefeet, moreover, she hit him a terrific blow on 
the left shoulder near the back of the neck. 4< My 
ribs/’ he says, “ bent under the enormous weight and 
pressure, and for a moment I must, as I believe,* 
have lost consciousness— I have, at least, very in- 
distinct notions of what afterwards took place. All 
I remember is, that when I raised my head I heard a 
furious snorting and plunging amongst the neigh- 
bouring bushes.'* Rising with difficulty, the sports- 
man made the best of his way to a large tree Rear at 
hand for shelter, but this precaution was needless ; 
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the beast, for the time M least, showed no inclina- 
tion further to molest him. Either in the mttee or 
owing to ,the confusion caused by fier wounds she 
had lost sight of him, or she felt satisfied with the 
revenge she had taken. c 

About sunrise, Kamalpyu, his half caste boy, whom 
he had left oh the previous evening about half a mile 
away, came’ to convey the„guns and other things to 
the encampment. He listened with seeming in 
credulity to Mr. Anddrson’s mishap, but the sight of 
the gashed thigh soon convinced him that it was 
no joke. Kamalpyu was directed to take one of the 
guns and proceed in search of the wounded rhi- 
noceros, and he had only been gone a few minutes 
when his master heard a cry of distress. Seizing 
hold of his rifle, the sportsman scrambled through 
the bushes as fast as his crippled condition would 
permit,* and when he had proceeded two or three 
hundred yards a scene suddenly presented itself 
which he believes he will remember to the last days 
of his existence. “ Amongst some bushes, and 
within a couple of yards of each other, stood the 
rhinoceros and the young savage; the former sup- 
porting herself on three legs covered with blood and 
froth, and snorting in the most furious manner ; the 
latter petrified with fear — spellbound as it were — and 
riveted to the spot. Creeping, therefore, to the 
side of the rhinoceros; opposite to that on whicfy 
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the boy was standing, so a 3 to draw her attention 
from him, I levelled and fired, on which the beast 
charged wildly to and fro without any distiifct object. 
While she was*thus occupied I poured in shot after 
shot, but thought she would never fall. At length, 
however, she sank s;owly to »J;he ground, and 
imagining that she was in the death agonies, and 
that all danger was over? I walked unhesitatingly 

close up to her, and was on the point of placing the 

• * 

muzzle of my gun to her ear to give her the coup de 
grace , when to my horror she once more rose on her 
legs. Taking a hurHed ainij I pulled the trigger and 
instantly retreated, with the beast in full pursuit. 
The race, however, was a short one, for just as I 
threw myself in a bush for safety she fell dead at my 
feet, so near me, indeed, that I could have touched 
her with the muzzle of my rifle. Another moment 
and I should probably have been impaled on her 
murderous horn, which though short was sharp as 
a razor.” 

A rhinoceros, when browsing at his leisure, loolA 
a somewhat clumsy a»d inoffensive creature, but 
let his anger be aroused* he changes into one of 
the most active and terrible of animals. There 
was a rhinoceros in India whose ferocity was such 
as to render the roads impassable* so frequently 

were travellers attacked and killed. He had*actually* 

• 

the audacity to attack a spirting company, con- 
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sisting of two officers belonging to the troops can- 
toned at Dunapore, near Patna, wjio went down 
the river towards Monghys to shoot and hunt, and 
their servants. They had encamped In the vicinity 
of Derrzapore, and had heard some reports of a 
rhinoceros having # attacked some travellers many 
miles off. <3 tie morning just as they were rising, 
about daybreak, to go in quest of game, they heard 
a violent, uproar, and on looking out found that a 
rhinoceros was goring their horses, both of which 
being fastened by their head and heels with ropes 
were unable to escape or resist. Their servants 
took to their heels and concealed themselves in 
the neighbouring jungle, and the gentlemen had 
just time to climb up a ^small tree not far distant, 
before the furious brute, having completed the 
destruction of the horses, turned his attention to their 
owners. ' They were barely out of his reach and by 
no means exempt from danger, especially as he 
assumed a threatening appearance and seemed intent 
on their downfall. After keeping them in dreadful 
suspense for some time* and using some efforts to 
dislodge them, seeing the sun rise he retreated to his 
haunt. Not, however, without occasionally casting 
an eye back as with regret, at leaving what he wanted 
the € ipower to destroy. 

. The rhinoceros i? not often pursued on horse- 
back, because it is difficult to come up with and 
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follow him, to say nothing of the danger. Mr. 
Os well, howevgr, on one occasion pursued the 
animal on horseback. “ Once as I was returning,” 
he says, “froift an elephant chase, I observed a 
large white rhinoceros a short distance ahead. I was 
riding a most excellent hunter, thg best and fleetest 
steed that I ^ever possessed during my shooting 
excursions in Africa at the time, but it was a rule 
with me never to pursue a rhinoceros on horseback, 
and simply because this animal is so much more 
easily approached and killed on foot. On this 
occasion, however, it seemed as if fate had inter- 
fered. Turning to my after rider I called out, ‘By 
heaven ! that fellow has got a fine horn, I will have 
a shot at him ! ’ With that I clapped spurs to my 
horse who soon brought, me alongside the huge beast, 
and the next instant I lodged a ball in his body, but 
as it turned out not with deadly effect. On re- 
ceiving my shot, the rhinoceros, to my great surprise, 
instead of seeking safety in flight as is the habit of 
this generally inoffensive animal, suddenly stopped 
short, then turned sharply rfyund, and having eyed 
me most curiously for a seoond or tVvo walked slowly 
towards me. Nevertheless, I instinctively turned 
my horse’s head away 3 but, strange to say, this 
creature, usually so docile and gentle, which the 
slightest touch of the reins would be stffficient • 
to guide — now absolutely refused to give me his* 
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head. When at last he did so, it was too late, for 
notwithstanding the rhinoceros had only been 
walking, rthe distance between us was so incon- 
siderable that by this time, I clearty saw, contact 
was unavoidable. Indeed, in another moment I 
observed the brut& bend low his head, and with a 
thrust upwards struck his horn into the ribs of the 
horse with such force as -to penetrate to the very 
saddle on the opposite side, where I fjit its sharp 
point against my leg. * The violence of the blow was 
so great as to cause the horse to make a complete 
somersault in the air, coming heavily down on his 
back. With regard to myself I was, as a matter of 
course, violently precipitated to the ground. Whilst 
thus prostrated, I actually saw the horn of the in- 
furiated brute alongside of but ‘seemingly satisfied 
with his revenge, without attempting to do further 
mischief, he started off at a canter from the scene of 
action. My after rider having by this time come up I 
rushed upon him, and almost pulling him off the horse, 
leapt into his saddle, and without a hat and my face 
streaming with blood \fas quickly in pursuit of the 
retreating beast, which I soon had the satisfaction of 
seeing stretched lifeless at my feet.” On another 
occasion Mr. Oswell was bending his steps to the 
catap on foot, r when he espied at no great distance 
% two rhinoceroses of the species Keitloa. They were 
1 feeding, and slowly approaching him. He imme- 
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*diately couched and quietly waited their arrival, but 
though they soon came within range from their 
constantly facing him, he was unable tg fire, well 
knowing the uselessness of a shot at the head. In a 
short time they^had Approached so near, that on 
account of the exposed nature of # the ground he could 
neither retread nor advance, and corfsequently his 
situation became extremely critical. He was afraid to 
fire, for even had he succeeded in killing one, the 
other would in all likelihrocfd have run over and 
trampled him to death. In this dilemma the thought 
struck him that on account of their bad sight he 
might possibly save himself by trying to run past 
them. No time was to be lost, and accordingly 
just as the leading animal almost touched him, he 
stood up and dashed past* it. The brute, however, 
was much too quick for him, and before he had made 
good many paces he heard a violent snorting at his 
heels, and had only time to fire his gun at random 
into the animal’s head, when he felt himself impaled 
on his horn. “ The shock,” says Mr. Oswell, 

“ stunned me completely. *The first return to con- 
sciousness was, I recollect, findfng myself seated on 
one of my own ponies, and a Caffre leading it. I had 
an indistinct notion of having been hunting, and on 
observing the llian I asked quickly why he was Aot 
following the track of the animal, when he lmimbled^ 
something to the effect that ihe was gone. By ac- # 
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cident I touched my right hip with my hand, and on 
withdrawing it was astonished to find it clotted with 
blood, yet my senses were still so confused and the 
side so benumbed that 1 actually kept feeling and 
working the wound with * my fingers.” Whilst 
trying to account fQr his strange position, Mr. Oswell 
observed some of his men coming toVards him with ^ 
a cartel, and on his askkig them what they were 
about, they cried out that they had come to fetch 
his body, having been hold that their master was 
killed by some wild beast. Mr. Oswell was now 
quickly made aware of his crippled condition. The 
wound he had received was of a very serious cha- 
racter, and though it ultimately healed it left great 
scars behind. 
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nu»;ci uf.s letters front dthoolw MUrsxind other persons, testifying to 4 he 
great usefulness and value oj ll-’ toarr. 

WARD, LOCK & CO., London, MelbourAe>and New York. 



HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


Pries 

7/6 


THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD, 
Improved and Enlarged Edition (4x3th Thousand), strongly bound, 
half-roan, price 7s. Od. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. Od, / , 

half-calf oj half*morocco, 10s, Od, 

MRS. BE ETON’S 

BOOK OP • 

HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 

Comprising 1,350 Pages, 4,000 Recipes an& Instructions, 1,000 
Engravings, and New (Joloure^ Cookery Plates. 

With Quantities, Time, Costs, and Seasons, Directions for Carving, 
Management of Children, Arrangement and Economy of the Kitchen, Duties 
of Servants, the Doctoj, Legal Memoranda, and 250 Bills of Fare. 

*#* Asa* Weddi&g Gift, Birthday Book, or presentation Volume at 
any period of the year, Mrs. Beeton's “ Household Management ” is en- 
titled to thr very first place. In half-calf or half-morocco, price half a 
guinea . the book will last a lifeline, and save money every day. 

“ A volume which will be, for many years to come, a treasure to be 
made much of in every English household.” — Standard. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “MRS. BEETON'S 
BOON OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 


7/6 


THE HOUSEWIFE’S TREASURY 

OF 

DOMESTIO INFORMATION. 

With numerous full-page Coloured and other PlateB, and about 600 
Illustrations in the Text. 

Crown 8vo, half-roan, 7 8. Od. } hjdf-calf, 10s. Od. 

Among the subjects treated of whl be found: — How to Build, Buy. 
Rent, and Furnish a House.— Taste in the House.— Economical 
Housekeeping. — Management of Children. — Home Needlework, 
Dressmaking and Millinery. — Fancy and Art Needlework — The 
Toilet.— Modern Etiquette. — Employment of Leisure Hours. 

“In the one thousand and fifty-six pages 111 this marvellous ‘Home 
Book’ there is not one worthless or unnecessary item, not one 
article we would ever wish to forget."— T he Court Journal. 


7/6 


Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, price 7s. Od, 

TtfE BOOK OF 

FAMILY. MANAGEMENT 

AND PRACTICAL ECONOMY. 


A CYCLOPAEDIA of useful knowledge. 
With 350 Illustrations. 

The subjects treated of included Choice of a Home — Furnishing 
•-Cookery and , Housekeeping— Domestic Hygiene— Dress and 
Clothing -Children— Household Pets and Amusements, &c , fike. 
Ft'itn the SATURDAY REVIEW : “ The most important 
■ publication, so far as variety of subjects is concerned, which we have 
• yet sehn for the benefit^of families of smaU means,” 


WARD, LOCK $ CO., London, Melbourne, and New York. 



COOKERY AND HOUSEKEEPING BOOKS. 


Price 

* 

3/6* 

2/6 

2/6 

* 

2/6 

V- 

1/6 

2 /- 
1 /- 

1 /- 

6cL 

6cZ. 

Id 

Id 

Id 


THE 

STANDARD C OOKER Y &OOKS. 

MSS. BEETON’S EVERY-DAY COOKERY AND HOUSE- 
KEEPINGS BOOK. Instructions for Alt. tresses and Servants, and 
over 1,650 Practical Recipes With Engravings and 142 Coloured 
Figures. Cloth gilt, price 3a. 6d. * * 

MRS. BEETON’S ALL ABOUT COOKERY. A Collection* 

of Practical Recipes, arranged in Alphabetical Order, and fully lllua- 
trated. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2a. 6 'd. 

THE COOKERY INSTRUCTOR. By Edith A. Barnett, 

Examiner lo the National 1 raining ^khool for Cookery, &c. # Illus- 
trated. The reasons for Recipes, which are alftost entirely omitted in 
all Modern Cookery Books, arc here clearly given. Crown 8vo, doth 
gilt, 2a. 6d . " A most useful little book.” — Q ueL*. 

GOOD PLAIN COOKERY. By Mary Hooper, Author of 

‘‘Little Dinners,” “Every Day Meals, ’’ &c. This entirely New Work, 
by an acknowledged Mistress oS the Cuisine, is specially devoted to 
what is generally known as Plain Cookery. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 3d. 

MRS. BEETON’S ENGLISHWOMAN’S COOKERY BOOK. 

An entirely New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Containing upwaitis • 
of 600 Recipes, 100 Engravings, and Four Coloured Plates, Direc- 
tions for Marketing, Dugrgms of Joints, Instructions for Carving, 
Folding Table Napkins, &c., and Quantities, Times, Costs, and Seasons. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price Is. ; cloth gilt, Is. (id. f on thicker paper, 2s. 

THE PEOPLE’S HOUSEKEEPER. A Complete Guide to 

Comfort, Economy, and Health. Comprising Cookery, Household 
Economy, the Family HeaUh, Furnishing, Housework, Clothes, Mar- 
keting, Food, &c., &c. Post 8vo, cloth, price la. 

THE ECONOMICAL COOKERY BOOK, for Housewives, 

Cooks, and Maid s-of-all- Work ; with Advice to Mistress and Servant. 
By Airs. Warkkn. N rw Edition, with additional pages and numerous 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, price la. 

THE SIXPENNY PRACTICAL COOKERY AND ECONOM. 

ICAL RECIPES. Comprising Marketing, Relishes, Boiled Dishes, 
Vegetables, Soups, Side Dishes, Sahds, Mews, Fish, Joints, Sauces, 
Cheap Dishes, Invalid Cookery, &c. Price 6d. 

THE COTTAGE COOKERY BOOK. Containing Simple 
Lessons in Cookery and Economical Home Management. An Easy 
and Complete Guide £0 Economy in t\e Kitchen, and a most valuable 
Handbook for Young Housewives Puce Gd. 

BEETON’S PENNY COOKERY BOOK. New Edition, with 

New Recipes throughout. 400th Thousand. Containing moie than 
Two Hundred Recipes and Instructions. Price Id. f post free, 1 \d. 

WARD and LOCK’S PENNY HOUSEKEEPER and GUIDE 

TO COOKERY. Plain and Reliable Instructions in Getting and all 
Domestic Duties, Price Id.} post free, l\d. 

BEETON’S PENNY DOMESTIC REC!PE»BOOK. Con- 
taining Simple and Practical Information upon things in geneftd use 
and necessary for every Household. Price id . ; post free, \\d* 


WARD, LOCK & CO., London, Melbdtijne, and New York.*] 





HIGH-CLASS BOOKS -OP REFERENCE. 


Pric. 

42 /- 


18 /- 


7/6 


7/6 


7/6 


Entirely New and Revised Edition or 
THB^CHEAPEST ENCYCLOPAEDIA EVER PUBLISHED. 

In Four Vols., cloth or half-roan, 42s. ; lulf-calf or half-Persian, 63e. 

BEETON'S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOP>6DIA OF UNI- 
VERSAL INFORMATION. Comprising Geookafhy, History, 
Biography, Art, Scibncb, and Literature, and containing 4,0m? 
Pages, 60,000 Ar tides, and 2,000 EngravtnLB and Coloured Maps. 
Entirely New and Revised Edmon, containing Some Thousands Of 
New ^Articles. 

M We know of no book which in such Email compass gives 90 
much information .” — The Scotian. 

** A perfect mine of information . 9 * — Leeds Mercury. 

Entirely New Edition of Haydn’s “Dictionary of Dates.* 
Brought** Down to the Summer of 1885. 

Containing the History of the World to tie Present Time. 
HAYDN’S r DICTIONARY OF DATES. Relating to all* 

Ages and Nations ; for Universal Reference. Containing about 10,000 
distinct Articles, and 90,000 Dates and Facts. Eighteenth 
Edition, Enlarged, Corrected and Revised by Benjamin Vincent, 
Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. In One thick 
Vol., medium 8vo, cloth*, price 18s . / half-calf, 24s. ; full or tree- 
calf, 31s. Od. 

THE TIMES on the New Edition 1 “ We see no reason to reverse 
or qualify the judgment we expressed upon a former edition, that the 
‘Dictionary of Dales ‘ is the most Universal Book of Reference in 
a moderate compass that t we know of in the English Lan- 
guage *" 

Prospectus and sfccitnsu pa£S fostfrs*. 

VINCENT'S DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, Pant and 

Present Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent Persons 
of all Ages and Nations. By Benjamin Vincent, Librarian of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, f »nd Editor of “ Haydn's Dictionary of 
Dates.** In One thick Vol., medium 8yo, cloth, 7s. od. ; half-calf, 1X8. / 
full or tree-calf. 18s. 

M It has the merit of condensing into the smallest possible compass the 
leading events in the career of every man and woman of 
eminenoe. . . . It is very carefully edited, and must evidently be 
the result oNconstant industry, combined with good judgment and taste.’* — 

The Times. 

HAYDN’S D0ME6TIC MEDICINE. By the late Edwin 

Lankester. M.D., F.R.S., assisted by Distinguished Physicians and 
Surgeons. New Edition, including an Appendix on Sick Nursing and 
Mothers’ Management. With 32 full pages Of Engravings. In One 
Vol., medium 8vo, cloth gilt, ( 7*. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. 
tf The best work of its kind. 9 ^— Medical Prbss and Circular. 
* f The fullest and most reliable work of its kind. 99 — Liver- 
pool Albion. ! 

HAYDN’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. For the use of all Readers 

and Students of the Old and New Testaments, and of the Apocrypha. 
Edited by the late Rev. Charles Boutbll, M.A. New Edition, 
brought down to the latest date. With many pages of Engraving!, 
t* separately printed on tinted paper. In One Vol., medium 8vo, cloth 
gift; 7s. Gd. / half-calf, 12s. A 

44 Marked by great eare and accuracy , dearness com- 
bined with brevity , and a vast amount of information which 
will delight and benijit readers .” — The Watchman. 


WARD, LOCK & po., London, Melbourne, and New York. 




HIGH-CLASS BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Price 

10/6 

* 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: A Guide to Good. Health, Long 

Life, and the Proper Treatment of all Diseases and Ailments. Edited 
by Grorgb Black, M.B. Edin. Accurately Illustrated with 460 
Engravings. Royal 8vo, clotft gilt, price 20s. 6 d. 4 half-call; 16s. 

"Considerable it the care which Dr. Black has bestowed upoa his work 
on Household l^edicine. He has gone carefully and ably into all She sub* 
jects that can he included in such a volume. . . . The work to worthy 
of study and attention , and likely to produce real good,* 9 — 
Athbnaum. ____________ • 


7/6 


THE BOOJ& FOR 4MA TEURS IN CARPENTRY, 6*. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN MECHANIC. Being a Complete 
Guide for Amateurs in Household Carpentry and Joinery, Orna* 

MENTAL AND CoNSTRU :TIONAL CvPHNTRY AND ToiNHRY, and 

HousBHodb Building, Art and Practice.* With about 760 Illus- 
trations of Tools, Processes, Buildings, ho. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
price 7 s. 6d. ; half-calf, l$s. * 

" There is a fund of solid information of evety kind in the work before 
us, which entitles it to the proud distinction of being a complete 4 vade- 
mecum’ of the subject a upon which it treats.’’— Turn Daily 
Telegraph. • * 


7/6 


7/6 


BRETON'S ILLUSTRATED 

DICTIONARY OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. Wifti 

explanatory Engifcvlngs. Royal Bvo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

The cars and labour bestowed on this neiv work has rendered it a com - 
phte and trustworthy Encyclopedia on the subjects which it includes. The 
latest discoveries, improvements and changes have been noticed and duly 
chronicled in the varieus article i, an l no pains have been spared to attain 
at once completeness, clearness, and accuiay in every part tfthe Book. 


• BEESON'S ILLUSTRATED 

DICTIONARY OF RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, POLITICS, 
AND LAW. With explanatory Woodouts. Royal Bvo, cloth gilt, 
7s. 60. 

The object in the preparation of this work has been to give a complete 
compendium of the essential points in the various subjects of which it 
treats. Each article is complett in itself and the general scheme has been 
so arranged that information in any of the departments can be readily 
found. 


I 


7/6 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR THE PEOPLE, 

The First Volume of Ward & Lock's 
INDUSTRIAL SELF-INSTRUCTOR in the leading branches 
of Technical Science amf Industrial Arts and Processes. With 
Coloured Plate, and about 660 Working Drawings, Designs, and 
Diagrams. Demy 4 to, cloth gilt, 7s. 60. 

This New Work, devoted to the spread of Technical Education , appeals 
to all who take an interest in Manufactures and Construction , and in the 
progress and operation of practical Science. As a useful and interesting 
book for youths and tkgee engaged in self-education, it cannot fall to recom- 
mend itself while it mil be found a book of useful referent to the general 
reader. - 


“ Promises to be one of the most useful books ever issued 
from the British press.”— F reeman’# Journal. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., London, Melbourn^nnd Now York. 







NEW AND STANDARD REFERENCE BOOKS. 


Price 


IMPORTANT WORK ON THE VIOLIN.— Second Edition. 


10/6 


Dedicated by Special Permission to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 

VIOLIN-MAKING: As it Was and as it Is. A Historical, 

Theoretical, and Practical Tre^ise on the Art, for the Use of all Violin 
Makers and Players, Amateur and Professional. Preceded by an 
Essay on the Violin and ns Position as a Musical Instrument. By 
• Edward Hkiron- Allen. With Photographs, Folding Supplements 
and 200 Engravings. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 10s. Gd. \ 

“ A book which all who love to hear or play the instalment will receive 
with acclamaiicei/’ — Yorkshire Post. • 


6 /- 

.7/6 

7/6 

7/6 

7/6 

7/6 

7/6 

7/6 

10/6 

! 

12 /- 

12 /- 

V- 


WARD AND LACK’S* POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY. A 

Concise Compendium of the Common and Statute Law of England 
and Wales. Including Technical Terms, Historical Memoranda, Legal 
Points and Practical Suggestions on^in immense variety of subjects. 
Crown 8 vo- cloth, Gs. • 

EVERYBODY’S LAWYER (Beeton’s Law Book). Entirely 

New Edition, Revised by a Barrister. A Practical Compendium 
of the General Principles *>f English J urisprudence : comprising up- 
wards of 14,600 Statements of the Law. With a full Index, 27,000 
References, every numbered paragraph in its particular place, and 
under its geneial head. Crown 8 yo, t,68o pp , cloth gilt, 7s. Gd. 

BEETON’S DICTIONARY*OF GEOGRAPHY: A Universal 

Gazetteer. Illustrated by Maps— Ancient, Modern, and Biblical, and 
several Hundred Engravings. Containing upwards of 12.000 distinct 
and complete Articles. Post 8 vo, cloth gilt. Is. fid. ; half-calf, 10s. (id. 

BEETON’S DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY. Containing 
upwards of 10,000 Articles, profusely Illustrated by Portraits. Post 
8 vo, cloth gilt, 7s. Gil. ; half-calf, lOs. (id. 

BEETON’S DICTIONARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

Containing upwards of 2,000 Articles, and 400 Engravings. ^Crown 
8 vo, cloth gilt, 7ar. 677. / half-calf, lOs. (id. 

BEETON’S BOOK OF HOME PETS: How to Rear and 
Manage in Sidkncss aryl in Health, With many Coloured Plates, and 
upwards of 200 Woodcuts from designs principally by Harrison 
Wbih. Post 8 vo, half-bound, 7s. (id. ; half-calf, 10s. ( id . 

THE TREASURY OF SCIENCE, Natural and Physical. 
By F. Schuhdler, Pli D. Translated and Edited by Henry Mrd- 
lock, Ph.D,, c. With more than 600 Illustrations. Crown 8 vo, 
cloth gilt, 7s. Gd. f half-calf, 10s. Gd. 

A MILLION OF FACTS of Correct Data and Elemen- 
tary Information concerning the entire Circle of the Sciences, and on 
all subjects of Speculation and Practice. By Sir Richard Phillips. 
Crown 8 vo, cloth gilt, 7s. Gel. f half-calf, 10s. Gd. • 

THE SELFAID CYCLQP/EDIA, for Self-Taught Stu- 
dents. Comprising General Drawing ; Architectural, Mechanical, and 
Engineering Drawing; Ornamental Drawing and Design; Mechanics 
and Mechanism , the Steam Engine. By Robert Scott Burn, 
F.S.A.E., &c. With upwards of 1,000 Engravings. Demy 8 vo, half- 
leather, price lOs. Gd. 

LAVATER S ESSAYS ON PHYSIOGNOMY. With Memoir 
of the Author. Illustrated with 400 Profiles. 8 vo, cloth, 12s . 
BROOKES' (R.k GENERAL GAZETTEER, ot« Geogra- 
phical Dictionary. 8 vo, cloth, price 12s . 

BROWN’S (Rev. J.) DICTIONARY OF THE BI£LE. 

8 vo, cloth, price 7 9. «* 


WARP, LOCK & CO., London, Melbourne, and New York, y 



WARD & LOCK’S POPULAR DICTIONARIES. 


THE STANDARD 
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DICTIONARIES OP LANGUAGE. 


WARD AND LOCK’S STANDARD. ETYMOLOGICAL 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. With 40 
PagQP of Engravings and an Appendix. Demy 8vo, doth gilt, 
price Gs. ; half-roan, (is. v 

“The work is brought well up to date. . . . Altogether, for it* 
size, it will he found to be the til oat complete popular Diction- 
ary of our language yet published.”—' Thb Athenaeum. 

BREWERS ETYMOLOGICAL & PRONOUNCING DIC- 

TIONARY OF I1FFICULT WORDS, the Rev. E.Cobham 
Brewi*k,*LL.D. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, t,6oo pp., price 6s, 

WEBSTER’S UNIVERSAL PRONOUNCING AND DE- 
FINING DICTIONARY ©F THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Condensed by C. A. Goodrich, D.D. With Walker’s Key to the Pro- 
nunciation of Classical and Scriptural Names, &e. Royal 8vo, half-bound, 
3s.; Illustrated Ei^ti^n, cloth, 6s. ; ditto gilt, 7 s. Gd.; half- 
morocco, 10s. 6d.; Smaller Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. (id. 

WEBSTER’S IMPROVED PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Condensed and adapted by 
Chari es Robson. Cloth, price 2s. 6d.; strongly half-bound, 3s. (id.; 
Illustrated Edition, half-morocco, 6 s. 

WALKER AND WEBSTER’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

With Key by Longmuir. 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; half-bound, Gs. 

AINSWORTH'S LATIN DICTIONARY, English-Latin and 
Latin-Engliah. Additions by J. Dymock, LL.D. Imp. ifimo, cl., 3s. Gd. 
NEW FRENCH -ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH PRO- 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY. On the Basis of Nugent; with 
many New Words. Imp. iCmo, cloth, 3s.*Sd.; i8mo, half-bound, 2s. 

WARD AND LOCK’S NEW PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 300 
pp., price Is. ; Thicker Edition, half-roan, 2s. Gd. 

WEBSTER’S POCKET PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Revised Edition, by William 
G. Webster, Son of Noah Webster. Containing 10,000 more words 
than “ Walker’s Dictionary.” Royal i6mo, cloth, price Is. 

ward and Lock s pocket shilling dictionary 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Condensed by Charles Rod- 
son. Super-royal 32m®, cloth, 768 pp., Is. 

WAR") AND LOCK’S SHILLING GERMAN DICTIONARY. 

Containing German-Eitglish and English-German, Geographical Dic- 
tionary, &c. Cloth, 900 pp. , Is*.; half-roan, 2s. 

WALKER AND WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. Containing 

upwards of 35,000, Words — nearly ia,ooo more than any other Dic- 
tionary issued at the same price. i8mo, cloth, Is. / balf-roan, Is. Gd, 

WEBSTER’S SIXPENNY POCKET ». PRONOUNCING 
«< DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Revised 
Edition, by W. G. Whbsteb, Son of Noah Webster. Strong cloth, Gd. 

WEBSTER’S PENNY PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 

Containing over 10,000 words. Price Id. f or linen wrapper, M 


WARD, LOCK & CO., London, Melbourne, and New York. 

— 



USEFUL HANDBOOKS. 


Price 


ALL ABOUT IT BOOKS. Cloth silt. 2s. 60 . 


2/6 


z All About Cookery. ^Dictionary of Practical Recipes. 

2 All About Everything. A Domestic Encyclopedia. 

3 All Abou£ Gardening. With numerous Illustrations. 

5 The Dictionary of Every-Day Difficulties In Read- 

ing, Writing, and Spelling. Also in cloth ptam, price 2 s. 

6 All Aboift Book-keeping, Single and Double Entry. * 

7 All About Etiquette. For Ladies, Gentlemen, and Families. 

8 The Mother’s Home Book : A Book for her Own and 

her Children’s Management. IUistrated. 

9 Webster’s Dictionary of Quotations. With full Index. 

Also in cloth, 2 s. 

io The Dictionary of Games and Amus*ements. Illust. 
it Beeton’s Dictionary of Natural History. Containing 
upwards of 2,000 Articles. Profusoly Illustrated. 

12 The Cookery InstruatoT*. By Edith A. Barnett. 

13 The Enquirer’s Oracle; or, What to Do, and Howto 

Do It. A Ready Reference Hook on Family Matters, Healtl^ 
Education, and a countless variety of subjects. IHtlStrat&d. 

14 Good Plain Cookery. By Author of 11 Little Dinners.” 

15 The Letter-writer’* "Handbook and Correspon- 

dent’s Guide. 

16 Profitable and Economical Poultry-Keeping. By 

Mrs. Eliot Jamiis. Illustrated. 

17 Our Domestics : Their Duties to Us and Ours to Them. 

By Mrs. E^iot Jambs. 

iS The Ladies’ Drefes Book; or, What to Wear and How 
to Wear it. By E. A. Barnett. Illustrated. 

19 The Household Adviser. Containing 5,000 Items of 

Valuable Information for every Householder. 

20 Health and Diet; or, The Philosophy of Food and Drink, 

By Dr. Robert J. Mann. Illustrated. 

21 The Bible Student’s Handbook.: An Introduction to 

the Holy Bible. With Maps. 

22 Plain and Fancy Needlework (Handbook of). fllust. 

23 Artistic Furnishing and Home Economy. Illust. 

24 How to Make Home Happy, and Hints and Helps on 

Every-day Emergencies?. 

25 The Secret of Success ; or, How to Get On in Life. 

26 The Manners of the Aristooracy. By One of Them- 

selves. 

27 The Modern Housewife ; or, Ho a w We Live N%w. By 

Annie Thomas. 


40 Beeton’e British Gazetteer. Half-roan* • 

41 Beeton’s Classical Dictionary. Half-roan. * 

WARD, LOCK & CO., Lo ndon, Melbourn^and New York 



USEFUL HANDBOOKS. 



.USEFUL HANDBOOKS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. Gd. each. «■ 

1 Indian Household Management. A Handbook for 

the Guidance of all Visiting India. By Mrs. Eliot Jambs. 

2 Corn and Root Crops: How to Manage Them. must. 

3 Country Sports by Flood and Field. A Handbook 

tt> every Branch of Rural Recreation. Illustrated. 

4 How to Choose and Manage a^arm with Pleasure 

and Profit. Illustrated. • 

5 Trees: and How to Grow TheA. A Manual of Tree- 

Culture. Illustrated. 

EVE Jt Y-«f> AY HANDBOOKS. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth gilt, Ss. Gd. each. ^ 

1 Beetort’s Every-Day Cookery. 142 Coloured Figures. 

2 Beeton’s Every-Day Gardening. Coloured Plates. 

3 The Manners of Polite Society. Also, cloth plain, 2 s. 

SYLVIA’S rfOME HELP SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, in ornamental wrappers, price In. each. 

( Those mat Iced * can also be had in cloth gilt, price Is. Gd.) 

*1 How to Dress Weil on a Shilling a Day. A. Guide 
to Home Dressmaking and Millinery. With Illustrations. 

*2 Art Needlework: A Guide to Embroidery in Crewels, 
Silks, App'iqurf, &c. With numerous Illustrations. 

*4 Babies, and How to take Care of Them. With 
a large Pattern Sheet of Infants' Clothing. 

*5 Dress, Health, and Beauty. Suggestions for the 
Improvement of Moderif Costume. Illustrated. 

*6 The House and its Furniture. A Common-Sense 
Guide to House Building and Furnishing. With 170 Illusta. 

*7 Indian Household Management. Containing Hints 

on Bungalows, Packing, Pomestir Servants, &c. 

8 How to Manage House and Servants, and Make the 

Most of your Means. 

9 The Management of Children, in Health, Sickness 

and Disease. 

*10 Artistic ‘ Homes ; or, How to Furnish with Taste. A 
Handbook for all House wives. Profusely Illustrated. 

11 How to Make Honffe Happy. A Book of Household 

Hints and Information, 1 With sopOddsand Endsworth remembering. 

12 Hints and Helps for Every-day Emergencies. 

Domestic Economy, Medicine, Legal Difficulties, &c , &c, 

13 The Economical Housewife; or, How to Make the 

Most of Everything. With about 60 Illustrations. 

14 Sylvia’s Book of the Toilet. A Lady’s Guide to 

Dress and Beauty. With 30 Illustrations. 

*45 Home Needlework. A trustworthy Guide to the Art 
of Plain Sewing. With about 80 Diagrams. 

16 Qhildren, and What to Do with Them. A Guide 

for Mothers respecting the Management of their Boys and Girls. 

17 Our Leisure Hougs. Recreation for Old and Young, must. 

18 Fancy Needlework Instruction Book, illustrated. 


WARD, L0CK*4e CO., London, Melbourne, and New York. 





NEEDLEWORK BOOKS. 


Price THE • 

• Standard Needlework Books. 


7 /6 BEETON’S BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK. Consisting of 670 

Needlework* Patterns, with lull Descriptions and Instructions as to 
working; them. Every Stitch Described and Eqgraved with the 
utmost accuracy, and the Quantity of Material requisite for each 
Pattern statfd. • 

. CrowTi 8vo, clq|h gilt, gilt edges, price 7s. Od. 

Contents : — 


Tatting Patterns. 

Embroidery Patterns. 

( rociiet PAtTJJERNS. 

Kn II TING & Nei'i ing PatT erns. 
JMonogkam & Initial Patterns. 
Berlin Wool Instructions. • 
Embroidery Instructions. 


Crochet Instructions. 

Knitting and Netting Instruc- 
tions. « 

Lack Stitches. 

Point Lace *and Guifuxb Pat- 
terns. 

Crewel Work. 


*#* Just as The Book of Household Management takes due Pre- 
cedence 0/ every other Cookery Book m so this extraordinary collection of 
Needlework Lesigns has Leconte the hook, par excellence, for Ladies to 
consult , both /or Instr uction in Stitches and all kinds of Work, and 
Patterns of elegant style and irrefn acluible good taste. 


1/- 


MADAM GOD BAUD'S 

SHILLING NEEDLEWORK BOOKS. 

Imperial i6mo, ornamental wrapper, price Is. each. 

1 Tatting Patterns. With 66 Illustrations. 

2 Embroidery Pattern^. With 85 Illustrations. 

3 Crochet Paitern^. With 48 Illustrations. 

4 Knitting and Netting Patterns. With 64 Illustrations. 

5 Patterns of Monograms, Initials, &c. With^i Illusts. 

6 Guipure Patterns. With 71 Illustrations. 

7 Point Lace Book. With 78 Illustrations. 


6 d. 


I MADAME GOUBAUD'S 

needlework instruction books 

Imperial i6mo, ornamental wrapper, price Od. each. 

1 Berlin Wool Instructions.* With 18 Illustrations. 

2 Embroidery Instructions. With 65 Illustrations, 

3 Crochet Instructions. With 24 Illustrations. 


1/- I HOME NEEDLEWORK. With 80 Diagrams. Price is. 
l/_ jART NEEDtEWORK. Illustrated. Prices. • 

-THE FANCY NEEDLEWORK INSTRUCTION BOOK. 

I [ Price Is. Illustrated, • 

2/6 ' SYLVIA’S HANDBOOK OF PJAIN AND FANCY NEEDLE-* 

1 j WORK. Illustrated. Price 2s. Od. 

— 

WARD, LOCK & CO., London, Mclbounft^and New Yoik. 




NEEDLEWORK BOOKS. 


Price 

V- 


• SYLVIA’S 

New Needlework Books. 

Crown 8 vo, fancy boards, profusely Illustrated, price Is. each. 

1 The Child’s Illustrated Fanoy W6rk and Doll Book. 

Containing Suggestions and Instructions upon the Making of Dolls* 
Furniture, Dresses, and Miscellaneous Articles, suitable for Presents. 

Illustrated. 

2 8ylvla’e Lady's Illustrated Lace Book. A Collection 

of New Designs in Point Lace, Renaissance Work, Guipure, and 
Punto Tirato. Illustrated. 

3 6ylvla’^ Book«of Ornamental Ne^Jlework. Contain- 

ing Illustrations of various New Designs, with full Instructions fcg 
working. 

4 dylvla’8 Illustrated IVTacrame Lace Book. Contain- 

ing Illustrations of many New and Original Designs, with complete 
Instructions for working, choice of Materials, and suggestions for 
their adaptation. « «. 


10/6 
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ART NEEDLEWORK. A Complete Manual of Embroidery 
in Silks and Crewels. With full Instructions as to Stitches, Materials, 
and Implements. Demy 4 to. ck>th gilt, 10s. Gd. With many Designs 
in the 1 ext, and Four valuable Folding Supplements. A most useful 
and handsome Presentation Volume for Ladies. 

THE LADY’S BAZAAR AND FANCY FAIR BOOK. Con- • 

tabling Suggestions upon the Getting- up of Bazaars, and Instructions 
for making Articles of Embroidery, Crochet, Knitting, Netting, Tatting. 

&c. With 364 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price Ss. 

THE LADY'S HANDBo6k OF FAfICY NEEDLEWORK. 

Containing several hundred New Designs in Ornamental Needlework, 
Lace of various kinds, &c. With full Instructions as to working, Crown 
Uvo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 5s. 


THE LADY’S 


Bazaar, and Fancy-Fair Books. 


i /-‘ 


Crown 8vo, fancy wrapper, price Is. each. 

1 Sylvia s Book of Bazaars and Fancy-Fairs. How to 

Organise a Bazaar or Fancy- Fair, and arrange for Contributions of 
Work, Fitting up the Stalls, suitable Dress, Organisation of Lotteries 
and Raffles. With 75 Illustrations. 

2 Sylvia’s Book of New Designs In Knitting, Netting, 


and Crochet. Arranged with special reference to Articles Saleable 
at Bazaars and Fancy Fairs. With 107 Illustrations. 

3 Sylvia’s Illustrated Embroidery Book. Arranged 
^ with special reference to Razaais and F.«n?y Fairs. Coloured Em* 
v broidery. White Embroidery. With 139 illustrations. 

4 Sylvia’s Illustrated Book of Artistic Knicknacks, 

► Articles suitable for Sale at Bazaars and Fancy Fairs. Every variety 

• of Decoration for the House and the Person, with minute Instructions 

for Making. With 36 Illustrations. 


WARD, hOCKfM GO., London, Melbourne, and New York, 





REFERENCE BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


BEETON’S 

National Reference Books. 


i /- 


Stronely bound in cloth, price One Shilling each. 

(Those marked thus • can be had cloth g'ilt, price Is, 6d.) 

*i Beeton’s British Gazetteer: A Topographical and , 

Historica ^Gnide to the United Kingdom. 

2 Beeton’s Brutish Biography: From the Earliest Times 

to the Accession of George III. 

3 Beeton’s Modern Men anc^ Women: A British Bio- 

graphy, from the Accession of George€II. # 

*4 Beeton’s* Bible Dictionary : A Cyclopaedia of the 

Geography, Biography, Narratives, and Truths flf Scripture. 

*5 Beeton’s Classical “Dictionary : A Cyclopaedia of 

Greek and Roman Biography, Geography, Mythology, &c. 

*6 Beeton 8 Medical Dictionary : A Guide to the Symp- 
toms and Treatment of all Aifmenth, Illnesses, and Diseases. 

7 Beeton’s Date Book: A British Chronology. 

8 Beeton’s Dictionary of Commerce. Containing Ex-* 

planations of the Terms used in, and modes of transacting Business. 

9 Beeton’s Modern European Celebrities : A Bio- 

graphy ©^Continental Men and Women of Note. 


5 /- 

3/6 

2/6 

1/6 


Tegg's Readiest Wages Reckoner. Fcap. folio, cloth, Bn. 
Profit and Discount Tables. For the use of Traders in 

their Purchases, Sales, and takfng Stock Demy 8vo, cloth, 3 s. 6 d. 

Beeton’s Counting flouse Book: A Dictionary of Com- 

merce and Ready Reckoner combined. Post 8vo, cloth, price 2 s. Gd. 

Showell'e Tradesmen’s Calculator. New Edition, u. ea. 


SIXPENNY MANUALS. 

Neatly and strongly bound, Gd m e ach. 


6d. 


z Beeton’s Complete Letter 
Writer for Ladies, 
a Beeton’a Complete Letter 
Writer for Gentlemen. 

3 The Language of Flowers. 

Profusely Illustrated. • 

4 The Poetry of Flowers. Pro- 

fusely Illustrated. 

5 Webster’s Ready Reckoner. 

356 pages. 

7 Webster's Pocket Dictionary 

of the English Language. 

8 New Letter-Writer for Lovers 

9 Practical Cookery and Eco- 

nomical Recipes. 

10 Cottage Cookery Book: Hand- 
book lor Young Housewives. 


11 Beoton's Sixpenny Washing 

Book. For 26 Weeks. • 

12 Don’t : A Manual of Mistakes 

and -Improprieties. 
CommonBlunders In Writing. 
Uniform with “ Don’t.” 

14 Common Blunders in Speak- 

ing. Uniform with “ Don't.” 

15 Stop! A Handy Monitor and 

Pocket Conscience. Uniform 
with “ Don’t.” 

17 Discriminate! A Companion 

to " Don’t." 

18 English as shg la Wrote. 

Uniform with ” Don’t.” • 

19 Ingglish az she Iz Spqjt. 
• Uniform with " Don’t.** 


WARD, LOCK & CO., London, Melbourpe^ nd^N ew York. 




POPULAR SHILLING MANUALS. 


WARD, LOCK AND CO.’S UNIVERSAL SERIES OF 

SHILLING ( USE«FUL BOOKS. 


r Bee ton's Shilling Cookery Book. With Cold. Plates, 

2 Beeton’s Shilling Gardening Book. Fully Illustrated. 

3 Beeton’s Complete Letter Writer, for Ladies and 

Gentlemen. « 

4 Webster’s Pocket Dictionary of the English 

Language. 

5 Beeton’s Ready Reckoner. With many New Tables. 

6 Beeton’s Pictorial Spelling Book. With many 

Illu4.iMtions, t- 

7 Beetons Family Washing Book. For Fifty-two Weekj, 
9 Beeton s investing Money with Safety and Profit. 

13 Webster's Book-keeping. Embracing Single and 

Double Entry. 

. 14 The People’s , H ousekee P er: Health, Cookery, 

Clothes, Sic.f &c. 

15 Ward and Lock’s Pocket English Dictionary. 

16 Ward and Lock’s English and German Dictionary. 

18 Complete Etiquette for Ladies. 

19 Complete Etiquette for Gentlemen. 

20 Complete Etiquette for Families, 

21 Mrs. Warren’s Economical Cookery Book. Illust. 

22 The Etiquette of Modern Society. 

23 Guide to the Stock Exchange. Revised Edition. 

24 Tegg’s Readiest Reckoner ever Invented. 

25 The Bible Student’s Handbook. 

28 Speeches and Toasts: Howto Make and Propose them. 

29 Ward and Lock’s New Pronouncing Dictionary. 

30 Grammar Made Easy : The Child’s Home Lesson Book. 

31 Chhd’s First Book of Natural History. Illustrated. 

32 Webster’s Dictionary of Quotations. With full Index. 

33 The Pocket Map of London, and 32,000 Cab Fares. 

34 Beeton'6 Recipe Book. Uniform with Beeton’s Cookery. 

«* 36 Walker and Webster's Dictionary of the English 

Language. 

37 HolidayTrips Round London. Profusely Illustrated. 

38 The Holiday Companion, and Tourist’s Guide. 

39 Ward and Lock’s Indestructible ABC. Illustrated. 

40 Doubts, Difficulties, and Doctrines. By Dr. 

Mortimkk Gra.nvjllk. 

41 Beeton s Dictionary of Natural History. Illustrated. 

42 The Dictionary of Every-day difficulties. 

* 43 Webster*s Illustrated Spelling Book. 

44 Beeton’s Book of Songs. New and Improved Edition. 

45 The Human Body : It.- Structure, Functions, and Design. 
47 M’Phun's Universal Gazetteer. Pocket size. 


WARD, LOC^J# A CO., London, Melbourne, and New York. 




POPULAR SHILLING MANUALS. 


Frico 

* 

»/- 


WARD AND LOCK’S , 

LONG LIFE SERIES. 

| Accurately Written and Cttrefutly Edited by Distinguished Member* 
of the Medical Profession. 

Mice lft. per Volume, neatly bound in cloth, 

1 Long Life, and How to Reach It. » 

2 The Throat and the Voice. 

3 Eyesight, and How to Care for It. 8 

4 The Moutft and xh*e Teeth 

5 The Skin in Health and Disease. 

6 Brain Work and Overwork 

7 Sick N losing : A Handbook for all vtfio have to do with 

Cases of Disease and Convalescence. 

8 The Young Wife’s Advice Book: A*Guide for Mothers 

on Health and Self-Management. 

9 Sleep: How to Obtain It. 

10 Hearing, and How to K^ep It. 

11 Sea Air and Sea Bathing. 

12 Health In Schools and Workshops. 

Tub Saturday Review says: “It is not too much to say \>f 
them, as a series, that the shilling invested betimes in each 
of them may he the mean m of saving many a guinea.” 



BEETON’S LEGAL HANDBOOKS. 

Crown 8 vo, in strung lmcn boards, price Is. each, 
x Property.— 2 Women, Children, and Registration. — 3 Divorce 
and Matrimonial Cause8.--4 Wills, Executors, and Trustees.— 
5 Transactions fn Trade. Securities, and Sureties— 6 Partnership 
and Joint-Stock Companies.— 7 Landlord and Tenant, Lodgers, 
Rates and Taxes.— 8 Masters, Apprentices, Servants, and Working 
Contracts. — g Auctions, Valuations, Agency, Games and Wager6. — 
10 Compositions, Liquidations, and Bankruptcy.— n Conveyance, 
Travellers, and Innkeepers. — 12 Powers, Agreements, Deeds, and 
Arbitrations.— 13 The County Courts. — 14 The Householder’s Law 
Book.— 15 The Licensing Laws.— 16 The Married Women’s Property 
Act, I882.—17 The Bankruptcy Act, 1883 .— 18 The New Reform Act. 


V- 


WARD AND LOCK'S 

EDUCATI OJ4 A L SERIES. 

Fcap. 8-1), neat cloth, price Is. each. 

1 Cobbett’s English Gparmrfar. New Annotated Edition. 

2 How to Pass Examinations; or, The Candidate’s Guide 

to the Army, Navy, Civil Service, &c. 

3 Cobbett’s French Grammar. New Annotated Edition. 

4 The Shirting Self-Instructor ; or, Every Man his Own 

Schoolmaster, lllustiatcd. * 

5 Professions and Occupations: A Gi^de for Young 

Men to the Army, Navy, Civil Set vice. Etc. • 


6 Common Blunders in •Speaking and Writing and 

How to A\o.d Huim. •* 

WARD, LOCK &.CO., London, MelbcAirxi^ and New York. 
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HIGH-CLASS PRESENTATION VOLUMES. 


SCIENCE MADE EASY.— THE BOOK FOR SPARE EVENINGS . 

POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS in Natural 

Philosophy, Astronomy Geology, Chemistry, &c. Translated 
and Enlarged Irom “ Les Recreations Scientifiques ” of Gaston Tis- 
sandier. With about 900 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 800 pp., cloth 
gilt, price 7 s. Gd. ; gilt edges, 9 s. t 

“Science is not only made easy, but rendered absolutely 
delightfifl. ... A more fascinating book of its class we have never 
met with." — Western Morning News. » 

“It is Just the booTc that boy# want, and that they will greedily 
devour, acquiring valuable information while thinking they are 
only having a grand treat*” — South Wales Daily News. 

0 — 

, r » 

THE PRESENT BOOK FOR EVERY ENGLISH GIRL. # 

THE YOUNG LADIES’ TREASURE BOOK: A Complete 

Cyclopaedia of Practical Instruction and Direction for all Indoor and 
Outdoor Occupations and Amusements suitable to Young Ladies. 
Profusely Illustrated with Wood Engravings and Coloured Plates. 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7 tf. Gd. ; half-calf, libs. 

The subjects treated in this -work include • Household Elegancies and 
Artistic Occupations — District and Parish Work — Indoor and Outdoor 
Amusements and Exercises — Simple Science for Girls— -Hints on Social 
Etiquette — Study and Self-Improvement — Dress, Needlework, and 
Appearance —Home Pets — Horug Duties and Domestic Econony. 

“ Well worthy of a -place in every household. . . . Will 

be most acceptable as a gift- book, and will certainly be a book in daily 
use wherever it is found."— Birmingham Daily Post. 


TWO BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 

GOD’S GLORIOUS CREATION; of, The Mighty Marvels 

of Earth, Sea, and Sky. The Earth’s Place in the Universal plan — 
Wonders of the Water — Wonders of the Land— Wonders of the Atmo- 
sphere. Translated from the German of Dr. J. Kerman, Klein, and 
Dr. I'noMit, by J . Minshull. Beautifully Illustrated with Original 
Engravings. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7 s. Gd. 

THE CREATOR’S WONDERS IN LIVING NATURE; or 

Marvels of Li f e in the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms. Organic 
Life in all parts of the World, on Land and in the Ocean. Translated 
, from the German of Dr. Kerman, J. Klein, and Dr. TuoMfc, by 
J. Minshull. Beautifully Illustrated with Original Engravings, 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7 Is. Gd, 


NEW WORK ONCHEIROGNOMY AND CHEIROMANCY. 

\ MANUAL OF CHEIROSOPHY. Being a Complete 

Practical Handbook of the Twin Sciences of Cheirognomy and Cheiro- 
mancy, by means whereof the Past, the Preseat, and the Future may 
t be read iu the Korination of the Hands. Preceded bv an Introductory 
Argument upon the Science of Chei>-o$ophy and its claims to rank as 
a i’t\‘sual Science. By Edward Hkron-AllEN, Author of u Codex 
Ctir mentis:,” &c. With full-page and other Engravings by 
Kosamund k. Horsley. ( Imperial i6mo, parchment, bevelled boards, 
r<. d edges, Ss. 


CO., London^ Melbourne, and New York. 



HIGH-CLASS PRESENTATION BOOKS. 


THE SELECTED EDITION OF THE WAVERLEY HOVELS 

Magnificently m nitrated with Original Designs by Eminent Artists. 

Super-royal 8vo, cloth gilt 

I IVANHOE. 10 ,. 6 <U I 3 KENILWORTH. 7# . «* 

a ROB ROY. # it. Od. | 4 WAVERLEY. 7,. e<L 

*** Nos. a and 3 in One Volume, price 12a^0d. 

This Edition is th * best ever offered to- the Public, It is 
printed from a t.rw fount 0/ type, the paper is 0/ extra quality andfine- 9 
ness, and the Printing con&icteti with the greatest care. The JTlus- 
tr at tons are ntPt mere fdncy sketches, but present correct 
representations of Localities, Historical Personages , Cos- 
tumes, Architectural details, Ac, , 

Jhe Daily Telegraph oft "Ivamhob." 

“ The ancient favourite now comes forward in a nets and sump- 
tuous dress , gorgeously apparelled with th# utmost skill of the 
binder, and enriched with pichires which add life and reality to the 
stirring narrative. ... It would be difficult to speak with too 
much commendation of some of the illustrations that accom- 
pany the story in this edition." , . 

The Times on *‘Rob Roy.** 

(t Admirably illustrated. . . . Considering its sire, and the 
excellence of its production, the volume is a marvel of cheapness.** 


7/6 THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, for 

' the English People. From the Earliest Period to tho Present Time : 

Volume. Ancient, Mediaeval, Modern. Profusely Illustrated with High- 

Class Engravings. Complete in Two Volumes, royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 
price 7s. 6d. each ; half-calf, 12s. each. 

“Two handsome and massive volumes, in which a vast field 
of history is surveyed. . . . The illustrations deserve epeeial 

praise. . . . They arc«really illustrative of the text." — D aily News. 

“ One of the most valuable and complete extant. It ia 
beautifully printed and profusely illustrated, and has the look as well as the 
character of a standard book. The work will form a valuable addition to 
the library, useful for reference and instructive in details." — N orwich 
Argus. 

7/6 WORTHIES OF THE WORLD. Containing Lives of Great 

1 Men of all Countries and all Times. With Portraits and Other mu- 

trattOUfl. Royal 8 vo, doth gilt, price 7s. Od. ; half-calf, 12s. m 
“ The book is an excellent one for free libraries and young 
men’s institutions.**—' The Graphic. 

“ We know of nothing in the same class of literature equally readable, 
impartial and valuable as these sketches.”— D eeby Mercury. 

A COMPANION VOLUME TO « WORTHIES OF THE 
. WORLD.** 

7/6 EPOCHS AND EPISODES OF HISTORY: A Book of 

* Memorable Days and Notable Events. With about 200 Whod En- 

gravings. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s. Od. ; bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, Os. o | 

| •* No more instructive or entertaining book eould^o | 

placed in the hands of a youth jhan * Epochs and Episodes of His- 
tory.' Doncastbr Free Press. 

WARD, LOCK & Cp., London, Melbourne, ^nd New York. 



LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


A NEW AND HANDSOME LIBRARY EDITION OF 
GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. With the late Dean Milan’s 
copious and very valuable Notes, numerous Engravings and Mar- 
ginal Notes throughout/ In Two Volumes, medium 8vo, cloth, 21 s. 
No other edition a/'Gibbon’s great Work can compare for cheapness 
and completeness with this . The whole of the Pent is given, as written 
by the Author : no word is changed , no line is omitted ; at the same time , 
the readir has before him Dean Milman’s copious Notes, combating the 
Author’s Scepticism In religious matters, white enrlohing the work by 
their literary and historical value. This Edition also includes Mar- 

S lnal Notes, giving the essence of tXi narrative , and a large number of 
ngravlngs, illustrating the Manners and Customs , &*c. t of the Ancient 

Romans. i 2 - 

• 

A NEW EDITION OF PHELPS' SHAKESPEARE. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE- R*- 

vised ffom the Original Text. With Introductory Remarks and 
Copious Notes — Critical, General, and Explanatory — by Samuel 
Phelps. With numerous Illustrations by well-known Artists. Royal 
8vo, cloth gilt, price lOs. Gd. ; half-morocco, lGs. 

This edition of ShakApecfte will be found satisfactory in every way. 
The biography of the Poet, the Revision of the Text , the Explanatory 
Notes , and the numerous Illustrations have all received very careful 
attention. 

ENTIRELY NEW EDITION \ CORRECTED AND REVISED 
THROUGHOUT. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES LEVER. By W. J. Fitzpatrick, 

F.S A. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, Gs. 

“ One of the most happily ‘written personal histories of 
the last decade. For wealth of reference and felicity of expression it 
could not well be surpassed. Wt owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Fitzpatrick 
for showing us how pleasant biography mayi become in clever hands.” — 
Daily Telegraph. 

NEW ISSUE OF McCULLOCH’S EDITION OF 

ADAM SMITH’S WEALTH OF NATIONS. With a Life 

of th£ Author, Introductory Discourse, Supplemental Notes and Disser- 
tation, by J. R. McCulloch, late Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of London; Author of "The Principles of Political 
Economy,” #c. With a Portrait of Adam Smith. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Gs. 

"The * Wealth of Nations’ is probably the most important 
worh which has ever been written, whether we consider the amount 
of original thought which it contains, or its practical influence.”— Buckle’s 
History of Civilization.”^ £ 

A COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION OF 

CARLETON’S TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE IRISH 

PEASANTRY. With the Author’s last Corrections, an Introduction, 
Explanatory Notes, Portrait of the Author, and Plates and Woodouta 
by Phiz, Harvey, Gilbert, &c. Demy 8v0, cloth gilt, price 7 s. Gd, 
t Also lb be had>in Two Volumes, cloth gilt, price 4 s. each. 

SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF LORD NELSON. New Edition, 
with a Life of Southey, and his last Corrections. IUuatrated 
by George Cruikshanr. Imp. 321110, cloth, price 2 s. 


60., London, Melbourne, and New York. 
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LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 

MOTLEY’S DUTCH REPUBLIC : The Rise o^the Dutch 

' Republic. By John Lotjhrop Motlhy. A New Edition , with 

Map and numerous full-page illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 
price 7ft. Gd. 

7/6 BONNECHOSE’S HISTORY OF FRANCE: The History 

of France, " o the Revolution of 1848. By Emii.r de Eonnkchose. 

A New Edition, with numerous full-page Illustrations. Medium 
8vo, cloth gi|f, price 7s. Gd. , 

7/6 THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By J. S. C. 

' Abbott. Witl^ BioGRi&Hftts of the Bonaparte Family. A New 

Edition, with Sketch of the Life of Napoleon the Third, and 
numerous full-page illustrations. „ Medium 8vo, doth gilt, price 
7s. Gd. % 

7/6 haLlam’s Literature of Europe*: An introduc- 

** tion to the Literaturk of F.vrofb in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, 

and Seventeenth Centuries. *By Henry Hallam. A New Edition , 
with numerous full-page Illustrations. Medium 8vo, doth gilt, 
price 7s. Gd. 

Uniform with the pbove, 7s. Gd. 

7/6 HALLAM’S CONSTITUTldN AL HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

' By the Author of the above. 

7/6 SMITH’S WEALTH OF NATIONS: An Inquiry into the* 

Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. By Adam Smith, 
LL.D , Y R S. • 

7/0 MACAULAY: REVIEWS, ESSAYS AND POEMS. With 

1 full-pago Illustrations. 

7/0 PLUTARCH’S LIVES of the GREAT MEN of ANTIQUITY. 

' Languokne’s Edition. Witli full-page Illustrations. 

7/6 WEBSTER’S ILLUSTRATED PRONOUNCING DIC- 

< TIONARY OF TIIE^ENGLISH LANGUAGE. With • large 

number of Explanatory Engravings. 

7/6 ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY: The Ancient History of 

* the Egyptians, Carthaginians, Assyrians, Bauvlonians, Medes 

and 1 ’prsians, Grecians and Macedonians. By M. Rollin. 

A New Edition, with numerous full-page Illustrations. Medium 
8vo, doth gilt, price 7s. Gd. % 

7/6 CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. By Isaac D’Isr^eli. 

1 / u a New Edition, with Portrait and numerous full-page Illustra- 

tions. Medium 8vo, doth gilt, price 7s. Gd. 

7/6 MISCELLANIES OF LtTERATURE. By Isaac D’Israelt. 

* A New Edition, uniform with the above, with numerous full-page 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s. Gd. 

6 /~ SHAKESPEARE’S' COMPLETE WORKS. With Life, 

* Glossary, &c., and full-page and other Engravings. Handsomely 
bound, cloth gilt, price Os. ; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. Gd. ; 
half-morocco, 10s. Gd. Library Edition, •cloth plain, Ga# Cheap 
Edition on thin paper, cloth gilt, its. ; boards, Ss. Gd. {See a/io 
" M ox on's Popular Poets " and “ The People's Standard Library 

4V0IS. HONE’S WORKS: Everyday Book, Table Book, and 

’50 /— Year Book.' With Portraits and 730 Illustrations. In Four Vols., 

* medium 8vo, doth gilt, price 60s. ; half-morocco, GOs. 

WARD, LOCK & C Q., London, Melbourne, a"*'d - New York. 



GIFT BOOKS AT FIVE SHILLINGS. 


Price 

5/- 

« 

« 

c 

3/6 

WARD AND LOCK’S POPULAR SERIES OF 

FIVE SHILLING GIFT BOOKS. 

Crown 8vo, hfndsomely bound, l>s. each. 

1 The Prince of the House of David. By Rev. J. H. 

Ingraham. With Coloured and other ^lustrations. 

2 The Throne of David. By Rev. J. H. Ingraham. 

With Coloured and other Illustrations. 

3 The Pillar of Fire. By Rev. J. HE Ingraham. With 

Coloured and other Illu$!;rafi.ions. , 

4 Heroes of the Faith: Lives of the Scottish Worthies 

who Suffered in the Rcformatitfti. Illustrated. 

5 Martyrs forelhe Truth: Dying*. Testimonies of the 

Worthies of Scotland who Suffered m the Reformation. Illustrate 

6 The Christian Daily Text Book and Birthday 

Remembrancer. 4 

7 The Story of a Peasant, 1789-1792. By Erckmann- " 

Chatrian. With 67 full-page Engravings. 

8 The Story of a Peasant, 1793-1815. ByERCKMANN- 

Chatkian. With 60 full-page Engravings. 

9 Soutii and West Australia, and New Zealand. By 

Anthony Tkoli ope. With Maps. 

10 New South Wal^s, Queensland, Victoria and 

Tasmania. By Anthony Trollope. With Maps. 

11 The Friendly Counsellor. By William Cobbett, 

Timothy Tr. lomb, and Henry Ward Beecher. 

12 Hans Andersen's Popular Tales for Children. 

With Coloured and otl^er Illustrations. 

13 Hans Andersen’s Stories fo^ the Young. With 

Coloured and other Illustrations. 

THE LIBRARY OF NATIONAL INFORMATION AND 
v POPULAR KNOWLEDGE. 

History and Biography "form two very important component parts of 
the knowledge that can be acquired by reading and study. These works 
group together Ij ?’cs and Events in such a manner that the lives may 
explain the events, and that the events may be appreciated by a knowledge 
of the lives of those who have brought them about. Many would be glad to 
have presented to them , briefly and succinctly , the life of a great man , or 
the story of a great period, will tout having the time or opportunity to read 
through a long and elaborate historyqrr biograpy. To such readers The 
Library of National Information and Popular Knowledge will 
supply a want. 

Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 3s. € d. each. 

1 REBELLION AND LOYALTY: The Story of Two 

Empires. With numerous Illustrations. 

2 SCEPTRE AND SWORD: Storie.f'of Great Heroes and 

Gallant fights With numerous Illustrations. 

3 GfcEAT KINGS AND GREAT PREACHERS: Stories 

of Eminent Rulers and Memorable Religious Teachers and 
Reformers. With numerous Illustrations. 

To be followed by other Volumes. 

WARD, LOCRJ<& CO., London, Melbourne, and New York. ] 





NEW GIFT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, * 


Price 

7/6 


AN ENTIRELY NEW ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION BOOK 
FOR TEACHING YOUNG CHILDREN. 

THE CHILD’S INSTRUCTOR; or* Learning Made Easy 

by Toys, Pictures nnd Stories. A Comprehensive Work, partially 
planned on the now celebrated Kindeigarten System of Toy Tk\ciung 
and Play* Learning. Teaching in an Ea*.y and Attractive maimers 
The Alphabet, Spelling, Reading, Wriling, Arithmetic, IJ 'story, 
Geography, Grammar, Music and Singing, &c. With HuudlodS Of 
Engravings and Two Folding Supplements: (i) The necessary Ma* 
tenals for the Toy Teaching of the Alphabet, and ( 2 ) A Large Puzzle 
Map for TeacHng the EleiAents of Geography. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 
price 7s. 6d* 

IIow often has a fonJt and anxious another wished for a hook which 
should contain within itself Rasy and Bstleriainyig Lessons on various 
subjects, all o^f them so blight with good Pictures and so amusingly 
written that the child cannot fail to be attracted l’ In tins work 
will be found j'ust what ts required for the Play Learning of Little 
Folks. 


“ Will excite the admiration of the youngsters as they gather round 
their teacher.” — The Literary World. 


10/6 


A NEW AND HANDSOME BIBLE FOR THE YOUNG. 
THE CHILDREN’S PICTORIAL BIBLE. With Ques- 
tions and Explanations por tiiii Young. Illustrated with 
beautifully Coloured Plates* and separate Pages of Engravings. 
4 to, cloth gilt, price 10s. 6(1. 

In this work is offered an, A btridgment, not an Alteration 
or Dilution, of the Bible J'asutges are omitted, but no word 
is changed . The divisional headings adopted will, it is hoped, make 
the Bible narrative and teaching more tasiiv understood ; the Botes have 
been prepared with, especial car? for the 4. 1 plana tion of difficulties which 
a child might experience. m 


51- 

•/- 

10/6 


ELEGANT CHILDREN’S GIFT BOOKS FOR ALL SEASONS. 
Containing numerous beautiful designs, executed in the highest 
style of Colour Punting. 

QUACKS: The Story of the U&ly Duckling, after Mans 
Andersen. Told in Verse, and Illustrated with exquisite Coloured 
Pictures by Marion M. Wingkavk. 410 ^ ornamental boards, ; 
cloth gilt, 6s. 

“The beautiful coloured pictures , the delightful ver9c, and 
the instructive moral make it a prize indeed.’ 1 — Christian World. 

• 

HAPPY CHILD- LIFE,® at Home and at School. A Good 
Boy’s Day, with its Work anftl Play. Illustrated by Klimscii. Beau- 
tifully printed in Colours. 4 to, pictorial boaids, 6s. ; gilt, 7s. 6d. 
tf Elegant in form, and prof usely illustrated in colours, 
the drawing, moreovei, being exceedingly good, it is just the kind 
of book to attract youthful readers.” — Aberdeen Free Press. 

CRADLE SONGS OF MANY NATIONS. Music t!y Rein- 
hold Herman. Beautifully Illustrated with Coloured Pictures by 
Walter Satterlee. Large demy 4 L 0 , cloth gilt, lOs. 6d. • 

“This charming book will 1^ appreciated by lovers of musief and 
by all mothers and children.” — The Standard. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., London, Melbourne, .and New York. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


THE PEOPLE’S STANDARD LIBRARY 

1 Price 2 s» each, strongly and attractheiy bound, cloth m t. 

(Those marked * also in plain cloth, with label, uncut edges, 2 s* each.) 


* i Longfellow. „ 58 Edgeworth's 

* 2 Scott. Tales. 

* 3 Wordswprth. 59 Fairchild Family. [Ma«t. 

* 4 Milton. * 7 Hood. *6o Two Years Before the 

* 5 Copper. * 8 Byron. 6i Stepping Heavenward. 

* 6 Keats. * g Burns. 62 Baron Munohausen. 

*10 Mrs. Hemans. , u 63 F^rn Leaves. Complete. 

•11 Pope. *15 Shelley. 64 Josephus: Wars. 
*i2Campbell*i6Hood 2 ndSer. *5 Josephus: Antiquities 
*i3Coleridge *i7<Thomson. 66 The Pillar of Fire. 

*14 Moore. *18 Tupper. 67 The 'Throne of David. 
•19 HumOrous Poems. 68 Little Women. * 

*20 American Poems. * 69 Good Wives. 

*21 Lowell, j *22 Whittier. 70 Melbourne House. 

23 Shakespeare. Complete. 7 1 D © Quincey. Memoir. 
*24 Poetic Treasures. ‘ 72 De Quincey. 2nd Series. 

*25 Keble’s Christian Year. *73 Lord Bacon. 


Popular 


*26 Young. J *27 Poe. 

28 Ann and Jane Taylor. 
*29 Leigh Hunt’s Poems. 


*74 Lord Bacon. 2nd Series. 
*75 Sydney Smith. Memoir. 
*76 Sydney Smith. 2nd Series 


•30 Scott’s Minstrelsy of *77 Macaulay. With Memoir. 


the Scottish Border.. *78 Macaulay. ‘2nd Series. 

*31 Dodd’s Beauties of *79 Macaulay. 3rd Series. 

Shakespeare. *80 Burke’s Choice Pieces. 

*32 Poems of Ireland. t *81 Paley’s Evidences. 

*33 Rossetti s Lives of * 82 Natural Theology. 
. *83 Horse Paulinae. 

3 HHS- i 

tl fnjnm! Fairy Ta.es. |^° 0 dd>s S^School 
*43 Robinson Crusoe. 07 Teacher. * 

*44 Sandford and Merton. g 9 Student’s Manual. 

I 45 Pilgrim’s Progress. * Locke on Toleration. 

46 3 wiss Family Robinson. *qj Locke on Education. 

47 Andersen’s Storieq, *„ 2 M'Culloch’s Principle 

48 Andersen’s Tales. t 

of Political Economy. 

49 The Marvels of Nature. 93 Choice Anecdotes, &c 

50 The Scottish Chiefs. *94 Butler’s Analogy. 

ci The Lamplighter. *95 Taylor’s Holy Living. 

52 The Wide, Wide World. *96 Holy Dying. 

53 Queechy. *97 HaUam’s Literature c 

V Ca Poe’S Tates of Mystery. Euro’ e. i5th&i6thCenturie 

... . _JJ 11/ I J *^0 .ml. 


*92 M'Culloch’s Principles j 

of Political Economy. 

93 Choice Anecdotes, &c. | 
*94 Butler’s Analogy. 

*9S Taylor's Holy Living, j 

*96 Holy Dying. 

*97 HaUam’s Literature of 

Eunr e. x5th&x6thCenturie!>. 


55 Wonders of the World. *98 17^ Century. 

% 56 F^ince of the House of *99 Coleridge’s Aids to Re- 

David [Tales. flection. 

‘ S7 Edgeworth’s Moral *100 Dramatic Works. 

WARD, LOCK & pO„ London, Melbourne, and New York. 




HANDSOME EDITIONS OF STANDARD AUTHORS. 


WARD AND LOCK’S • 

ROYAL .LIBRARY 

Of Choice Books by Famous Authors. 

Well printedgpn good paper, and handsomely fcound in red cloth, gilt, 
bevelled boards, red edges, price 2s. eagh. 

Among theenumerous wotks of fiction whose titles, nt least , havt 
Become familiar as household words , a selection has been made under ihe 
title of Tho ROYAL LIBR*BY of Choico Books, comprising those works 
which the general reader may be supposed most desirous of possessing 
Suck works are here presented to the pi<bl‘C in a handsomely -bound and 
well-printed Series, each volume being # Complo£© In itself, and con-, 
taining a worjf of sterling interest and value , <ti the extraordinarily 
cheap price of Two Shillings. 


Jack Brag. Theodore Hook. 
Ten Thousand a-Year. 

Samuel Warren. , 

Irish Stories and Legends. 

Samuel Lover. 
Evelina. Miss Burney. 
Helen. Maria Edgeworth. 
Handy Andy. Samuel Lovki£ 
Pickwick Papers. 

Charles Dickens. 

Last Days of Pompeii. 

Lytton Bulwer. 
Kenilworth. Sir W. Scott,* 
Ivanhoe. sirW. Scot*. 
Harry Lorrequer. 

Charles Lever. 

Charles O’Malley. 

Charles Lever. 

Eugene Aram. 

Lytton Bulwer. 
Pelham. Lytton Bulwer. 
Valentine Vox. 

Henry Cockton. « 

Nicholas Nickleby. « 

Charles Dickens. 
Jack Hinton. Charles Lever- 
Diary of a late Physician. 

Samuel Warren. 

The Scottish Chiefs. 

Jane Porter. 

By the King’s Command. 

Victor Hugo. 

Sense and Sensibility. 

Jane Austen. 


Emma. Jane. Austen. 

Mansfield Park. 

* Jane Austen. 

Northanger Abbey. 

Jane Austen. 

Pride and Prejudice. * 

Jane Austen. 

Prince of the House of 

David. J. If. Ingraham. 

• The Throne of David. 

J. H. Ingraham. 

The Pillar of Fire. 

J. H. Ingraham. 
Jean Valjean (Les Misera- 
bles). Victor Hugo. 

Cosette and Marius (Les 
Miserables). Victor Hugo. 
Fantine (Les Miserables). 

Victor Hugo. 

Hunchback of Notre 

Dame. Victor Hugo. 

Waverley. Sir W. Scottf 

The Antiquary. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Tom Cringle’s Log. 

Michael Scott. 

Virgin Soil. Ivan Turgrnieff. 
Smoke. Ivan Turgeniefe. 

Liza; or, A Noble Nest. 

* Ivan Turgeniefe. 

Tales of Mysjery, &c. 

Edgar A. Poe. • 

t The Yellowplush Corres- 

pondence,^. W.M. Thackeray. 


WARD, LOCK & <JO., London, Melbourne, and New York. 


THE CHEAPE8T STANDARD BOOKS PUBLISHED. 


« WARS ft LOCK’S SHILLING LIBRARY OF 

FAMOUS BOOKS FOR ALL. TIME. 

Neatly and strongly bound in cloth, price It* each. 


Under the above title, the publishers are issuingfin a popular form, with 
the appropriate pitting out of clear print, good paper, and strong 
ana neat cloth binding, a collection of such books as are best adapted 
for general reading, and have survived the generation in which and for 
which they were written — such beofcs rT the general verdict has pronounced 
to be ** Not of an age but for all time . " The purpose has been, and is, to tn- 
elude in this series books of the most various kinds, and addressed to the most 
different ages ; to embrace, in the fullesftnanner , the whole domain of what 
is called “ General Redding /' in order that the series may form in itself 
a course of reading for the household, in which thf Wants and capacities of 
the various members, however wide may be the difference in their agem 
and tastes, snail be duly considered^ and catered for. 


The Volumes now ready are as follows 

1 Cobbett’s Ad vlce'to "Young Men. 

2 Grimm’s Fairy Tales, and other Popular Stories. 

3 Evenings at Home. By Dr. Aiken and Mrs. Barbauld. 

4 McCulloch’s Principles of Political Economy. 

5 Macaulay's Reviews f and Essays, &c. ist Series. 

6 Macaulay’s Reviews*and Essays, &c. 2nd Series. 

7 Macaulay’s Reviews and Essays, Sec. 3rd Series. 

8 Sydney Smith's Essays, ist Series. 

9 Sydney Smith’s Essays. 2nd Series. 

10 Bacon’s Proflcience ^Advancement of Learning, Ac. 

11 Bacon’s New Atlantis, Essays, #cc. 

iz Josephus: Antiquities of f the Jews. With Notes. 

13 Josephus : The Wars of the Jews. With Notes. 

14 Butler’s Analogy of Religion. With Notes, &c. 

15 Paleys Evidences of Christianity. Life, Notes, &c. 

16 Bunyan's Pilgrim’s Progress. Memoir of Author. 

17 Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel de Foe. With Memoir. 

18 Sandford rand Merton. By Thomas Day. Illustrated. 
, , 19 Foster’s Decision of Character. With Memoir. 

20 Hufeland’8 Art of Prolonging Life. 

21 Todd’s Student’s Manual. By Rev. John Todd. 

22 Paiey’s Natural «Theo I o^r. With Notes, &c. 
23'Paley’a Horae Paulina! With Notes, &c. 

Bound uniform with the above : — 

50 Beeton’s Art of Public Speaking. 

51 Beeton’s Curiosities of Orators and Oratory. 

3 g Beeton’s England’s Orators. * 

53 Beeton’s Great Speakers and Great Speeches. 

* 54 Masters In History. By the Rev. P. Anton. 

55 Great Novelists. By T. C. Watt. 

56 Life of Thomas Carlyle. By H. J. Nicoll. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., London, Melbourne, and New Yo 



GIFT BOOKS AT THREE SHILLINGS & SIXPENCE. 


i 

Price THE HOME TREASURE LIBRARY. 

With Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, Ha. fid. each. 

3/6 * Shiloh. By Mrs. W. Mf L. JAY. Coloured Illustrations. 

\ 2 The Prince of the House of David. Coloured Illusts. 

3 Miss Edgeworth's Moral Tales/ Coloured Illustrations. 

4 Miss Edgeworth’s Popular Tales.- Coloured Illusts. 

5 Throne^of David. Iiy Rev. J. II. Ingraham. Illusts.* 

6 Pillar of Hire. 0 ^ Rev. J* H. Ingraham. Illustrated. 

7 Anna Lee. By S. Arthur. Illustrated. 

8 Wide, Wide World By E. ^etherkll. Col. Illusts. 

9 Queech$\ By the same. Coloured iflustrations. 

10 Melbourne House. ^By the same. Cofbured Illustrations. * 

11 Sceptres and Crowns. By the same. Coloured Illusts. 

12 Fairchild Family. By Mrs. Siierwood. Col. Illusts. 

13 Stepping Heavenward. £. Prentiss. Col. Illustrations. 

14 Mabel Vaughan. By Miss Cumming. Coloured Illusts. 

15 Dunatlan. By Grace Kennedy. Coloured Illuslratioik. 

16 Father Clement. By the same. Coloured Illustrations. 

17 Holden with the Cords. By Mrs. Jay. Col. Illusts. 

18 Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Coloured and other Illustrations. 

19 Barriers Burned Away. ’ By E. P. Roe. Col. Illusts. 

20 Little Women and Good Wives. By Miss Alcott. 

21 From Jest to Earnest. By E. P. Roe. Col. Illusts. 

22 Near to Nature’s Heart. By E. P. Roe. Col. Illusts. 

23 Opening a Chestnut Burr. By E. P. Roe. Col. Illusts. 

24 What Can She Do P By E. P. Roe. Coloured Illusts. 

25 The Old Helmet. By E. Wetherell. Coloured Illusts. 

26 Daisy. By the same. With Coloured Illustrations. 

27 A Knight of the Nineteenth Century. Col. Illusts. 

28 Woman our Angel. By A. S. Roe. Coloured Illusts. 

29 The Lamplighter. By Miss Cumming. Coloured Illusts. 

30 A Face Illumined. ByfL P. Roe. Coloured Illusts. 

31 The Story of Stofteg. B/Mrs. Leathley. Illustrated. 

32 A Day of Fate. By E. P. Roe. With Frontispiece. 

33 Odd or Even. By Mrs. Whitney. Illustrated. 

34 Without a Home. By E. P. Roe. With Frontispiece. 

35 Ida May.* By Mary Langdon. Coloured Illustjptions. 

36 Helen. By Maria Edgeworth. Illustrated. 

37 Our Helen. By Sophie May. With Fronftspiece, • 

38 His Sombre Rival. ByE.P. Roe. With Frontispiece. 

39 An Original Belle. By E. P. Roe. With Frontispiece. 

j' WARD, LOCK & ^O., London, Melbourne, and New York. 






GIFT BOOKS AT THREE SHILLINGS & SIXPENCE. 


Price The Good Worth Library — continued • 

3/8 3 2 The Perfect Life. By William E. Channing. 

33 Sacred Heroes and iVlartyrs. By J. T. Headley. 

. 34 Religion and Science. By JosEPgf*LE Conte, 

35 Getting^On in the World ; or, Hints on Success in Life. 

The T wo Series Complete in One Volume. By W. Mathews, LL.D , 

36 Grimm’sP Fairy Tales, &c. Profusely Illustrated. 

37 Boy's Handy Boo* of Games and Sports. Illustrated; 

38 Boy’s Handy Bopk of Natural History. Illustrated. 
39Gutenburg; or, Tht World’s ^enefacfpr. Illustrated. 

40 Uncle M&rk’s Money ; or. More Ways^than One. 

* 41 The Arabian Nighty’ Entertainments. Illustrated. 

43 Lion Hunting. Illustrated by Gustave DcTre, &c. 

44 The Backwoodsman. By Sir C. F. L. Wraxall, Bart. 

45 Hunting Adventures fn forest and Field. Illust. 

46 Famous People and Famous Places. Portraits, 

47 Reedyford ; or, Creed and Character. Rev. S. HOCKING. 

48 Children at Jerusalem. By Mrs. Hoi.man Hunt. 

With Frontispiece by the Author. Also 111 fancy wrapper, price J& 1. 

49 Cheerful Homes; How to Get and Keep Them. By 

* Dr. Kirton, Author of “ Buy your Own Cherries ” Illustrated. 

50 Heaven’s Messengers : A Series of Stirring Addresses. 

51 The Freedom of Fait^i. By Rev. T. T. Munger. 

52 On the Threshold : Counsel to Young Men. Ditto. 

53 Treasures of T ruth for Busy Lives. A Book of Good 

Counsel for Young and Old. 

54 The Little Ragamuffins of Outcast London. By the 

Author of “ A Night in a. Workhouse,” &c. Illustrated. 

« From Log Cabin to White House . The Story of the 

Life of President Garfield. By W. M. Thayer. Illustrated. 

56 Occident. By Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston. 

57 England’s Hero and Christian Soldier: The l!tfe of 

GerieralJSoRDON. With Mays and numerous Engravings. 

58 Beeton’s Complete Orator. A Complete Guide to 

Prfblic Speaking, with Examples and Anecdotes. 

59 Wild Sports of the World. By James Greenwood. 

Profusely Illustrated. 

60 Brave British Soldiers and the Victoria Cross. With - 

numerous full page Engravings. 

61 Silas Horner’s Adventures ; or, T»he Captive Ccftjurors. 

By James Greenwood. Profusely Illustrated. 

62 The New Evenings at Home; or, Chats about ItncAr- 

ledge. By the Author of “ Picciola.” Illustrated. • 

63 History of Napoleon Bcftiaparte. Illustrated, 

WARD, LOCK & CO,, London, Melbourne, and New York. ^ 




GIFT. BOOKS AT HALF-A-CROWN. 


Price 


THE FAMILY GIFT SERIES. 


A cheap issue of Popular Books , suitable /or Prizes and Rewards, 


k/Q 

I 


£rown 8vo, cloth £«It, price gs, OQ, each. 

1 The 8wlss Family Robinson. With 200 Engravings. 

2 Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Memoir. 100 Illusts. 

3 Robinson Crusoe. M£m$ir and lbany Engravings. 

4 Sandford and Merton. With 100 Engravings. 

5 Famou^ Boys, e and How they became Great Men. 

6 Fifty Celebrated Women. With Portraits, &c. 

7 The Gentlemen Adventurers. W. H. G. Kingston? 

8 Evenings at Home. With many Illustrations. 

9 The Adventures of Captain Hatteras. By Jules 

Verne. With ColcitoBd Plates. 

10 Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. By 

Jules Verne. With Coloured Plates. 

11 The Wonderful Travels. By the same. Col. Plates. 

12 The Moon Voyage. Jules Verne. Coloured Plates. 

13 Getting On In the World. By W. Mathews, LL.D. 

14 The Boy’s Own Book of Manufactures and Indus- 

tries of the World. With 366 Engravings. 

15 Great Inventors: The Sources of their Usefulness, and 

the Results of their Effort . With 109 Engravings. 

16 The Marvels of Naturp. With 400 Engravings. 

17 The Boy’s Own Sea Stories. With page Engravings. 

18 Grimm’s Fairy Tales. With many Illustrations. 


19 Fif^y Celebrated Men. With Portraits. 

20 The Wonders of the World. With 123 Engravings. 

21 Triumph^ of Perseverance and Enterprise. must. 

22 Keble’s Christian Year. With page Engravings. 

23 A Face Illumined. By E. P. Roe. 

24 The Scottish Chiefs. By Miss Jai& Porter* 

25 What Can She Do ? B? E. P. Roe. a 

26 Barriers Burned Av/ay. By E. P. Roe. 

27 Opening of a Chestnut Burr. By E. P. Roe. 

28 Orange Blossoms. By T. S. Arthur. Illustrated. 

29 Mary Bunyan. ByS. R. Ford. •, 

'30 Margaret Catch pole. By Rev. R. Cobbold. 

31 Ju’amerk; or, The Converted Jewess. By. Mrs. Webb. 

33 Amy and Hester; or, The Long Holidays. Illustrated. 

34 Edwin and Mary t or, The Mother’s Cabinet. Illustrated. 


WARD, LOCK &<CO., London, Melbourne, and New York. 

r. c !£ 



GIFT BOOKS AT HALF-A-CROWN. 


The Family Gift Series— continual . • 

36 Wonders and Beauties of the Yean. H. G. Adams. 

37 Modern Society, By Catherine Sinclair. 

38 Beatric^, By Catherine Sincla^l. 

39 Looking Heavenward : A Series of Talcs and Sketches 

for the Young. With numerous Illustrations.* 

40 Life’s Contrasts ; or, The Four Homes. Illustrated. * 

41 Nature’s Gifts, tfh<* How we Use Them. Illust. * 

42 Pilgrims Heavenward: Counsel and Encouragement. 1 

43 Children’s Hymns and Rh&nes. Jllustrated. 

44 Preaches and Preaching, in Ancient and Modem 

Tune*. By Rev. Henry Christmas. With fortraita. 

45 Character and Culture. By the Bishop of Durham. 

46 Popular Preachers: Their Lives and their Works. 

47 Boy’s Handy Book of. Gaffes and Sports. must. 

48 Boy’s Handy Book of Natural History. Illust. 

49 A Knight of the Nineteenth Century. E. P. Roe, % 

50 Near to Nature’s Heart. By E. P. Roe. 

51 A Day of Fate. By E.*l\ Roe 

52 Odd or Even ? By Mrs. Whitney. 

53 Gutenburg, and the Art Of Printing. Illustrated. 

54 Uncle Mark s Money ; or, More Ways than One. 

55 Without a Home. B31E. P. Rof.. 

56 The Arabian Nlgjrts’ Entertainments. Illustrated. 

57 Andersen’s Popular Tales. Illustrated. 

5S Anderson’s Popular Stories. Illustrated. 

59 Lion Hunting. By Gerard. Illust. by Dor e and ethers. 

60 The Backwoodsman. Ed. by Sir C. F. L. Wraxall. 

61 The Young Marooners. By F. Goulding. Illust. 

62 The Crusades and Crusaders. ByJ. G. Edgar. Do. 

63 Hunting Adventures in Forest and Field, lllusl. 

64 The Boyfs Book of Modern Travel and Adventure. 

65 Fanrpug* People aiW Famous Places. Illustrated. 

66 Cheerful Homes; IIow to Get and Keep them. By the 

Author of “ Buy your Own Cherries, ” &c. Illustrated. 

67 Helen. By Maria Edgeworth. 

68 Our Helen^ By Sophie May, 

69 The Little Ragamuffins of Outcast London. *By the 

Author of “ A Night in a Workhouse,” &c. Illustrated. 

70 Heaven’s Messengers: A Series of Stirring Addresses? 

71 From Log Cabin to White^House: The Life of General 

Garfield. Illustrated. 



GIFT BOOKS AT HALF-A-CROWN. 


The.Famiu* Gift Series— continued * 

72 His Sombre Rivals. By E. P. Roe. * 

73 Reedyford ; or, Creed and^Ch iracter. By S. K. Hocking. 

90 England’s Hero and Christian Soldier: The Lff?of 

General Gordon. Maps and Illustrations. 

91 From Jeet to Earnest. By E. P. roe. 

92 Th6 Manners of Polite Society. 

93 Beeton's Great Orators and Great Orations. 

94 The Art of Public Speaking, ^nd Curiosities of 

Orators and Oratory. ** 

95 Wild Sports of the World. By James Greenwood. 

Profusely Illustrated. 

96 Brave 'British Soldiers and thtf Victoria Cross. 

With £ numerous Engravings. t 

97 Silas Horner’s Adventures. By James Greenwood. 

Profusely Illustrated. 

98 The Life of Lord Beaconsfleld : Literary and Political. 

99 The New Ever&^gs pt Home ; or, Chats about Know- 

ledge. By the Author of “ Picciola.” Illustrated. 

100 An Original Belle. By E. P. Roe. With Frontispiece. 

101 Only Give Me a Chance. A Story founded on Fact. 

By Dr. Kirton, Author of “ Buy Your Own Cherries.” IllUBt. 

102 The History of Napoleon Bonaparte. Illustrated. 


THE BOYS » ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF 

HEROES, PATRIOTS, & PIONEERS. 

The Story of their Daring Adventures and Heroic Deeds. 

In this series Biographies are ffarrpted exhibiting the force of charac- 
ter of the men anti the remarkable adventures they encountered . and these 
records can scarcely be perused without exciting a feeling of admiration 
for the Heroes and of wonder at the magnitude of their achievements. 

In pfeture boards, ids. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d . / gilt edges, 3s. €d, 

2f— 1 Columbus, the Discoverer of the New World. 

2/6 2 Franklin, printer Boy, Statesman, and Philosopher. 

Jin 3 Washington, Hero and Patriot. 

" > 4 The Puritan Captain; or, The Story^of Miles Standish. 

5 Boone, the Backwoodsman, the Pickieer of Kentucky. 

6 The Terror of the Indians ; or, Life ^ the Backwoods. 

7 The Hero of the^rairves; or, The Story bf Kit Carson. 

8 The Spanish Cavalier; or, De Soto, the Discoverer. 

9 Through Prairie and Forest ; or,De Salle, the Pathfinder. 

10 The Shawnee Prophet ; or, The Story of Tecumseh. 

11 The Buccaneer Chiefs; or, Captain^ Kidd and the Pirates. 
Red Eaglet or, The War in Alabama. 

13 The Rival Warriors ; Chiefs of the Five Nations. 

14 Thfa Indian Princess; or, The Story of Pocohontas. 

, 15 The Mexican Prince ; or, The Story of Montezuma. 

16 On Board the “ Rdcket: ” The Story of a Cruise. 

WARD, LOCK & CO., London, Melbourne, and New York. 




GIFT BOOKS AT EIGHTEENPENCE BACH. 


PriM TOOTH'S LIBRARY OF WONDER & ADVENTURE. 

* Crown Bvo, cloth gilt, ; picture wrapper, Is . ; gilt edges, Sis* 

1 /— i A Journey Intc/the Interior the Earth. Verne. 

] /$ 2 The English a^the North Pol#. By Jules V^rne. 

and 3 The Ice Desert.' By Jules Verne. • 

2 /— 4 Five We^ks in a Balloon. By Jules Tbrne. • 

. 5 The Mysterious document. By Jules Verne. 

6 On the T rack. By Jules Verne. 

7 Among the Cannibals. By Jules Verne. 

8 Twenty thousand Leagues TJnder«the Sea. Bart I. 

o 9 1 Part II. 

10 Two Years Before tjie Mast. By R. II. Dana. 

11 From the Earth to the ^loon. By Jules^Terne. 

12 Round the Moon. By Julp^Verne. 

13 Sandford and Merton 0 . Illustrated. 

14 Baron Munchausen : His Travels and Adventures. Illust. 

15 Robinson Crusoe. With many Engravings. 9 

16 Around the World In Eighty Days. By Jules Verne. 

17 A Boy’s Life Aboard sTiip, as it Is. Illustrated. 

18 Life In a Whaler: Adventures in Tropical Seas. Illust- 

19 Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Illustrated. 

20 The Marvels of Nature. With 400 Engravings. 

21 Wonders of the Worlft. With 123 Engravings. 

22 The Boy’s 6wn Book of Manufactures and Indus- 

tries of the World. With 365 Engravings. 

23 Fifty Famous Men. With Portraits and other Ulusts. 

24 Great Inventors. With 109 Engravings. 

25 The Boy’s Handy Book of Games. Illustrated. 

26 The Boy’s Handy Book of Natural History. Illust. 

27 Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 100 Engravings. . 

28 Evenings at Home. With many Engravings. 

29 FamouOboys. With Portraits, &c. 

30 Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Illustrated. 

31 Andersen’s Popular Tales. Illustrated. 

32 Andersen’s Popular Stories. Illustrated. 

33 The Young Marooners. By F. Goulding. Illustrated. 

34 The Crushes and Crusaders. B^J. G. Edgar^ IlluBt. 

36 Lion Hunting. By Jules Gerard. Illustrated. 

37 The Backwoodsman. By Sir C. F. L. WUaxall. • 

38 Hunting Adventures in Forest and Field. • 

39 The Boy’s Book of Modern Travel and Adventure. 

WARD, LOCK & <JO., London, Melbouftie, and New York. 



GIFT BOOKS AT BIGHTBBKPBNCB. 


Price 



21 - 


The (Youth's Library — continued , \ 

40 From Log Cabin to Whit$ i^ouse. Illustrated. % 

42 "England’s Hero antf CbMsaian Soldier: The I ife c f 

(mineral Goed' w. Maps and Engravings 

43 Wild Sporty or the World ( treen vvood. Illuatrat^d 

44 Brave British Soldiers and the Victoria Cross To. 

45 Silas Horners Adventures Greenwood. Illustrated. 

46 Robinson Crusoe Demy 8vo. Prdfusely Illustrated. 

47 The Noble Wife ; or, Fatfhfal unto Death. Illustrated. 

48 The Triumph of Truth , or, Honesty the Best Policy. 

49 The Faithful Servant; or, *he King and the Peasant. 

50 The WidjOW s S*Dn , 01, Bread upon the Waters. Illust. 

51 The Greek Slave; 01, hilial Love, illustrated. # 

: 52 The HeOo Martyr; or, r I he Faithful Protestant. Illust. 

53 The Pilgrim Kings ; 01 , The Star of Bethlehem. Illust. j 

54 Ttfe Child’s Life of -Jesus Christ, Illustrated. 

55 The Good Sailofl^floyj or, Adventures of Chat ley Moran t. 
50 The Christian Prince: A Historical Narrative. Illust. 

57 The Faithful Missionary; or. Life in Greenland. Illust. 

58 The Boy Pilot. An Iceland Narrative. Illustrated. 

59 Fidelity Rewarded. By Franz Hoffmann. Illust. 

60 Virtue Triumphant; or, Anton, the Fishciman Illust. 

61 Famous Friendships of Eminent Men and Women. Do. 

62 Romantip Tales Royal Palaces. Illustrated. 

63 Notable Women of Our Own Time. Portraits. 

64 William Ewart Gladstone: A Biography. Portrait. 


1/- 

to 

3/6 


21 - 


51 - 


ERCKMANN-CHATRIAtt library. 

Post 8vo, picture wrapper, price Jv. each; cloth gilt, Is. ftd. ; cloth gilt, 
(those marked * with page Engravings), 2a. Cd. each. 

The addition to these volumes of the charming Illustrations of 
ScHt/LH^, BaYard, and others render them in evtry way perfect 


*i Madame Therese. 
a The Conecrk t 
*3 The Great Invasion. 

4 The Blockade 
*5 The States General 
*6 The Country In Danger. 
7 Waterloo 
*8 Dr. Matheus. 

*9 Stories of the Rhine. 

* to Friend Fritz. 


*u The Alsatian Schoolmaster. 
*ia The Polish Jew. 

13 Master Daniel Rock 
*15 Year One of the Republle. 
*16 Cltlze AUonaparte 
*Z7 Confessions of a Clarionet 
1 Played 

r *18 Campal^irAln. Kabylla. 

1 *19 The Man Wolf. 

*20 The Wild Huntsman. 


DO UBLE VOL UMFS. Crown 8vo, picture boards, 2 s. each, 
x Under Fire [17891793 | 6 The Burled Treasure. 

3 The Story of a Peasant, 7 The did Schoolmaster. 

5 The Mysterious Doctor. ^ I 8 Weird Tales of the Woods. 

In new and handsome binding, cloth gilt, gilt top, each. 

The Story of ja Peasant, j The Story of jt _Peasant, 


*769-1792 57 Page ILusts 


1793-1815 60 Page musts. 


WARD, LOCK & GO , Loudon, Melbourne, and Now York. 









